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REV. DR. JAMES RICHARDS AND HIS 
THEOLOGY.—IlI. 


N a previous article (PRES. REv., April, 1884) we presented some 
1 salient points in the life and character of Dr. James Richards. 

Ve, also, traced his Theology in part, as we proposed, along three 
of thought: (1) In reference to God. (2) In reference to Man. 
(3) In reference to the God-man. 

Of these, we considered only the first and second. Under the 
former came, first in order, Dr. R.’s presentation of primal truth— 
the truth concerning God,—God as the absolute Being, the personal 
Jehovah, holy, just, and good, Author of all things—who was before 
all things and by whom all things consist. This, in the view of Dr. 
Richards, is the supreme reality, the fundamental truth on which ali 
other truth reposes. 

Next in order, came the consideration of the fundamental doctrine, 
the Plan or Purpose or Decree of God. 

In the view of Dr. R., this is a doctrine fundamental not only to 
all theological doctrines, but preliminary to all finite existence (S. C., 
7). It is but a truism to assert, that it depended upon the good 
pleasure of him who was before all things, that anything should ex-zst¢ 
or begin to be. Yet, from the theistic stand-point this simple truism 
involves the demonstrative proof of this fundamental doctrine,—The 
Divine Plan or Purpose or Decree; it involves also the proof that 
this doctrine is so comprehensive as to include all things. In the 
explicit language of Dr. Richards,—“‘ The Divine Decrees are neces- 
sarily universal, reaching alike to all beings and events, and through: 


alltime. In the order of nature, they precede whatsoever comes.to 
26 
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pass through the agency of God, whether that agency be exerted 
either zamediately or remotely.” Dr. R. carefully discriminates the 
Divine agency in moral government as more immediate or remote 
—efficacious or permissive—direct or indirect ; that promotes and 
rewards holiness—but permits and punishes sin. (See Con/., Chapts, 
VI., 1, and III., 1). This statement does not assert or allow that 
there are conditions outside the plan or purpose or decree of God; 
yet it does allow of conditions within the Divine plan or purpose. 
(Conf. IV., 2). In the Divine plan, the infinite Reason pursuing the 
rational order makes one thing antecedent or conditional to another, 
Indeed, it could not otherwise be a plan or purpose, for this implies 
the choice of a final cause or end, and the choice of means adapted 
to secure that end. 

The transition is easy to the doctrine concerning the Works of God. 
“The Works of God,” says Dr. R., “are, of course, the execution or 
development of the Divine Decrees” (Conf., 1V. and V.). This state- 
ment suggests the order of the divine decrees as included in the plan 
and purpose of God; the manner in which this order is developed or 
disclosed (that is, in the Works of God); and the way in which we 
may study this order. This order, when actualized in the Works of 
God, is, of course, the historic order. 

The way to study and know this order is, faithfully to follow the 
ongoings of history in the divine creating, preserving, and governing 
all creatures material and moral; in the incoming and woe of sin; 
the coming and redemption effected by the Saviour until the con- 
summation. 

The doctrine concerning Man, though distinct, is interlinked with 
the doctrine concerning God. 

Created holy and free, Man is a sel/f-determining, responsible agent. 
He cannot alienate his natural powers, although he may sinfully per- 
vert their use. He cannot unmake his constitution, or escape moral 
responsibility. Divinely endowed, his own conscience repeats to 
him evermore the voice of God,—“ If thou doest not well, sin lieth 
at the door” (Gen. iv. 7). 

While merit and demerit are always predicable of the moral agent, 
Dr. R. would sharply “discriminate between the zmmanent acts of 
the Will and the deliberate (or executive) acts of the Will.” The z- 
tention or immanent preference has or constitutes moral character ; 
the deliberate or executive act merely indicates moral character. 
Moral transgression is sinful self-determination. Sin is in the world. 
Man, not God, is the author of sin (Rom. v. 12; Conf, III., 1). 

Human apostasy, its possibility and actuality ; human depravity 
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as intensive, extensive, transmitted, inherited,—all these great ques- 
tions are clearly and ably discussed by Dr. Richards. With these 
discussions at once condensed and convincing, our previous article 
concludes. 

It remains for us in the present article to trace, so far as we may, 
the third line of thought, viz.: In reference to the God-man. We 
are to remember that every science requires due discrimination, if 
we would understand its meaning and method; and this is especially 
true of Theology, the crowning science. 

It is proper to remark that in his theology Dr. Richards sought 
carefully to discriminate between things which are distinct though 
not necessarily dissevered. 

He could thus the better hold, without confusion and with system- 
atic adjustment, the cumulative and comprehensive facts of Reve- 
lation, ¢. g., the Divine Unity and the Divine Trinity, z. ¢., the Unity 
of Essence or Substance or Being and the Trinity of Distinctions or 
Subsistencies or Persons in the one divine Being; 

The Logos (the second divine Person in the Trinity, and not the 
first or the third Person) becoming incarnate—taking upon him 
our nature; the two Natures—human and divine—in the one Thean- ° 
thropic Person,—the God-man, the Scriptures accordingly speaking 
now of the human nature—the man Christ Jesus; and now of the 
divine nature—the Eternal Logos; and now of the one complex, 
theanthropic Person,—Christ Jesus the Lord; 

The Holy Ghost, the third Person of the divine Trinity—sent of 
the Father and the Son to be the reprover, regenerator, comforter, 
guide, and sanctifier. The grace purchased and the grace bestowed— 
the provision, and the application—the Atonement, and the Redemp- 
tion, the one “finished” by the sacrifice of Christ Jesus “ once for 
all,” the other carried on, now, toward completion by the effectual 
working of the Holy Ghost, “ whereby ye are sealed unto the day of 
redemption.” ‘“ Which is the earnest of our inheritance until the 
redemption of the purchased possession unto the praise of his glory” 
(Eph. iv. 30; i. 13, 14). 

These and similar discriminations are fundamental, and are indis- 
pensable to a clear understanding of Theology, and especially of the 
plan and process of Redemption. These discriminations it were 
desirable to have made by every novice in theology, and particularly 
by all those who would discuss Christian Theology with clearness 
and fairness. 

Dr. Richards not only held these orthodox doctrines as essential, 


but insisted upon these distinctions as indispensable in a system of 
theology. 
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Pursuing our threefold plan, it remains to consider: (3) The doc- 
trine concerning the God-man. 

This is central to the system of Cheistion Theology. Not only is 
Christ personally and really the mediator between God and Man; 
he is, also, the Unifier of divine Revelation—the Old Testament and 
the New ;—the organizing centre of the whole Christian System. 
Thus is Christianity a iving system, organized around the living 
Christ, making known to us the living God, and bringing life and im- 
mortality to light through the Gospel.” 

Dr. R. was wont to consider Redemption not only as a Doctrine, 
but, also, as a History--the doctrine being indeed contained in the 
facts. 

Redemption contemplates recovery from sin—from the penalty 
and the power of sin. Aside from this, Redemption could have no 
relevancy, no significance, no existence. Only that sin is real as 
foreseen, and because of it asa reality, is there occasion or demand 
for Redemption. This reveals (perhaps regulates) its order as history, 
and its place asa doctrine. As history it relates to the sin of fallen 
man, not of fallen angels; and to the recovery of fallen man, not to 
the recovery of fallen angels. 

In the history of Redemption, the incarnate Word, the God-man 
conspicuously appears; and toward him so many and so great facts 
converge, that in him centres the doctrine of Soteriology or Redemp- 
tion—the doctrine of the Saviour or the doctrine of the Redeemer. 

In fact, the Son assumed the entire humiliation and suffering in 
which alone is expiation. Thus 4e appears conspicuously, but not 
exclusively. For, as history, Redemption runs back to a covenant 
before the world was, and forward to a consummation when there 
shall be “ new heavens and a new earth in which dwelleth righteous- 
ness”"’—a covenant which the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Ghost did personally confirm ; a consummation to which the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Ghost do personally contribute. 

The history of Redemption, though involving transcendent mys- 
tery involves also transcendent revelation. In it is revealed, as no- 
where else, the divine Being and character, the motive and the mode 
of creation, the process and the purpose of Providence, the statement 
and the solution of human sin and woe and rescue, the vindication 
of the ways of God toward man not only as just, but also as gracious 
as it is written,—‘ God commendeth his love toward us, in that while 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for us” (Rom. v. 8). 

If before (see Art. I., PRES. REV., April, 1884, “ Dr. Richards’ The- 
ology”) he had found the primal truth that God is—the eternal and 
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absolute Being, “I am that I am” (Jehovah); here, he saw the con- 
stitution of the divine Being as threefold,—Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. 

If before he had found the fundamental doctrine,—the absolute 
plan, purpose, and decree of Jehovah to create, and preserve, and 
govern ; here, he saw this fundamental doctrine pervaded by divine 
wisdom as well as divine power, and with divine love as well as wis- 
dom. So that divine love prompts, and divine wisdom guides, the 
exercise of divine power in creating, preserving, and governing all 
things. Herein is manifest God's glory. Hence if “for his pleasure 
they are and were created,” in the light of Redemption it clearly 
appears, that God’s pleasure is not arbitrary, but sovereign—not arbi- 
trary, but according to “the most wise and holy counsel of his will”; 
that like himself so his law is not arbitrary, but “holy, just, and 
good”; that to uphold it God is bound in view of his own justice 
and truth and holiness and blessedness and love, and in view of the 
holiness and well-being of his moral creatures throughout his moral 
universe. So that, on this behalf, there is nothing too great for God 
to do, even to the utmost limit of his love and justice, his wisdom 
and holiness. Hence we read in the history of Redemption,— 
“Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass 
away.” “Think not that I am come to destroy the law, or the 
prophets: I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil” (Matt. xxiv. 35 ; 
v. 17). 

In the history of Redemption we have the revelation of the Fa- 
ther, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost co-operating in the origin, 
the provision, and the application, and so, uniting to consummate the 
gracious and wonderful scheme of Redemption—co-operating, essen- 
tially in this order, each in his peculiar office and personal work, and 
manifesting the wonders of divine grace. 

In the history of Redemption we see revealed a divine discrimina- 
tion, as Redemption passes by apostate angels, but comes to fallen 
man, as if God in Redemption would frown upon the tempter while 
he would favor the tempted—intensifying the wonder by the incar- 
nation, as we read,—* For verily, he took not on him the nature of 
angels; but he took on him the seed of Abraham” (Heb. ii. 16). 
The ministry and the sufferings of Christ till his work on earth was 
finished, followed by “the ministration of the Spirit,’—all are re- 
corded in historic order (John xv.—xvii.). 

In the previous article (PRES. REV., April, 1884), according to the 
Anthropology of Richards (and in harmony with the Scriptures and 
the Confessional Standards), we found that man created holy and 
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free was able to obey and forbidden to sin; and, that God who per- 
mitted sin, but did not produce it, produces and promotes holiness 
evermore, loving righteous and hating iniquity. 

But in the history of Redemption we see how God graciously gro- 
vides Redemption, and sovereignly applies it ; yet evermore divinely 
regards the nature of free, responsible, moral agents, in their sins, 
indeed, “ effectually drawing them to Jesus Christ; yet so as they 
come most freely, being made willing by his grace” (Conf, X., 2). 
In this way the Election in grace is being actualized as historic real- 
ity. His people shall be willing in the day of his power. And all 
that the Father hath given unto the Son shall come unto him; and 
he shall raise it up again at the last day (John vi. 39; Ps. cx. 3), and 
the Redemption shall be consummated. 

Thus the points already made (Art. I., PRES. REV., April, 1884) in 
the theology of Dr. Richards receive confirmation, interpretation, il- 
lustration in the history of Redemption. 

But this brings us only to the border of the final field which we 
are now to outline,—The doctrines concerning the God-man, viz., 
Christology and Soteriology. 

Upon the former of these we need not linger. We have already 
indicated Dr. Richards’ view of Christology by the very title em- 
ployed,—The God-man. 

In him is united complete divinity and complete humanity in one 
complex person. 

He becomes such, that he may make atonement for sin. But sin 
is a violation of law—the law of God. 

At this very point Dr. Richards begins the consideration of the 
cardinal doctrine of the Atonement. He starts with the question,— 
“In what sense is the word Law employed in the Scriptures ?” 

After tracing its use in two or three subordinate senses, he answers 
the question, in the highest sense, as a moral expression—a supreme 
moral expression. “ It is the great rule of righteousness, expressing 
the will of God, holy, just, and good. (It may be written or unwrit- 
ten.) In its relation to man, it binds all mankind to the Creator and 
to one another.” He goes on to show that this divine law is obli- 
gatory not merely because it is statutory or proclaimed, but especially 
because it is righteous—supremely righteous and supremely pro- 
claimed. Hence it is not abstract or advisory, but is moral and 
authoritative—clothed, indeed, with supreme personal authority, in- 
volving supreme personal sanctions (rewards and penalties),—God’s 
approbation or disapprobation, righteous and infinite approbation 
and disapprobation. It cannot be less toward the obedient or dis- 
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obedient, for God is infinite. In the words of Dr. Richards,—“ It is 
essential to law that it be supported by the will and authority of the 
lawgiver. It is not merely a rule of duty, but an authoritative rule, 
made so by the purpose and will of him who established it 

The subject is not left to his own discretion whether he will conform 
to this rule or not; but his hopes and fears are addressed in the lan- 
guage of authority ; and he who has the infinite right to prescribe, 
reveals his righteous determination to enforce the holy law.” Now, 
if there had been only obedience, it would be our delight to expe- 
rience and record only the infinite approbation of our God—“ His 
favor which is life and his loving-kindness which is better than life.” 
But disobedience compels the reverse record and the opposite 
experience. 

Hence, as Dr. R. proceeds to show, from the very nature of law 
and the Lawgiver penalty is inevitable. This, the ethical nature ot 
God and the correlated ethical nature of man, both, demand. Until 
this ethical demand be satisfied, there cannot be peace between the 
sinner and the Sovereign—there cannot be peace even with the sin- 
ner himself. 

“ Herein,” says Dr. R., “is the use and design of punishment in 
case of transgression. It expresses the abhorrence, the moral repug- 
nance, of the Lawgiver toward sin, and his determination to main- 
tain the authority of his righteous law. It is a real, practical testi- 
mony of a holy God to the value which he sets upon his holy law 
and upon the loyal obedience of his moral creatures. So far forth at 
least is seen the divine design in annexing a penalty to the law. The 
infliction of penalty is the carrying out of that design.” 

In this profound view, Dr. Richards is, we think, in accord with 
the profoundest philosophic and evangelical thinkers on this cardi- 
nal doctrine of Ethics and Religion. Here, we think, we have the 
clue to the labyrinth of human sacrifice for sin. ‘“ Reconciliation is 
a universal need.” But this can be secured only by propitiating the 
offended Divine Majesty; while such propitiation can be secured 
only by expiation of sin; and expiation involves suffering ; and suffer- 
ing means sacrifice. All religions prescribe sacrifice for sin, as Nicolas 
and Luthardt and so many writers have abundantly proved. This 
historic demonstration intelligent sceptics will admit. Voltaire even 
affirms,—“ Among so many different religions there is none whose 
main object has not been propitiation. Man has ever felt that he 
needed pardon” (Essai sur les Meurs, ch. 70). 

In logical order, we come now to the question which Dr. R. raises, 
—‘ Could (can) God forgive sin merely on the ground of the sinner’s 
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repentance?” To this question Socinus (and Socinians) had replied, 
—‘ God is our Creditor. Our sins are debts which we have contracted 
with him ; but every one may yield up his right, and more especially 
God, who is the supreme Lord of all, and extolled in the Scriptures 
for his liberality and goodness. Hence, then, it is evident that God 
can pardon sins without any satisfaction received” (Treatise of Fesus 
Christ the Saviour, Pt. III., Ch. I.). 

To this question so often raised and so often answered affirma- 
tively, in sympathy with the sinner rather than with the Sovereign, 
in sympathy with the disobedient rather than with the obedient—to 
this question, Dr. R. replies, —“* We have no evidence that God could 
thus forgive sin without prostrating the authority of his law. To for- 
give sin is to remit the merited penalty ; but to do this without any 
suffering or satisfaction for the offence save what is involved in the 
repentance of the sinner, would be practically to make light both of 
sin and penalty. It is not seen how this can be done without sacri- 
ficing the honor and majesty of the law and virtually destroying its 
authority.” At first sight, this reply seems to make the reason to 
be prudential rather than ethical, governmental rather than personal, 
and thus to omit the chief reason why God cannot forgive sin on the 
ground of repentance merely. But when we recall Dr. R.’s concép- 
tion of the moral law—that it is “the great rule of righteousness”— 
a supreme ethical expression—expressing the will of God, holy, just, 
and good; and especially when in accord with this conception we 
recall his view of penalty as ‘‘expressing the abhorrence, the moral 
repugnance of the divine Lawgiver,” so that the divine disapproba- 
tion is the chief element in the penalty for sin, then we see that the 
chief reason is not omitted—that even the prudential would cease to 
be prudent if it were not ethical,—that the good would cease to be 
obligatory and authoritative if it were not right and personal. If 
this be the view of Dr. Richards, as we believe it is, then he would 
evidently condition the moral government of the world on the ethi- 
cal nature of the supreme moral Governor. This view at least we 
believe is confirmed and illustrated by inspired Scripture and by 
human history: “ Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?” 
and the inspired answer is,— The Lord is righteous in all his ways, 
and holy in all his works.” ‘“ The righteous Lord loveth righteous- 
ness.” “A sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre of thy kingdom. 
Thou hast loved righteousness and hated iniquity,’—and other Scrip- 
tures abundantly. 

The history of sin, and its evil consequences in body, soul and 
spirit, in remorse and shame and fear and pain and death, in the 
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Nemesis which, by common consent, pursues sin throughout the 
world and through all time to inflict deserved doom,—all these unite 
to confirm this profound ethical view. What, then, is the Scriptural 
idea of an Atonement ? 

As already indicated, in Dr. Richards’ view it has a twofold rela- 
tion. It relates to the Divine displeasure, and to human guilt. It 
would propitiate the one, and expiate the other. Dr. R. hardly 
essays a formal definition where definitions have been so multiplied, 
defective, and discordant. He says,—‘ It is something done to meet 
these two relations, divine and human.” 

For definition he wisely turns to the Scriptures, where we will 
shortly follow him. The Atonement has, according to Dr. Richards, 
a twofold object,—zmmediate and ultimate. “Its tmmediate object, 
end, or design was,—to condemn sin; to magnify the law ; to declare 
God’s righteousness—thus at once demonstrating the forbearance 
and the justice of God: ‘that he might be just, and the justifier of 
him which believeth in Jesus’ (Rom. iii. 25, 26). It was designed to 
effect the same thing, though in a different way, which would have 
been effected by inflicting the penalty of the law on transgressors. 
In other words, the death of Christ, in which the Atonement prima- 
rily consisted, proclaimed to the moral universe God’s detestation of 
sin; his attachment to his law; and his determination to maintain 
its authority among his moral creatures.” 

The w/timate object or end or design of the Atonement, says Dr. 
R., “was to reconcile God to man and man to God; or, in better 
phrase,—it was to save men with an everlasting salvation, and there- 
in to make an illustrious display of all the divine perfections ‘in 
bringing many sons unto glory ’—‘ presenting the Church unto him- 
self a glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle or any such thing’; 
but that it should be holy and without blemish.” (For a later, but 
similar reference to a twofold design of Christ’s death—but styled “a 
subordinate design of Christ’s death, and its chief design,”—see Dr. 
A. A. Hodge’s “ Outlines of Theology” (A.D. 1872), pp. 313, 316; 
making, also, reference to Dr. Hodge’s “ Com. on 1 Cor. viii. 11.”) 

To the question,—Did this u/timate object or end or design of the 
Atonement refer to (or include) the whole human family? Dr. R. 
replies,—“ It referred to (or included) those only who are given to 
Christ in the Covenant of Redemption”; in other words, those who 
exercise ‘‘ repentance toward God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ” 
—those who truly believe in him and are faithful unto death. This 
salvation includes not only regeneration, but all the doctrines of 
grace actualized in the experience of the Christian living and dying ; 
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issuing in Redemption—Redemption of the body and the soul— 
completed Redemption in Christ Jesus, when we shall be with him 
where he is, and be like him, and share his glory. 
Accordingly, on earth we sing,— 
‘* Grace first contrived the way 
To save rebellious man ; 


And all the steps that grace display 
Which drew the wondrous plan.” 


Accordingly, the Apostle declares,—“ Whom he called, them he also 
justified ; and whom he justified, them he also glorified.” Accord- 
ingly, the new song, in heaven, is,—“ Thou art worthy to take the 
book, and to open the seals thereof: for thou wast slain, and hast re- 
deemed us to God by thy blood out of every kindred, and tongue, 
and people, and nation; and hast made us unto our God kings and 
priests: and we shall reign on the earth.” 

Did Christ, then, die for all mankind or for a part only ? 

This great practical question Dr. Richards does not evade, but 
discusses fairly and fully. Into this discussion we shall follow him 
presently. 

Meantime, we pause with him, briefly, upon a question which it is 
indispensable though not difficult to answer: Do the Scriptures 
teach that a true and proper Atonement has been made? A two- 
fold answer is given: (1) “If God could not forgive sin without an 
Atonement (as has been abundantly shown), then the fact that sin is 
forgiven, is demonstrative that an Atonement has been made. But 
Christ had power on earth to forgive sins. This he graciously ex- 
ercised toward the penitent and believing, ¢. g., the poor paralytic 
(Matt. ix. ; Mark ii.; Luke v.), the woman which was a sinner (Luke 
vii.), the saints in Ephesus (Eph. iv. 32), the faithful brethren at 
Colosse (Col. ii. 13), etc. 

(2) ‘“‘ The Scriptures directly teach this in repeated and various ways, 
—by the typical atonement under the law which the Apostle declares 
to be only a shadow of good things to come; by assuring us, that 
Christ died for our offences, that he was made a sin-offering and a 
sacrifice for us, that his blood cleanses from sin while its cleansing 
power is ascribed to his having been made sin or a sin-offering, and 
that without shedding of blood (meaning the blood of a sin-offering) 
there is no remission. Finally, we are expressly told, that Christ as 
the great high-priest has made an atonement or propitiation (Re- 
vised Version) for the sins of the people.” (See, also, the whole of 
Hebrews and Galatians.) 

His sufferings, we are tersely told, were voluntary or they could 
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not have been virtuous. They were, at the same time, endured in 
obedience to the Father’s will or they would have been unauthorized 
and unavailing. It was necessary that they should be such suffer- 
ings, of such a person, in order to expiate, or atone for, the sin of the 
world. And further, the Scriptures state it as a fact that Christ 
atoned as a Priest and not merely as a Victim,—“ being obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross.” So it is by the obedience of one 
that many are made righteous, no less than by the blood of one that 
many are redeemed. Clearly, then, in the view of Dr. Richards, the 
Atonement was Sacrificial, 2. ¢., expiatory toward sin, propitiatory 
toward God, and substitutive or vicarious for the sinner. 

Did Christ, then, literally suffer the penalty of the law? 

To this question Dr. R. replies: “ Christ was made a curse for us ; 
yet he does not appear to have endured that very curse to which the 
transgressor stood exposed. The remonstrance and remorse of a guilty 
conscience were no part of his suffering. We would say that he suf- 
fered an equivalent to the penalty of the law, rather than that he suf- 
fered the very penalty ”—or as it might be expressed: a substituted 
but not the identical penalty—a substituted penalty, but not a sub- 
stitute for a penalty. ‘“ While we would maintain that the sufferings 
were of vicarious import, because he suffered in the room (or stead) 
of sinners, and bore the indications of divine wrath for their sakes, 
we cannot subscribe to the opinion that they were strictly vicarious, 
if by this is meant that the szzs of those for whom he suffered, their 
personal desert and the merited punishment, were literally transferred 
to him. We maintain the doctrine of substitution, but not sucha 
substitution as implies a transfer of character, and consequently of 
desert and punishment. This we think to be impossible; and umne- 
cessary, if not impossible. It was enough that there should be a trans- 
fer of sufferings, and these not exactly (or identical) in sind, degree, 
or duration, but in all their circumstances amounting to a full equiv- 
alent in their moral effect upon the government of God. Thus, 
though innocent himself, he was made sin for us; that the Lord 
laid upon him the iniquity of us all; and that he bore our sins in his 
own body on the tree, by suffering what was a full equivalent to the 
punishment due to our offences. This, we think, is all the substitu- 
tion which the Scriptures teach, all that the nature of things will 
admit, and all that was zecessary to effect the same moral ends in the 
government of God, which would have been effected by inflicting on 
transgressors the penal sanctions of the divine law.” 

This view of the vicarious import of Christ’s sacrificial suffering as 
our substitute, Dr. R. largely illustrates and confirms by the typical 
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sacrifices recorded in the Old Testament. We quote a single sen- 
tence: “ The victims under the law were vicarious offerings ; they 
suffered in the room and stead of the offerer, and thus far there was 
a fransfer, not of sin or guilt, strictly speaking, but of its penal 
effects ; suffering and death, only, were transferred, and this is what 
is meant by putting the iniquities of the sinner upon the head of the 
victim, and the victim’s bearing the iniquities of the sinner.” Dr. 
Richards’ view is not commercial, but ethical. He regards the Atone- 
ment in the scheme of Redemption ot as a pecuniary transaction, 
but as moral and spiritual. It is not a commercial payment; but it is 
a moral ransom—as sin is not a pecuniary debt, but is a transgression 
of the moral law. Not monetary claim, but moral obligation is vio- 
lated, and must (should) be so satisfied that grace may be exercised 
—so satisfied not as to preclude all conditions in the scheme of Re- 
demption, but in the words of Dr. R., so as “to render it consistent 
for a holy God to treat with rebellious man.” Thus God’s character 
is preserved in the very exercise of forgiving grace, and his mercy is 
manifest toward the undeserving not on account of value received 
by pecuniary estimate, for no human demerit can counterpoise the 
infinite merit of our divine Mediator. God’s mercy is manifest toward 
the undeserving not on account of identical value received, but ac- 
cording to “the riches of his grace in Jesus Christ” (Eph. i.), so that 
“where sin abounded grace did much more abound” (Rom. v. 20), 
that God “ might show the exceeding riches of his grace in his kind- 
ness toward us in Christ Jesus” (Eph. ii. 7). As the character of our 
moral obligation to God transcends in kind and degree any pecuniary 
due, so Christ's sacrifice for us transcends any zdentical penalty, or 
even eguivalent penalty. In either way we fail to reach the height 
and depth of “the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord” 
(Rom. viii.). It is not by ¢dentical or eguivalent Measurement that 
we can or should attempt to Estimate the value of this gracious sac- 
rifice as we “ behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of 
the world” (John i. 29). Yet he is our Substitute. ‘“ He suffered 
for us.” “ Who his own self bare our sins in his own body on the 
tree” (1 Peter ii. 21, 24). 

It will, however, be difficult to avoid misunderstanding among 
friends, and even disagreement respecting substitution (or vicarious- 
ness) so long as the terms punishment (or penalty) and guilt are loose- 
ly employed. It should be remembered that each of these terms has 
a twofold signification according to theological usage, viz., Pumish- 
ment (or Penalty)—(1) The personal desert of transgression. (2) Evil 
inflicted to sustain law. Guilt (corresponding to this)—(1) Personal 
demerit. (2) Liability to punishment—exposure to penalty. 
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Mindful of this twofold signification according to theological usage, 
we could readily understand, and identify the. signification of such 
statements as these,—The sufferings of Christ were penal. He took 
the place of the guilty, etc. So, Augustine properly said,—“ Christ 
suffered the penalty for sin zzthout its personal guilt.” This accords 
with the inspired statement, 1 Peter ii. 21, 22: “Christ suffered for us; 
who did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth.” Every writer 
should know in which sense he employs these terms, and strive to 
make it clear to the reader. Precision, here, will prevent confusion 
in thought ; and, promote harmony of views. In the light of this 
twofold signification according to theological usage, we see more 
clearly what Dr. Richards means by “ vicarious import” on the one 
hand, and, on the other, by “ strictly vicarious”; and why he so care- 
fully discriminates between the two in defining the doctrine of sub- 
stitution which he maintains. 

We shall more readily see the propriety of Dr. Richards’ reluctance 
to undertake formal definitions here, and of his resort to the Scrip- 
tures, when we recall some of the diverse and discordant (not to say 
defective) definitions attempted : 

According to Pres. Edwards,—* The sufferings and death of Christ 
constitute the Atonement” (see Shedd’s “ Theological Essays,” p. 
314). 

Samuel Hopkins says,—“ It was Christ’s suffering in his own per- 
son the penalty or curse of the law” (Works, I., 324). 

According to William Symington,—“ The Atonement is that satis- 
faction given to the law and justice of God, by the sufferings and 
death of Christ, on behalf of elect sinners of mankind, on account of 
which they are delivered from condemnation” (Tract, No. XIV.). 

Dr. A. A. Hodge says,—“ It properly signifies the expiation of 
sin, and nothing more” (“ Atonement,”’ p. 34). 

“Atonement is not so broad a term as satisfaction” (Ibid., 32). 

“It is at-one-ment,” say Socinians (Ibid., 32). 

“It is the expense of great suffering and even of death itself (to 
Christ) to bring us out of our sins themselves and so out of their pen- 
alty”’ (Bushnell, “ Vicarious Sacrifice,” p. 41). (Hence, not to expiate 
guilt, but to remove its pollution.) 

Schaff-Herzog (Art. “ Atonement ”),—“ Atonement is, at present, 
universally used in the sense of ‘ expiation’—‘ satisfaction’—‘ for an 
offence ’—‘ propitiation’—‘ price of redemption.’ ” 

Dr. N. W. Taylor,—‘‘ Atonement is some expedient or provision, by 
which God shows as high disapprobation of transgression as he would 


by the punishment of transgressors” (“ Lectures on the Moral Gov- 


ernment of God,” p. 247). 
. 
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According to Dr. Shedd (“ History of Christian Doctrine,” II., p. 
204),—“ It is the satisfaction of Divine justice for the sin of man, by 
the substituted penal sufferings of the Son of God.” 

McClintock and Strong (Cyclopzdia),—“ Atonement is expiation 
and propitiation combined. It is something offered to God.” 
Under this statement, the question might still arise.—Are Christ’s 
good works piacular, or only his sufferings and death? Does his 
passive or his active obedience constitute the Atonement ? 

This variety might be multiplied indefinitely. Evidently, it is 
better with Dr. Richards to inquire of inspired Scripture the mean- 
ing of these great terms—Atonement, Reconciliation, Redemption, 
etc., and thus ascertain their just definitions, distinctions, and places 
in Systematic Theology. 

The word Atonement is often used in the Scriptures. Fourscore 
times or more does it appear as a noun or verb, in different forms, 
but from the same common root. This original word is, in the He- 
brew, 1B3—to cover; to cover over, by making expiation for sin or 


the sinner ; in the Greek, AaoxeoOat. This Greek word in its different 
forms is employed in the Septuagint to translate the Hebrew-word 
for Atonement. ‘TAaornpiov (Rom. iii. 25), the specific word for ex- 
piation, and JAa@opos (1 John ii. 2), the specific word for propitia- 
tion, are from the same root and have substantially the same mean- 
ing, being but two phases of the same essential fact. The Scriptural 
meaning of the term atone, or Atonement, is to cover, or covering 
sin, with sacrificial blood—by suffering even unto the death.  Illus- 
trations abound in the Old Testament, as in Leviticus, which are 
referred to in the New Testament, as in Romans and Hebrews. 
This is the actual history in the case of the sacrificial types, and of 
the self-sacrificing great Antitype—the suffering Saviour. The doc- 
trine inlaid in this sacred history is,—the expiation of sin with sacri- 
ficial blood. 

A differeit Greek word, xaradAayn is employed, in the New 
Testament, for Reconciliation. In the single instance in the New 
Testament (Rom v. 11) where this Greek word had been translated 
Atonement, the revisers have adopted Reconciliation as the proper 
translation. Whereas, in Heb. ii. 17, they have replaced the phrase, 
“to make reconciliation,” by the more exact translation, “ to make 
propitiation,’—to make atonement. So carefully is the word Atone- 
ment discriminated from the word Reconciliation, throughout the 
New Testament. As if the inspired writers would definitely distin- 
guish the means or cause from the result or effect,—that is, the 
atoning sacrifice, from the reconciliation which is thereby effected. 
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Thus, though not separated, they are definitely distinguished in doc- 
trine, as they are really distinguished in fact. The atoning sacrifice in 
blood or suffering even unto death expiates sin or covers it. Thus, 
it maintains the divine law, holy, just, and good; and, thus does it 
propitiate the holy Lawgiver, so that reconciled thus (by this recog- _ 
nition of the holiness of the law and the Lawgiver) he can in any 
possible way treat with sinners, e. g., in the exercise of forbearance, 
and suspension of penalty, and amnesty toward the guilty, and pro- 
bation in grace, and the offer of salvation thus made possible. 

Amnesty with all that is thus involved and offered is secured by 
the Atonement or Expiation of sin. In the history of the case this 
distinction is precisely made, as well as in the doctrine; and in the 
former, it is in precise accord with the latter. The historical verifies 
the doctrinal ‘distinction as so carefully set forth in the Scriptures. 

The history of the onworking, as Amnesty toward the sinner and 
the perpetuated proclamation of the Gospel, now, is in strict accord 
with the historic order of the atoning sacrifice when it was wrought out 
and “ finished” by the suffering Saviour, viz., the gracious means, and 
then the gracious zmmediate result—in other words, the atoning sacri- 
fice for sin by the Mediator, and then the gracious amnesty proclaimed 
to the sinner by the reconciled divine Majesty. ‘‘ Now we are am- 
bassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech men by us”; “to 
whom he hath given the ministry of reconciliation” (2 Cor. v. 20, 18). 

If it should stop here, and no sinner improve the amnesty offered, 
or accept the grace provided, yet divine law would have been hon- 
ored and divine justice vindicated and great grace and love revealed 
in Christ before the view of the whole universe. 

But this does not exhaust the divine love and wisdom in the 
scheme of Redemption. If it should stop here, there would be no 
salvation realized. Though there had been mediatorial suffering and 
divine amnesty proclaimed, either all would be redeemed by the 
pardoning act of God still unregenerate and still unsaved, or none 
would be redeemed because of the sinful and rebellious choice of 
man. But Redemption is not thus to be actualized or completed in 
every case by the pardoning act of God; nor is it thus to fail in every 
case because of the sinful and rebellious choice of man. There shall 
be the actualized redemption of a great company which no man can 
number. The Atonement—the expiatory sacrifice even unto death 
—has been effected ; Redemption shal? be. The real history of Re- 
demption (not yet completed), and the doctrine imbedded in it, lie 
before us surveyed by the inspired Word unto completeness, even 
unto “the day of the Lord.” 
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What is this larger thought, this climactic doctrine which Biblical 
usage with inspired precision distinguishes from that of the Atone- 
ment? For there is, as Dr. A. A. Hodge (‘‘ The Atonement,” p. 42) 
well says,—“ There is unquestionably a distinction to be carefully 
observed between these words Atonement and Redemption in their 
Biblical usage—the latter being more comprehensive and less defi- 
nite—commenced now, it will be consummated at a future day.” 
“ Atonement signalizes only the expiation of our guilt by Christ's 
vicarious sufferings” (p. 249). 

Studying the inspired record, we shall know of the history of Re- 
demption and the doctrine it enfolds, the Scriptural distinctions and 
definitions. 

The terms redeem and redemption are employed about one hundred 
and forty times in the Scriptures; but they appear in very different 
words—Hebrew and Greek—from those expressing atone and atone- 
ment, Viz., 533 and TIE (in varied forms) in Hebrew ; and ayopagw and 


Avrpow (in varied forms) in Greek. The larger and completed thought 
conveyed in Redemption is, deliverance—real, actual deliverance, 
from the penalty and the power of sin—from its guilt and dominion; 
a deliverance not fully effected in Regeneration, but approximating 
in the progressive work of sanctification, and culminating in complete 
salvation from all evil of body, soul, and spirit. The growth of this 
thought toward its fulness may be traced in such Scriptures as Col. 
i. 14; 1 Peteri. 18; Rom. viii. 23; Eph. iv. 30; 1 Cor. i. 30; Titus 
ii. 14. The Redemption thus being wrought out for us, is—must be 
—in its very nature personal and particular, thus illustrating and 
actualizing the “election in grace.” Though often confounded for 
want of precision in language or in conception, these words are dis- 
tinct and distinguished in Scripture, thus indicating the different and 
larger thought in the latter. 

In the history of Redemption we find the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, its definition and place. The Scriptural representation is that 
the expiatory offering—the Atonement—meets the penalty of sin 
and covers the guilty from the search of avenging justice, thus procur- 
ing pardon or deliverance from condemnation. It is of God’s love 
through Christ, and opens the way for conditional blessings immeas- 
urable, even the fulness of Redemption. Though it secures pardon, 
it does not remove the pollution of sin. It is preliminary to Sancti- 
fication and indispensable, yet it does not produce sanctification. 
It is a preliminary requisite to Regeneration, yet it does not produce 
regeneration. There is a new and additional agency necessary to 
effect this, even the agency of the Holy Spirit. To him belongs this 
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divine office-work. This we understand to be substantially Dr. Rich- 
ards’ view of these important Scriptural distinctions and definitions, 
as may be readily verified by consulting his Lectures.* If sometimes 
Dr. Richards seems to confound these terms, using them interchange- 
ably as if they were synonymous, it is not in itself a legitimate use, nor 
is it in logical accord with the peculiarity of his theological system. 

In his view, “ The Covenant of Redemption” involved this primal, 
meritorious condttion,—the atoning sacrifice of the incarnate Word, 
the only begotten Son of God—that there might be, even, amnesty 
and grace possible and proffered to sinful man. 

The Gospel of Christ, now proclaimed by his authority, includes 
conattions not meritorious, but indispensable in any possible, moral 
scheme of Redemption—certainly indispensable in the scheme of 
Redemption revealed in the Scriptures. 

This gracious Gospel of Christ is not, however, proclaimed on 
“lowered conditions” as Socinians and (according to Dr. Hodge, 
“Commentary on the Confession,” p. 173) Arminians teach. It is 
rather placed (as we would say) on higher ground,—even the law fu/- 
filled by Christ and thus crowned with twofold honor. Henceforth, 
“the love of Christ constraineth” the sincere Christian. Henceforth, 
the appeal is to his loyal and best endeavor to be like Christ, as, at 
length, he will be, drawn by the constraint of love. There, too, he 
shall be with Christ where he is, beholding and sharing his glory. 

No formal law, arrayed in robes of justice and speaking in tones of 
command and attended with penal terrors, could reach the height of 
Christ’s constraining love. Yet holy law must ever speak, and ever 
remind us how sacredly Christ our Saviour regarded and regards it, 
and ever be “‘a schoolmaster unto Christ, that we might be justified 
by faith.” Although, “ After that faith is come, we are no longer 
under a schoolmaster” (Gal. iii. 24, 25). 

According to the history of Redemption the Covenant between 
the Father and the Son put the case as related to szzners into the 
hands of Christ the Mediator. Henceforth, the sinner is to treat 
with the Saviour. He—in any covenant toward man—affixes such 
terms or conditions as he may deem proper. If these conditions are 
met, Christ will approve and bless; if these conditions are rejected, 
Christ will judge and condemn. 

In the administration of Grace, Christ is properly the supreme 
Judge. Hence, he decides that sin against the Holy Ghost, the 
reprover, persuader, regenerator, sanctifier, cannot be forgiven. Re- 
sistance to him may be fatal. 


* See Lectures by James Richards, D.D., with a Memoir. 1846, Edited by S. H. Gridley, D.D. 
27 
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It is evident, then, that the mere fact of the Atonement as made 
and “finished” does not give to every man or te any man a claim 
on God to the completed benefits of Redemption. If it did, then 
every man might ¢hus be saved, as he is, unrenewed, unregenerate, 
This, no Evangelical Christian will (we think) admit. The Scriptures 
teach,—‘ Without faith it is impossible to please God” (Heb. xi. 6), 
And, Christ declares,—“ Ye must be born again” (John iii. 7). 

There are, then, conditions which apply to any and all. Conditions 
which the atoning Mediator hath established, viz., “ Repentance to- 
ward God, and Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ.” These conditions 
are indispensable to salvation, in the very nature of the case (else it 
would be, salvation zz sin—not salvation from sin); and they are 
made indispensable by the authoritative yet gracious declaration of 
the Saviour himself. The Scriptures are explicit,—“ Repent,” cried 
John, the forerunner of the Christ— Repent ye; for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.” “ Repent ye,” proclaimed Christ, the Mes- 
siah, “ for the kingdom of heaven is at hand” (Matt. iii. 2; iv. 17). 

Peter preached at Pentecost,—‘ Repent, and be baptized every 
one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins”; 
and in the temple,—“ Repent, and be converted that your sins may 
be blotted out.” Paul at Athens preached,—“ God now command- 
eth all men everywhere to repent” (Acts ii. 38; iii. 19; xvii. 30). 

The authoritative declaration of the Christ has fixed this condition 
as universal and indispensable,—“ Except ye repent, ye shall all like- 
wise perish” (Luke xiii. 3, repeated in 5th verse). 

Another condition alike indispensable, but not meritorious, has 
been fixed by the same divine authority,—‘ He that believeth on 
the Son hath everlasting life; and he that believeth not the Son 
shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him” (John iii. 
36). “ Repent ye and believe the Gospel” (Mark i. 15). The great 
commission is,—“ Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature. He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; 
but he that believeth not shall be damned” (Mark xvi. 15, 16). 

The grace provided upon the indispensable and meritorious condi- 
tion of Christ’s infinite sacrifice for sin is thus proffered and promised 
upon the indispensable, but not meritorious conditions of Repent- 
ance and Faith. Christ has paid the infinite price—“ fully satisfying 
the justice of the Father” (Conf., VIII. 5), for one, or every sin ; for 
one, or every sinner. Christ has thus obtained salvation for us; but 
it is not ours (it could not become ours, we might more strongly say), 
except on the conditions which he himself hath established. Wher- 
ever these conditions are met, the promise will be fulfilled. 
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Will the conditions be met? The question is one of great practi- 
cal and doctrinal importance in the scheme of Redemption. In some 
way, and in every case issuing in salvation, the sinner’s agency must 
be enlisted, for it is he and not God who must repent, believe, and 
be saved. Will the indispensable conditions be met, by the sinner’s 
ready and grateful acceptance? aThey should be thus met. But, 
alas! they will not be. Sacred Scripture and human history abun- 
dantly prove this negative. 

It remains, then, as a moral necessity that another agency, gracious 
and divine—the Holy Spirit—initiate the blessed work, enlist the 
human agency in repentance toward God and faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. This at least must be effected by the Holy Spirit or all be 
lost. This gracious divine agency is sovereign, but not arbitrary. 
Doubtless there are supremely good and righteous reasons why all 
may not thus be reached and saved. But this is a question not only 
profound, but fathomless, we think, to finite sounding. Certainly, it 
is not because Christ has failed to make ample provision; or has 
barred the way; or has forbidden any to partake ; or will reject any 
who repent and believe. 

Nor is it because God has created men in order to damn them or 
because he delighteth in the death of any soul that dieth. He would 
rather, as he declares, infinitely rather, every soul would turn and 
live. The divine plan and provision and promise in grace—it is safe 
and orthodox to say—are in full accord with this solemn declaration 
of God and the urgent obligation impressed upon every soul “to re- 
pent and believe the Gospel.” 

Yet, it is no less certain that if these indispensable conditions be 
met, and redemption be effected in any case, it must be by the 
applying agency of the Holy Ghost. He must initiate the good 
work and continue it unto perfection—not arbitrarily, but sovereign- 
ly—not in violation of man’s moral nature, but in accord with it— 
not by creating new faculties or moral powers (as if the change were 
physical), but by renewing these “in knowledge, righteousness, and 
true holiness,” and thus, at length, conforming them to the will of 
God and confirming them in the likeness of Christ. Such “ from the 
beginning God hath chosen to salvation through sanctification of the 
Spirit and belief of the truth” (2 Thess. ii. 13). ‘ Elect according to 
the foreknowledge of God the Father, through sanctification of the 
Spirit, unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ ; 
who are kept by the power of God, through faith unto salvation” 
(1 Peter i. 2, 5). 

The Scriptures reveal the secret of this spiritual need in such words 
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as these: “The natural man receiveth not the things . . . . of God, 
for they are foolishness unto him. They that are after the flesh do 
mind the things of the flesh. The carnal mind is enmity against 
God” (2 Cor. ii. 14; Rom. viii. 5, 7). The sinful human heart would 
fail to meet the conditions indispensable to salvation without some 
gracious influence from above. Hence the universal need that the 
Holy Spirit undertake the work of grace, “ whereby, convincing us of 
our sin and misery, enlightening our minds in the knowledge of 
Christ, and renewing our wills, he doth persuade and enable us to 
embrace Jesus Christ, freely offered to us in the Gospel” (S. C., 31). 

“In this statement,” says Dr. R., “the whole work of conviction 
and conversion is comprised, and its accomplishment ascribed to the 
Holy Spirit, as its true and proper cause; not, however, overlooking 
the instrumentality of the Word, nor denying that an outward call is 
freely given to all where the Gospel comes. There is no truth more 
certain than that the Gospel is to be preached to all men, without 
distinction, and that all are invited and commanded by it to come 
and partake of the blessings which it reveals. At the same time, it 
is manifest that some refuse, with aggravated guilt ; while some sub- 
mit to the Divine Spirit who doth accompany the Word .. . . and 
dispose the sinner humbly and thankfully to embrace the proffered 
mercy. This work of the Spirit our standards denominate a Ca//, and 
an effectual Call, because it does not fail to reach its end. Any call 
which leaves the subject of it short of this, cannot be effectual. 
Though it come from the Word, or Providence, or Spirit of God, or 
from all three combined, if it does not issue in ‘Repentance unto 
life,’ and in ‘ Faith unfeigned,’ it is not effectual.” 

I refer to one other statement of Dr. Richards which briefly and 
clearly presents his view of the Spirit’s gracious work on our behalf: 
“ He works all spiritual good in us, but in a way which does no vio- 
lence to our faculties. He enlightens our understandings, and we 
see; he inclines our hearts to the right, and we choose it; he draws 
us, and we run after him; and though this is done by an agency 
which is effectual, yet it in no degree militates against our freedom. 
His action in this case is indeed the cause of our acting; while it is 
true that we act, and act freely in the full possession of all our 
powers. It is God who sheds abroad his love in our hearts, but we 
who love. It is God who gives repentance, but we who repent; God 
who gives faith, but we who believe; and so of all other graces’ 
{Lecture on Effectual Calling). This is tersely and admirably sum- 
med up in the L. Catechism, 155: ‘The Spirit of God maketh the 
reading, and especially the preaching of the Word, an effectual means 
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of enlightening, convincing, and humbling sinners, of driving them 
out of themselves, and drawing them unto Christ; of conforming 
them unto his image, and subduing them unto his will; of strength- 
ening them against temptations and corruptions; of building them 
up in grace and establishing their hearts in holiness and comfort 
through faith unto salvation.” “Yet,” in the words of the Confes- 
sion, Chap. X. I, “so as they come most freely, being made willing 
by his grace.” “Yet,” again (Conf., XVI. 3), “are they not hereupon 
to grow negligent, as if they were not bound to perform any duty 
unless upon a special motion of the Holy Spirit; but they ought to 
be diligent in stirring up the grace of God that isin them.” This ac- 
cords with the inspired injunction (Phil. ii. 12-13): “ Work out your 
own salvation with fear and trembling; for it is God which worketh 
in you both to will and to do of his good pleasure. 

‘ “Wherefore grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are 
sealed unto the day of redemption.” 

To secure such a fulfilment of such conditions, and to effect such a 
salvation of lost sinners, the gracious agency of the Holy Spirit is 
indispensable; and it alone is equal to the great and gracious task. 
Wherefore, if ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts, as in the 
provocation. Unto whom he sware in his wrath that they should 
not enter into his rest (Heb. iii.; Psalm xcv.) 

But it is time that we follow Dr. Richards to the consideration of 
this important practical question : 

Did Christ, then, die for all mankind, or for a part only? 

Already we have found that Dr. Richards teaches a twofold ob- 
ject, aim, or end subserved by the death of Christ, viz.: An immediate 
or proximate end ; an ultimate or final end. The immediate end was 
secured when, by his death, Christ’s atoning work was “ finished,” 
e. g.(Rom. iii. 25, 26): “ To declare God’s righteousness for the remis- 
sion of sins that are past, through the forbearance of God, that he 
might be just and the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus”; “to 
magnify the law and make it honorable ”’ (Isa. xlii. 21) ; “ to condemn 
sin in the flesh” (Rom. viii. 3). Then ang@.thus was proclaimed to 
the moral universe God’s detestation of sin; his attachment to his 
law; and his determination to maintain its authority. 

The ultimate end would be secured when by the applying agency of 
the Holy Ghost sinners should be brought to exercise ‘‘ Repentance 
toward God and Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ ”; should be “‘ justified 
and sanctified and glorified” (Rom. viii. 30). 

In accordance with the zmmediate end thus secured, says Dr. R., 
“Christ’s death opened the way for God to show mercy. It removed 
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the impediment which existed antecedent to the fact of an atone- 
ment, and which but for this fact would have forever barred the door 
of salvation to mankind. The death of Christ rendered the salvation 
of all possible, so far as the atonement was concerned. As an ex- 
piatory offering it was all-sufficient (infinite) in satisfying Divine jus- 
tice; for effecting the immediate end (ec. g., to declare God’s righte. 
ousness, to maintain God’s law, and to condemn sin) it was complete. 
In this view it was precisely the same thing, as it stood related to the 
elect and the non-elect. The sacrificial service was one and the same, 
appointed by the same authority and for the same immediate pur- 
pose, and performed by the same glorious Personage at the very 
same time. It wanted nothing to constitute it a true and perfect 
sacrifice for sin, as it stood related to the whole world. It was but 
this true and perfect sacrifice, as it stood related to the elect. Any 
other view would have overturned its sufficiency for all mankind; 
for it was not the sufficiency of Christ to de a sacrifice, but his 
sufficiency as a sacrifice for the whole world, that was maintained. 
According to Milner, the Church from the earliest ages rested in the 
opinion that Christ dicd for all. In complete accordance with this 
they held that this most perfect sacrifice for sin became efficient for 
salvation by the applying agency of the Holy Ghost. Intrinsically it 
was the same for all the world and for all time. As a sacrifice for 
sin, in and of itself, it did nothing for one which it did not do for all. 
When this (immediate) end or object of Christ’s death is considered, 
it seems proper to say that he died for all; and we understand the 
Bible as asserting this when it says: ‘He gave himself a ransom for 
all’; ‘he is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but also 
for the sins of the whole world.’ 

“To make provision for the whole human family by pouring out his 
blood, it behooved him neither to be nor to do anything more than 
he actually did. As a Person of infinite dignity, he accomplished 
that very service in that very nature, and in all those circumstances 
of touching interest, which alone would have been requisite had he 
intended to make atonement for the whole world. But this nature, 
be it remembered, is the common nature of man, and if rendering an 
expiatory service in this nature would make atonement for one, why 
not for another, and another, and for—all ?” (Thus men everywhere 
and for all time might behold him, as his harbinger proclaimed him 
to be, “ The Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world.”) 

But further, “‘ All the world guilty before God’ (Rom iii. 19), had 
by their sin so far forth declared that the law was not good, nor God 
worthy to be obeyed. Christ revérses this statement, and by 
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supremest loyalty, even incarnation, suffering, and death, proclaims 
before the universe the holiness and goodness of God and the excel- 
lence and importance of his law. What is there, then, in the nature 
and circumstances of Christ’s sacrifice, which should limit its avail- 
ableness to a part of the human race? Did it not bear sufficiently upon 
the conduct of the whole? Did it not condemn sin—all sin—the sin of 
one man as much as the sin of another? Did it not vindicate the 
divine holiness and the purity and excellence of that law which man 
had broken? Did it not evince God’s determination to sustain the au- 
thority of his law, while it exhibited his boundless compassion 
toward a guilty world? What more would we have in it, or what 
other or greater moral influence would we have it exert, had it been 
designed asa sacrifice of expiation for the whole human family?” ... . 

If it be objected that the doctrine of substitution would forbid that 
Christ died for all men, Dr. Richards’ reply is: “ Christ did and suf- 
fered what he must have done had he been the substitute for all, 
and, so far as we can discern, nothing more or less. What he did 
and suffered bore the same relation to sin and holiness, to the law 
and government of God, as it would have done had he offered him- 
self for all. Nay, we consider it impossible that he should, by his 
obedience and death, have condemned sin and magnified the law, and 
this in man’s nature, without doing it with reference to every man’s 
sin, and the dishonor which every man had cast upon the law. His 
sacrificial service was open and public, performed in the face of the 
universe, and gave out a testimony which was heard through all 
worlds, and a testimony which bore as strongly upon one man’s sin as 
another’s, and upon the righteousness of God in his condemnation. 
Indeed, whatever was the language of this solemn transaction con- 
cerning God or man, it equally respected all men, and God in rela- 
tion to all men. Were we, therefore, to look only at the nature of 
his sacrifice, and the purposes it was immediately designed to 
answer in the moral adminstration of God, we could not doubt that 
so far as Christ was the substitute of any man, he was the substi- 
tute of all men.” 

Dr. Richards also illustrates and confirms this view by the rite of 
sacrifice under the dispensation of Moses “ Admit, then, 
that every man in the Jewish nation, good or bad, elect or non-elect, 
when he brought his sin or trespass offering to the Lord, was taught, 
by the very nature of the institution, that his offering or victim was 
his substitute, could he avoid the conclusion that a greater and in- 
finitely more precious victim was his substitute also? Could he 
understand the nature of the Mosaic sacrificial service without, per- 
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ceiving that the type pointed to the Antitype?” (In accord with 
this thought, the herald voice of John the Baptist would not have 
sounded strange to Jewish ears: ‘“ Behold the Lamb, which taketh 
away the sin of the world.”) 

But more than this, the rite of sacrifice was observed during the 
patriarchal ages, and at the earliest times, when the first sons of 
Adam brought their offerings at the appointed time, and by Divine 
appointment to present them at the altar. Were these sacrifices, 
thus offered, the substitutes for the offerers? Did they typify the 
Saviour and his sacrifice of expiation? Most certainly they did, or 
they were an unmeaning and unprofitable service. Here, then, was 
instruction which God himself imparted, and which exhibits two im- 
portant facts, to wit: that the victims employed in animal sacrifice 
were the appointed substitutes of their respective offerers; and that 
being types of Christ, they show him to be the substitute of the 
offerers also. Now, as the rite of sacrifice was universal—instituted 
for the whole sinful family of man—how can we escape the conclu- 
sion that a foundation was‘ laid for this universality by appointing 
the Mediator to appear in human nature and to offer a sacrifice in 
behalf of the whole human family? Allow a substitution thus uni- 
versal and all appears plain. Say with the Scriptures that Christ is 
“the Mediator between God and men” (1 Tim. ii. 5), and that “ He, 
by the grace of God, tasted death for every man” (Heb. ii. 9); give 
these expressions their full and unrestricted import, and there is no 
difficulty in allowing that the ancient victims were the substitutes of 
those who offered them, and at the same time types of the Lord 
Jesus, who in his sacrificial character sustained an important (imme- 
diate) relation to the entire family of man. But deny a substitution 
thus universal and you are plunged into impenetrable darkness. 

Dr. Richards reiterates and multiplies arguments on this point be- 
cause it was, in his honest judgment, Scriptural and important. But 
not to follow him further in this argumentation, we give his ‘conclu- 
sion: “ If Christ (as Mediator) were a substitute for all men, or died 
in the room of all, then it cannot be denied that his sacrifice bore 
such a relation to the sins of men that a way was thereby opened for 
the restoration of the whole human race to the favor of God. And, 
on the other hand, if no substitution of this universal character 
existed, I do not see but that we must restrict the availableness of 
Christ's death to the elect only.” 

Dr. Richards now turns to answer expressly two counter-questions, 
which he has already answered, essentially, by the distinct statement 
of this doctrine. These questions are—(1) “ If Christ died in the room 
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of all, why are not all saved? (2) If he died for all, or in reference 
to all, why the speciality sometimes indicated in the language of 
Scripture, that he lay down his life for his sheep, for his friends, for 
the Church ?”’ 

His answer to the first question is: “ Though Christ did die for 
all, so as to make his death avaz/able to their salvation, it does not 
follow as a consequence that.all will actually be saved.” (Of this 
principle there are multiplied illustrations and confirmations in Scrip- 
ture. We need only quote some of these from his many references.) 

He replies to the second question: “ The special statements that 
Christ died for his sheep, his friends, his Church, does not contra- 
dict or exclude the general statements that ‘he died for all,’ that 
‘he tasted death for every man,’ etc., but is explained (as already 
shown) by reference to the w/tzmaze end or object of his death.” 

This ultimate end is to be secured by the applying agency of the 
Holy Ghost, even the ultimate salvation of those, and only those, 
who are led to exercise “‘ Repentance toward God and Faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

“But this ultimate end which is to be secured by the sovereign 
and gracious agency of the Holy Ghost (sovereign, but not arbitrary ; 
gracious, but not exclusive), hinders not the availableness of Christ’s 
sacrifice in relation to all, nor throws the slightest suspicion upon 
the doctrine which we have advocated. Because this was the ulti- 
mate end or object contemplated in the death of Christ, is it just to 
say that there could have been no other end or object contemplated ? 
Doubtless, whatever follows as the proper result of his atoning 
sacrifice, he sought, more immediately or remotely, as an end or 
object of his undertaking in this infinitely solemn and amazing 
tragedy.” 

This position, based upon the comprehensive history of Redemp- 
tion, Dr. Richards proceeds to illustrate and confirm by the varied 
representations of Scripture—e. g., the parable of the marriage sup- 
per, where it is expressly said, A// things are ready, and ready, too, 
for those who, it seems, in the event never came; the indefinite 
tender of salvation made to all men where the Gospel comes. (To 
us, he says, no maxim appears more certain than that a salvation 
offered implies a salvation provided ; for God will not tantalize his 
creatures by tendering them that which is not in his hand to be- 
stow); the declared purpose of God in sending his Son into the 
world, and which he has expressed in such a manner as to leave no 
reasonable doubt that provision is made for all. ‘‘ For God so loved 
the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
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lieveth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” The 
word world employed here by the Saviour himself must mean either 
the world of mankind, the human race, or the elect world. The latter 
interpretation would make the passage run thus: “ God so loved the 
elect world, that whosoever of the elect world shall believe in him,” 
etc. 

Besides this reductio ad absurdum of the limitarian interpretation, 
Dr. Richards refers to the context as fixing the sense and condemn- 
ing the limitarian interpretation: ‘ For God sent not his Son into the 
world to condemn the world, but that the world through him might 
be saved.” And again, “This is the condemnation, that light has 
come into the world, and men loved darkness rather than light” 
(John iii. 16, 17, 19). 

Dr. R. also refers to the usus doguendi which forbids the limitarian 
interpretation of the word wor/d as God’s chosen people, or the elect. 
“ Nowhere is it used,” he remarks, “ that we have discovered, for the 
elect, the Church, or God’s redeemed ones, in distinction from others.” 

He elsewhere refers to Calvin’s Commentary on this passage (John 
iii. 16), “God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life,” as follows: “ By the world, according to Calvin, we 
are to understand ‘ genus humanum, the human race collectively, and 
not the elect as a distinct portion of the world. God hath affixed, 
says Calvin, a mark of universality to his words on this occasion, 
both that he might invite all promiscuously to the participation of life, 
and that he might cut off excuse to the unbelieving. This univer- 
sality, he tells us, is indicated not only by the term whosoever, but 
by the term world. ‘For though God finds nothing in the world 
worthy of his favor, nevertheless he shows himself propitious to the 
whole world, since he calls all men, without exception, to faith in 
Christ, which is nothing else than an entrance into life.’ 

“ This passage of Scripture, according to its obvious meaning,’ says 
Dr. Richards, “ declares God’s love to the human race collectively in 
the gift of his Son, which gift involved in it the means of their salva- 
tion. He sent his Son that they might be saved, not that they should 
infalliby be saved. His love was expressed in providing the means, 
and their destiny he has made to turn upon the use which should 
be made of this inestimable provision of Divine mercy. Hence 
Christ himself says in the words immediately following: ‘ He that 
believeth not is condemned already, decause he hath not believed in 
the name of the only begotten Son of God’ (John iii. 18). Here 
he assigns the true and only cause of condemnation to sinners under 
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the light of the Gospel, namely, uxbelief. But how could unbelief 
be the cause, at least the principal cause, if no sacrifice has been 
offered for them, and no means of salvation provided? There would 
then be another reason for their condemnation, a reason far deeper 
and more controlling, to wit, 0 atonement, nor the means of one.” 

This question, which is of such interest to the world, Dr. Richards 
has discussed at length in his volume of Lectures, edited by S. H. 
Gridley, D.D., and in a pamphlet published by the Presbyterian 
Board and designated No. 294, “ The Extent of the Atonement.” 

Dr. R..proceeds at large to show that in teaching the doctrine of a 
general atonement, or that Christ died for all, he is not peculiar, since 
Paul affirmed (1 Tim. ii. 4,5, 6): “ God will have all men to be saved, 
and to come to the knowledge of the truth; for there is one God, and 
one Mediator between God and men—the man Christ Jesus, who gave 
himself a ransom for all.” 

And John affirmed (1 John ii. 2): “Christ is the propitiation for 
our sins, and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole 
world.” And the Epistle to the Hebrews affirmed (ii. 9): ‘ Christ 
by the grace of God tasted death for every man.” And the Har- 
binger of Christ declared (John i. 29): “Behold the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world.” 

And the divine Christ taught (John iii. 16): ““God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 

And he gave “ The Great Commission” (Mark xvi. 15, 16), “ Go 
ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature. He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth 
not shall be damned.” 

And he authorized “ The Great Invitation” to be repeated every- 
where and for all time (Rev. xxii. 17): “‘ The Spirit and the bride say, 
Come. And let him that heareth say, Come. And let him that is 


athirst come. And whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely.” 


It will appear from the writings of Justin that the early Chris- 
tians, even the Jewish, had cast aside all limitations of the atonement 
toa particular people, while Justin himself speaks of “man,” “the 
human race,” “ mankind ” as those for whom Christ died. A@hana- 
sius, styled “‘ The Father of Orthodoxy,” says (Defensio Fidei Nicae- 
nae, sec. 14): “Christ offered himself... . a sacrifice for all, that 
he might deliver us all” (contra, Arianos, i. 60); “ Laden with guilt, 
the world was condemned of law, but the Logos assumed the con- 
demnation, and suffering in the flesh gave salvation—or made it pos- 
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sible—to all” (Pres. Quar. Rev. 1853, p. 260); “ Because we were all 
exposed to death, he gave himself up to death for us all;...., 
he offered himself a sacrifice for all, that he might set all free from 
original sin ” (/dzd.). Ambrose declares,—‘ The mystical Sun of righte- 
ousness rose for all, came to all, suffered and rose again for all; but 
if one’ believes not in Christ he defrauds himself of the general 
benefit.” 

The Alexandrian school, the Antiochian school, the Greek 
fathers,—all taught that Christ died for the race,—for all. Chrysos- 
tom and Gregory the Great are cited as teaching this doctrine; while 
Augustine is referred to upon the authority of Prosper, his admirer 
and follower, as maintaining that Christ gave himself a ransom for all. 
The declaration of Pelagius, that this had been the uncontradicted 
doctrine of the Church ever since the time of the Apostles, is said 
to have passed without challenge; while Lucidus, a zealous Augus- 
tinian, pressing beyond his master, avowing that Christ died only 
for the elect, was accused at the Council of Arles and compelled to 
recant. 

Gotteschalk, in the ninth century, vigorously maintained the theory 
of Lucidus; but after the death of Gotteschalk, in 867, this theory 
well-nigh disappeared from view for centuries. Among the Reform- 
ers, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Dr. R. refers to Luther, 
Melancthon, Osiander, Brentius, CEcolampadius, Zwinglius, and 
Bucer as holding the doctrine of a general atonement. 

He quotes from “‘ The Psalgrave Confession professed in the domin- 
ions of Frederick V., Prince Elector Palatine,’—‘* The death of Christ 
is a full, all-sufficient payment (or atonement) not only for our sins, 
but for the sins of the whole world”; from the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the Church of England, “The offering of Christ once made is 
that perfect . . . . satisfaction for all the sins of the whole world, 
both original and actual”; from the Heidelberg Catechism, ‘Christ 
bore ... the weight of the wrath of God for the sins of all mankind.” 

Yet the Synod of Dort (notwithstanding the explicit declarations 
of Musculus and Zanchius indicating the position of the original 
Reformed Church on this question), it is well understood, repre- 
sented a variety of views, and the form of words in The Articles, 
etc., adopted “still wears the appearance of a compromise.” 

To Calvin’s Commentaries, “which were the labors of his riper 
years,” Dr. Richards refers at large as “ unequivocally teaching the 
doctrine of a general atonement.” He quotes his vigorous comment 
on the words of Christ (John iii. 16), which we have already cited; 
also (Mat. xxvi. 28): “ This is my blood of the New Testament, which 
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is shed for many for the remission of sins.” ‘Under the name of 
many,” says Calvin, “ he designates not a part of the world only, but 
the whole human race.” 

See also his Commentary on Romans v. 18: “ Therefore, as by the 
offence of one, judgment came upon all men to condemnation; even 
so by the righteousness of one the free gift came upon all men unto 
justification of life.” Calvin says: .“ He makes this favor common to 
all, because it is propounded to all, and not because it is in reality ex- 
tended to all; forthough Christ suffered for the sins of the whole world, 
and is offered through God’s benignity indiscriminately to all, yet all 
do not receive him ”—(“‘ Nam etsi passus est Christus pro peccatis totius 
mundi, atque omnibus indifferenter Dei benignitate offertur; non 
tamen omnes apprehendum.”) 

But, not to pursue these references to Calvin, we quote from his 
last will and testament, written two months before his death: “I 
further testify and declare that as a suppliant I humbly implore of 
him to grant me to be so washed and purified by the blood of that 
sovereign Redeemer, shed for the sins of the human race, that I may 
be permitted to stand before his tribunal in the image of the Redeemer 
himself.” 

Bullinger, successor of Zwinglius at Zurich, author of “ The Second 
Helvetic Confession,” says in one of hissermons: “ The Lord died for 
all, but all are not partakers of this redemption, through their own 
fault.” This “Second Helvetic Confession,” prepared by Bullinger 
in 1564, is characterized by Dr. Shedd (“ Hist. of Christian Doctrine,” 
ii, 469) as one of the principal symbols of the Reformed Church® It 
was adopted by all the Reformed Churches in Switzerland (except at 
Basle), by the Reformed Churches in Poland, Hungary, Scotland, and 
France. It represents the Protestant theology of Switzerland as 
completed by Calvin and his coadjutors. Besides having great cur- 
rency among the Reformed Churches within and without Switzerland, 
as just noted, it appeared as local confessions for the use of provincial 
churches, as the Confessio Palatina, and the Repetitio Anhaltina. 

This notable Calvinistic Confession declares: “ Christ took the sins 
of the world upon himself, endured their punishment and satisfied 
Divine justice.” 

It were well for some demonstrative Calvinists to consider whether, 
in their zeal for orthodoxy, they do not, wittingly or unwittingly, 
contradict Calvin. The system of doctrine constructed by the West- 
minster Assembly (July 1, 1643, to February 22, 1648), nearly a hun- 
dred years after the Second Helvetic Confession, sought successfully to 
be Calvinistic. In the circumstances of its formation, however, as 
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well as in its theological character, it bears a close resemblance to 
the Canons of the Synod of Dort (Shedd, “ Hist. of Christian Doctrine,” 
ii, 480). “ There is ample evidence that the Standards of the West- 
minster Assembly, like the Canons of the Synod of Dort, were a 
compromise.” Observing the Scriptural discrimination between 
such terms as Atonement, Reconciliation, Redemption, etc., as well 
as between the atoning work of Christ and the applying agency of 
the Holy Ghost, Dr. Richards found the most satisfactory accord 
between the Standards and the Scriptures. He could be at once 
loyal to the Presbyterian Standards and supremely loyal to the 
Standard of standards. He could consistently accept the conserva- 
tive and conciliatory position of Presidency of the Auburn Conven- 
tion (1837), which issued ‘‘The Auburn Declaration,” a Declaration 
of which Dr. A. A. Hodge has just said (PRES. REVIEW, April, 1884, 
p. 272): “‘ From the representative character of the body that issued 
it, and from the fact that the Old-school Assembly of 1870 endorsed 
it as ‘embracing all the fundamentals of the Calvinistic creed,’ it 
remains a highly authoritative statement of the degree of variation 
in interpreting their common Confession of Faith, which the two 
great parties to our reunion treaty mutually demanded and allowed.” 

—‘‘A Convention which believed that both themselves and the 


body they were representing were thoroughly loyal to the Westminster 
symbols,” and therefore made their Declaration of TRUE DOCTRINES 
over against tabulated ERRORS, “affirming their cordial acceptance 
of the Confession of Faith as the best formula of Christian doctrine 
in @xistence.” 


—A Convention whose venerable president, now in his 7oth 
year, “wrote an open letter designed to quiet misapprehensions 
and to certify to the essential loyalty of the represented body to the 
accepted standards. His testimony must be regarded as intelligent, 
honest, conclusive. In respect to the ministers, he declared that 
they have all solemnly professed to believe the Confession of Faith 
as containing that system of doctrine taught inthe Scriptures; .... 
accepting . . . . such truths as are ‘vital to the system, and which 
distinguish it from Arminianism and semt-pelagianism.’” “They be- 
lieve,” says Dr. Richards, “in the doctrine of total depravity by 
nature; in regeneration by the sovereign and efficacious influence of 
the Holy Spirit; in justification by the righteousness of Christ as 
the only true and meritorious cause; in the perseverance of the 
saints and the interminable punishment of the wicked. As to the 
churches, he testifies, after an examination of twenty-six formulas of 
admission to membership, which he had gathered by application to 
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as many presbyteries: If I have any judgment as to what belongs to 
orthodoxy, they are as sound as a roach They favor the 
idea of a general atonement, as John Calvin and the early Reformers 
did.” 

—A Convention which “ adopted a resolution recommending all 
the presbyteries in their connection to take steps toward the more 
general circulation of the Confession and catechisms among the 
churches under their care.” 

—A Convention whose Christian, candid, and orthodox Declara- 
tion opened the way for Presbyterian Reunion in 1870, and was thus 
generously and deservedly recognized by the O. S. General Assem- 
bly of 1868: “‘ We regard the Auburn Declaration as an authoritative 
statement of the New-school type of Calvinism, and as indicating 
how far they desire to go, and how much liberty they wish in regard 
to what the terms of union call, the various modes of explaining, 
illustrating, and stating the Calvinistic faith.” The Assembly 
further declared its judgment that the Declaration embraced “all 
the fundamentals of the Calvinistic creed,” and expressed its belief that 
the New-school party claimed and desired only that degree of varia- 
tion from the Standards “ which would be represented by the theology 
of Richards and the Auburn Declaration.” This voluntary and 
deserved recognition was appropriately acknowledged the following 
year, on the floor of Assembly (O. S.) by a representative of the 
theology of Richards and the Auburn Declaration: “ We recall the 
generous act of your last Assembly in amply vindicating our ortho- 
doxy by that deliverance which, of your own accord, was entered 
upon your minutes, and for which we render you, in the name of all 
truth and fairness, our sincere thanks.” 

As has been well said, “ So long as these modes of viewing, stat- 
ing, explaining, and illustrating the common system are admissible, 
we see no reason why every genuine Calvinistic mind should not be 
substantially satisfied” (Pres. Quar. and Princeton Rev., January, 
1876, containing an interesting article by Dr. E. D. Morris, of Lane 
Seminary.) 

Loyal at once to the Presbyterian Standards and to the inspired 
Standard of standards, Dr. Richards could be honest and earnest and 
sincerely irenic in closing, with those memorable words, the famous 
“Pastoral Letter” of 1838, which he was commissioned to write to 
the Presbyterian churches represented by the Auburn Convention: 
“We love and honor the Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian 
Church, as containing more well-defined fundamental truth, with 
less defects, than appertains to any other human formula of doctrine, 
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and as calculated to hold in intelligent concord a greater number of 
sanctified minds than any which could now be framed; and we dis. 
claim all design—past, present, and future—to change it.” 


RECAPITULATION. 


Promises and prophecies of the Messiah pervade the Old Testa. 
ment Scriptures. The promise of the Christ interlocked with the 
very sentence pronounced upon Adam. Still the sinning Adam 
must be excluded from Eden. Even under grace, sin must withdraw 
into correspondent surroundings; and the sinner, though allowed one 
more probation, must be confronted by external badges of his moral 
degradation and shame and slavery. Reminded of his former failure 
and of his present sin and woe, he is, also, reminded of life instead 
of death; reminded that gracious help has already some way come, 
and is within his reach, and that he is challenged to turn to the 
gracious helper and be rescued from ruin. 

Yet he is taught by his sad experience and environment, and, 
especially, is he taught by the very terms of the gracious promise, 
that help in his case ts not easy ; that to rescue him from the penalty 
of his sin will require struggle and suffering of his gracious helper, 
and that self-help will not avail. The seed of the woman should 
bruise the head of the serpent, dut zt should bruise his heel (Gen. iii. 
15). If, before, the guilty Adam had been impressed with the majesty 
of Divine law and the terrors of offended justice, he must now, in 
the midst of his remorse and exclusion and need of help and hope, 
see how holy is the law and how sacred and awful is the Divine 
Majesty; see how sin brings suffering which else had not been; how 
it needs expiation, which he cannot give, and restoration (redemp- 
tion) through a new order of things, which else had not been 
required ; that, if rescued, it must be by a sinless, suffering Saviour. 
However faintly these lessons may have been recognized then, or 
may be now, they are fully implied in the history. These facts 
clearly indicate the divine order, which is obviously that of the actual 
history. Thus we are brought to the Azstorico-doctrinal method pur- 
sued by Dr. Richards. 

The hzstory of Redemption gives the actual setting and true 
definition of Redemption as a doctrine. It also gives the several ele- 
ments included in this doctrine, which enter as parts distinct, though 
not separate, into the real history of Redemption. This history is 
one, and only one. In sacred Scripture only is this history recorded 
and traceable in its completeness. It is arranged for us by a divine 
hand. This divine arrangement defines the doctrine, and adjusts 
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the parts of the history and the elements of the doctrine, and defi- 
nitely reveals the office and the work assigned to each Divine agent, 
the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

Hence, the Azstorico-doctrinal method as divine has a decided ad- 
vantage over the dogmatico-doctrinal method. The former is 
one and exact; the latter is manifold, speculative, and contra- 
dictory. In the former, the doctrine and definition are given 
in the inspired history. In the latter, each writer formulates a 
definition according to his preconceived philosophic and theological 
opinions. Wisely, therefore, does Dr. Richards point us to the 
Scriptures to get their definition in the very terms which record the 
history. Following this true method, we find that Atonement -has 
its specific terms with their specific significance in the Old Testament 
and the New, both in the type and the antitype. 

We also find that Redemption has its specific terms with their 
specific significance different from those of Atonement. 

Another set of terms with another significance is assigned to 
Reconciliation. These differences are correlated to the different 
Divine offices and agencies. Following this divine method, we ascer- 
tain which is the largest term, Atonement, or Redemption, or Recon- 
ciliation, or Satisfaction, and what is the differentia. 

We are authorized to read into each term only what it contains, 
and to read out of it nothing which it contains; for the Scriptures 
are one, and cannot be broken. 

Over against this historical method of inspired Scripture stands 
the dogmatico-doctrinal method of human speculation. To illustrate 
the character and utility of the latter we need only recall some of 
the diverse definitions already noted. 

The Atonement, then, according to Scripture, is a work that has 
been wrought. It is, and for eighteen hundred years has been, a 
part of actualized history. 

Christ hath suffered, “once for all”—‘“the just for the unjust.” 
“He dieth no more.” ‘There remaineth no more sacrifice for sin.” 
“He hath overcome, and is set down with the Father in his throne.” 
(Rev. iii. 21.) 

On the other hand, Redemption is now being carried on by the 
applying agency of the Holy Ghost toward complete salvation, in the 
experience of each renewed soul and of the whole Church of God, 
until it shall be presented to him a glorious Church, without spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing. 

The Atonement is all-sufficient, and, in its very nature, unlimited,. 
since the God-man, the suffering Saviour, is an infinite sacrifice. Re- 


demption implies regeneration and the other doctrines of grace, 
28 
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actualized in the soul’s experience through the effectual working of 
the Holy Ghost, and issuing in the soul's salvation. It must, there. 
fore, in the very nature of the case, be personal and particular. 

The Atonement, according to sacred Scripture, is expiatory—an 
expiation for sin. But sin is a violation of law (by commission or 
omission)—the law of God, holy, just, and good. By the very terms, 
expiation for sin, the Scriptures show that Atonement regards 
offended justice (God’s justice), inasmuch as it expiates sin against 
God. Hence, as the terms show, it looks God-ward as well as man- 
ward. It seeks to propitiate God while it expiates sin. 

Especially does it look God-ward, for in vain would it expiate (or 
cover) human sin if it did not propitiate the divine Sovereign. By 
this Scriptural, historic method we find these two elements (or phases) 


in the Atonement,—expiation for the sinner; propitiation of the 
Sovereign. 


This, it should be repeated, is a fundamental requirement of moral 
law—of righteous moral law expressed by the authority of God and 
echoed by the voice of Conscience. For Conscience, so far forth as 
it speaks in imposing moral obligation, echoes the righteous require- 
ment of God. It is a requirement not only of moral law, but of 
the moral nature, divine and human. Indeed, moral law has authority 


—has obligation and requirement—because it is the expression of 
moral nature. Supreme moral law has supreme authority, because 
it is the expression of a supreme moral Being, the personal and holy 
God. 

Christ's atoning sacrifice has primary and principal reference to 
Divine justice ; secondary reference to human guilt : 

First,—Because God, the Supreme Lawgiver, cannot deny himself 
nor his law, which is the expression of his own holiness, justice, 
goodness. 

Secondly,—Because only by propitiating Sovereign justice can par- 
don or remission of sin be secured. 

Thirdly,—Because thus only can peace come as an experimental 
fact (or reality) to the sinner’s guilty conscience. 

But this Scriptural (historic) method reveals a third element (or 
phase) in the Atonement. This, like the others, is not speculative, 
but actual, as realized in history. 

Christ, who offers the Atonement which expiates sin and pro- 
pitiates offended justice—Christ is not a sinner; but, according to the 
Scriptures, is “holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners.” 
“He was without sin.” While, then, he expiates sin by the sacrifice 
of himself, he suffers as a substitute for sinners. Indeed, this is not 
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only implied by the Scriptures (as already shown), but is asserted 
and repeated by the Scriptures: “Christ died for the ungodly.” 
“While we were yet sinners Christ died for us.” ‘“ Christ died for 
our sins.” ‘ He died for us that we should live with him.” “The 
just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God.” Proof passages 
like these could be multiplied indefinitely. 

The Atonement, then, according to the Scriptures, is sudstitutive 
as well as expiatory and propitiatory. Actually, Christ became our 
substitute. This is a fact already inwrought in the history of Re- 
demption. 

The Atonement as a reality, involving these three essential ele- 
ments, is complete. The atoning work is “finished.” The humilia- 
tion and the suffering of Incarnation (in which alone is expiation) 
have become a part of history, never to be expunged, modified, or 
repeated. The past is forever secure. 

Every point in his careful and comprehensive definition of Chris- 
tian Theology Dr. Richards closely related to this central, vital fact, 
—the Atonement as expiatory, propitiatory, substitutive. As do 
the Scriptures, so it is well for us to reiterate this transcendent fact 
involving these three essential elements. 

It is especially well for us to do this, in these times, when the 
reality is denied, and the need of expiation and propitiation and sub- 
stitution is repudiated, as by Socinus (De Servatore, III., i.): “If we 
could but get rid of this justice, even if we had no other proof, that 
fiction of Christ’s satisfaction would be thoroughly exposed, and 
would vanish.” 

Or, when the reality is admitted in form, but denied in fact, 
as when the form appears in phraseology, but disappears in fact 
from “ The Vicarious Sacrifice,” which is not vicarious. So Dr. 
Bushnell asserts (p. 41): “ The substitution of Christ for us offends 
every strongest sentiment of our nature”; (p. 46): “It would satisfy 
nothing but the very worst injustice”; (p. 395): “He suffers the 
curse sinners are justly under . . . . not to satisfy God’s justice, but 
ina way of coming at their consciences and hearts”; (p. 41): 
“Simply to bring us out of our sins themselves, and so out of their 
penalties.” 

He says of Expiation (p. 496): “Iam able, after a most thorough and 
complete examination of the Scriptures, to affirm with confidence that 
they exhibit no trace of expiation”’; (p. 259): “ Justice itself isthe reason 
of polity by which God rules”; (p. 270): “ There ts no such thing in 
God, or any other being, as a kind of justice that goes by the law of 
desert.” Though he formally contradicts this (p. 380): “ Justice 
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being, in the administration, a due infliction of such evil (evil in re. 
dress of wrong) according to the ill desert of the wrong ” (also on pp. 
282, 367, and elsewhere); (p. 22): ‘‘ While the death of Christ makes 
no essential part of his work, only an incident (p. 131) which would 
give. eloquence and power to his mission, just because, not coming 
here to die, he would have it put upon him as the cost of his fidelity.” 

It were worth the while, although there is no room for it in this 
article—it were worth while to expose the many disguises in the 
title and treatment of Dr. Bushnell’s book. 

These may, however, be summarily indicated in the chief and com- 
prehensive disguises, viz.: A Vicarious Sacrifice, which is not vica- 
rious; an Atonement, which does not atone; a Redemption, which 
does not redeem; a Vicarious Sacrifice, which is a mere figure, the 
invention of a sacrifice faculty zm man,—“ observing how it was the 
way of smoke to rise up heavenward ” (p. 453), he took the hint, and 
proceeded to sacrifice; finally, a Supernatural religion or cultus, 
which, in the last analysis, is merely natural. 

“The Cross in the Light of To-day” will only lead to bewilder 
and dazzle to blind, if the ght be merely human, and not divine; if 
the Cross appear not as it was in the inspired Revelation to Paul and 
Isaiah—to apostles and prophets. 

Whatever may be “ the light of to-day,” we should be careful not 
to follow a false light, lest we pervert the Gospel of Christ; but 
rather remember evermore the inspired warning: “If any man preach 
any other Gospel unto you than that ye have received, let him be 
anathema” (Gal. i. 9). 

The historic method, which reveals the actual, suffering Saviour as 
a real substitute for sinners, fixes at once the reach of the substitu- 
tion. The Christ could not expiate our sin unless he were sinless. 
If he were a sinner, he could not be our substitute. On the other 
hand, no amount of suffering for us as our substitute (though that 
suffering have constant relation to violated law) can make him a sin- 
ner. The greater suffering would the more clearly demonstrate the 
sanctity of our substitute. 

Our substitute, owever he stand in our law-place, is not a sinner. 
Whatever penalty he suffer, though it be infinite (and therefore more 
than we, more than all the finite race of finite transgressors can bear), 
yet it is substituted penalty, not identical. Whatever penalty he 
suffered, though it were infinite, was only evil endured to sustain the 
holy law, and not the evil of personal ill-desert. Christ had no per- 
sonal ill-desert. There was no transfer of sinful character to Christ. 
We need not stop even to discuss the question whether there could 
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be such a transfer, for from first to last Christ was a sinless sufferer. 
With no personal ill-desert, no remorse could possibly attach to him. 

The suffering, however penal as related to law—however expiatory 
of human sin—however propitiatory of divine justice, was not the 
identical penalty, but substituted ; not identical, but equivalent, or 
rather it was more than equivalent in value—abundantly more. 

“ The sufferings of Christ were of vicarious import,” says Dr. Rich- 
ards, ‘‘ because he suffered in the room of sinners, and bore the indi- 
cations of Divine wrath for their sakes; but, we cannot subscribe to 
the opinion that they were strictly vicarious, if by this is meant that 
the sins of those for whom he suffered, their personal desert and their 
punishment were literally transferred to him. We maintain the doc- 
trine of substitution, but not such a substitution as implies a trans- 
fer of character and consequently of desert and punishment. This 
we think to be impossible ; and wznecessary, if notimpossible. It was 
enough that there should be a transfer of sufferings, and these not ex- 
actly in kind, degree, or duration, but in all their circumstances amount- 
ing to a full equivalent in their moral effect upon the government of 
God. We hold that Jesus died in the room of the guilty; that 
though innocent himself, he was made sin for us or treated as a sinner 
on our account and in our stead; that the Lord laid on him the in- 
iquity of us all; and that he bore our sins in his own body on the 
tree, by suffering what wasa full equivalent to the punishment due to 
our offences. This, we think, is all the substitution which the Scrip- 
tures teach; all that the nature of things will admit; and all that 
was necessary to effect the same moral ends in the government of 
God which would have been effected by inflicting on the transgressor 
the penal sanctions of his law.” 

This careful statement we insert the more readily in this recapitu- 
lation because it is the statement made by a constant, candid, conser- 
vative champion of the Presbyterian Standards; made in accordance 
with the historico-doctrinal (or Scriptural) view of Redemption ; 
made in vindication of the Scriptures and the Standards against ob- 
jections felt and expressed toward the pecuniary or commercial 
theory of substitution. (In our laudable desire to be orthodox, we 
should guard against injustice toward the Standards by pressing them 
into apparent conflict with Scripture and common-sense. It is Dr. 
Shedd, we think, who has said tersely and truthfully,—“ To speak of 
substituting a penalty identically the same would be asolecism.” Be 
it remembered, then, that throughout the history of Redemption, 
as the Bible records it, in all the suffering Christ has endured as our 


substitute he appears sinless, while he ‘taketh away the sin of the 
world.”’) 
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While Dr. Richards by this /zstorico-doctrinal statement of Re- 
demption would guard the doctrine against the solecism of identical 
substitution, or pecuniary (commercial) substitution, he would especi- 
ally guard it against the laxity of Scotist acceptilation (as if the sacrifice 
of the God-man were insufficient), and of Grotian relaxation of Fus- 
tice (as if the holy Lawgiver could be unfaithful toward himself and 
his holy Law), and more especially vindicate it against the invalid but 
specious objection urged by Socinians under cover of the commercial 
theory of substitution,that if the identical penalty has been suffered 
by the substitute, no pardon is possible—the debt is literally paid; 
there is nothing to pardon. 

This objection, repeated by Channing, and so recently repeated, 
elaborated, expanded, is rendered nugatory by the just statement of 
the doctrine as it appears in the history of Redemption. 

By this historic method, we do not ask what may be, but what is; not 
whether there may be substitution, but what is the fact in the history 
of Redemption? The fact is that “Christ hath once suffered for 
sins, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God” (1 Peter 
iii. 18 and other passages indefinitely). 

So in regard to expiation ; and if expiation, then, also, in regard to 
propitiation, as we have abundantly shown from the Scriptures. 

By this historico-doctrinal method (the doctrine incorporated in the 
history) Rationalistic criticism and objection are at once ruled out as 
illegitimate and irrelevant. 

Nowhere, whether in the natural or the supernatural—in the ma- 
terial or the moral world, do facts ask of speculation leave to be. 
Facts are, without permission of finite friend or foe. Stubborn as re- 
alities, they cannot be set aside by criticism, nor overmastered by 
theorizing; while they subjugate theories and theorists. 

If it be objected, Christ knew that none but his people would be 
saved, hence he would not have died for others; for he would not 
thus shed his blood in vain: Dr. Richards’ substantial reply is: But 
does any one know that Christ did shed his blood in vain if he died 
for all? Certainly not. Did he die in vain if he died for all? as 
not the Divine justice to be vindicated? And the Divine law to be 
maintained? And the Divine love to be revealed in providing salva- 
tion, free to all? And Divine truthfulness to be verified in offering 
salvation toall? And mediatorial purposes in grace to be promoted ?— 
so that the Holy Spirit could be sent to reprove the world of sin and 
righteousness and judgment; and probation be extended to all; and 
Divine forbearance be exercised toward all,—so that God, the Father 
(the Divine husbandman) could say: What more could I have 
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done unto my vineyard, that I have not done unto it? and Christ the 
Judge say: “I have called and ye refused.” ‘“ This is the condemna- 
tion’; and the Holy Ghost say for all eternity, to the incorrigible, as he 
has said in time, “ Ye do always resist the Holy Ghost ”; and, again, 
Jesus the Judge with supreme authority declare: “ All manner of sin 
and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men; but the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven.” To the objection that 
there is discrepancy in saying that he died “for us”—for “his peo- 
ple””—“ he lay down his life for the sheep”; and in also saying that 
“he died for all,” “he tasted death for every man,” “he is the pro- 
pitiation for our sins, and not for our sins only, but for the sins of the 
whole world ”—to this objection the reply substantially is: These 
very things the Scriptures do say. There is, however, not even an 
apparent discrepancy. He who imagines a discrepancy here would 
be tormented by the inspired statement: ote was healed; at the 
same time two were healed (and by similar passages). The sincere 
and attentive Christian, learned or unlearned, is ready with the cor- 
rect reply: If two were healed, certainly one was; if Christ died for 
all, certainly he died for his people. This reply should prove correct- 
ive, as well as correct. It cannot be hurtful or heterodox to be 
Scriptural. On the other hand, it will not do to construct our 
systems in such a manner as to compel us to cast aside clear, cumula- 
tive Scripture statements. 

We may avoid both discrepancy and confusion by observing the 
Scriptural distinction between Atonement and Redemption, by re- 
membering that Redemption in its fulness involves more—many 
more things to be done besides the atoning sacrifice of Christ, which 
was completed once for all on Calvary; by remembering that the 
atoning sacrifice even unto death will not avail for any if unapplied. 
Hence, though “ Christ died for all,” “tasting death for every man,” 
yet there is needed the applying agency of the Holy Ghost. 

The udtimate design of Christ’s death culminates in the salvation of 
some to eternal life. Hence it includes the application of Redemption 
by the Holy Ghost. This isa Confessional phrase, and its aptness and 
propriety are vindicated by Scriptural authority and theological usage. 
This application was designed in the gracious scheme. This (as al- 
ready remarked) must in the very nature of the case be personal and 
particular ; and besides, it must be personal and particular, else all, 
though unregenerate and unrenewed, would be saved by arbitrary 
fiat of God, or none would be saved, because of the sinful and re- 
bellious choice of man. 


This application of Redemption by the Holy Ghost was the crown- 
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ing condition in the gracious plan of God. It was designed, and de- 
signed to tnake the all-sufficient grace of God effective in the salvation 
of some to eternal life. This design in Divine perspective would— 
must, as the foresight of an actuality—run along individual and per- 
sonal lines. Thus it would be really definite in the Divine perspect- 
ive as it is really definite in human retrospect—retraced as an actu- 
ality along individual and personal lines, ¢. g., those who are brought 
to exercise “repentance toward God and faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

Such is the history of Redemption as it is realizing itself among sin- 
ners in probation. The history is but the actual unfolding of the 
Divine plan in the Divine order of grace,—antecedents and subse- 
quents, means and ends, conditions and consummations—all, both 
small and great, being indispensable—some as meritorious and indis- 
pensable, others as not meritorious, yet indispensable. 

Thus, the Divine plan is unconditional in the sense of the Confes- 
sion, 2. ¢., uzconditioned by anything outside of the Divine plan, but 
conditioned, also in the true sense of the Confession, as including in 
the Divine plan all the conditions indispensable to the consummation. 

As a Divine plan, holy, wise, and good, it includes (as indispensable) 
conditions, holy, wise, and good. 

Among these, as we have just seen, is the applying agency of the 
Holy Spirit as the crowning condition in the gracious plan of Re- 
demption. The doctrine, as taught in the Scriptures and formulated 
in our Standards, lies imbedded in the history of Redemption, not as 
a philosophic abstraction, or even an inspired ideal, but as a fact vital 
and veritable. 

In accordance with Scripture, it is evident that those who believe 
and repent are saved, z. ¢., those only, who (consistent with the most 
wise and holy counsel of God’s will) are brought to exercise these 
saving graces, secure the benefits of Redemption. Redemption is a 
reality, completed only when body, soul, and spirit are rescued from 
the condemnation and the power of sin, and in lasting reunion are 
saved in heaven. 

The actuality is purchased for those (or conferred upon those) who 
are graciously brought to meet the conditions. To those it is applied, 
not without means, but by the gracious means ordained—the only 
moral means which are appropriate or can be successful in the case of 
sinners, viz., Repentance and Faith. And these are means which the 
soul ztse/f must finally use (for the sinner himself must believe and 
repent. They are his acts and not another’s. They cannot be done 
by proxy—not even by the Holy Ghost in the sinner’s stead). Hence 
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the delicacy and difficulty of the task to reconcile and save the sin- 
ful soul. He must be brought to this, freely and by his own consent ; 
by persuasion, not by violence (see Conf., X., 1). The spiritual in- 
fluence is in accord with man’s moral nature, not in violation of it 
(see Conf., III., 1). As thus graciously, divinely wrought, it is effectual. 
We need not say it is irresistible. (The word is misleading.) We need 
not say this in order to be orthodox. We need not say this ir order 
to be Scriptural. The Scriptures even say of some: “ Ye do always 
resist the Holy Ghost; as your fathers did, so do ye.” ‘ Wherefore 
I was grieved with that generation.” ‘So wesee that they could not 
enter in because of unbelief.” ‘Of how much sorer punishment 

. shall he be thought worthy who hath trodden underfoot the 
Son of God . . . . and hath done despite unto the Spirit of Grace” 
(Heb. x. 29; iii. 10, 19; Acts vii. 51). 

The conclusion of Dr. Richards is: “There is nothing in the way 
of the sinner’s salvation but the stubborn and rebellious heart. There 
is an inability which consists not in the want of natural powers, but 
in the want of right dispositions” (or use of those natural powers)— 
“ An inability which is moral; which does not in the least excuse the 
subject of it, but which forms the very essence of his sin.” Its lan- 
guage is as in Luke xix. 14: “ We will not have this man to reign 
over us.” 


The Divine declaration is: “ Ye will not come to me that ye might 
have light.”——“ This is the condemnation” (John v. 40; iii. 19; see 
Lecture No. XXII.). 


ADDENDUM. 


Since forwarding my manuscript to the printer, there has come into 
my hands a volume just issued by the publishing house of Messrs. 
Armstrong & Son, New York. 

This book, on “The System of Christian Theology,” is from 
the pen of the late Dr. Henry B. Smith, Professor of Theology in 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. Dr. Smith did his great 
work in the generation immediately succeeding that of Dr. Richards. 
By common consent of all evangelical Christians, Dr. Henry B. Smith 
stood in the foremost rank as a scholarly, profound, independent 
thinker, and as an orthodox, Christian, theological Professor. 

In this noteworthy volume which has just reached me in time to 
supplement my manuscript with but too brief a reference, I tind these 
words: “ REDEMPTION implies the complete deliverance from the 
penalty, power, and all the consequences of Sin; ATONEMENT is used 
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in the sense of the sacrificial work, whereby the redemption from the 
condemning power of the law was insured.” 

RECONCILIATION sets forth what is to be done; ‘‘ ATONEMENT, in 
its current theological sense, involves the idea of the way, the mode, 
in which the reconciliation is effected—that is, by a Sacrifice for 
Sin” (p. 437 “System of Christian Theology.”) And again, “ The 
distinction is to be made between Atonement and Redemption. 
Atonement is the provision” (Ibid., p. 478). In his fragmentary but 
significant way, Dr. Smith goes on to say in regard to a general 
Atonement : ; 

“The Atonement made by Christ is made for all mankind, is such 
in nature and design, that God can save all men, consistently with the 
demands of holiness, on condition of faith and repentance. The de- 
sign of the Atonement was to save the elect, but not merely to save 
them ” (that is, not this merely) ; “zt was also designed to impart some 
blessings to the whole world, and to make the duty of accepting Christ 
urgent upon all who hear.” “ Not that it was actually designed ¢o de 
applied to all, but to some.” .... “The Atonement as such does 
not save any.” (Ibid., p. 479.) 

R. B. WELCH. 





Il. 


THE PROPER TRAINING OF YOUNG 
CONVERTS. 


HE subject naturally suggests the idea of a revival. One thinks, 
almost instinctively, of a season of unusual religious interest, 
during or following which a large number of people, mostly young, 
have come into the Church; and the question we are to answer is: 
What shall now be done with them ? 

This, however, narrows the theme too much. The class of persons 
properly included under the term “ young converts” embraces not 
only the large ingatherings that result from special outpourings of 
the Holy Spirit, but also the smaller stream that is steadily flowing 
into the Christian Church. Every healthful, prosperous congregation 
has always among its number young converts. Each communion 
season probably brings in one or more. So that the problem of how 
to deal with them is not an occasional but a constant problem. 

The first step toward its solution is to rightly define and under- 
stand the term “convert.” We must know where the person so 
called now is, before we can wisely help him to go on. 

The verb convert is strictly an active verb. At least, such is its 
proper use in all free, voluntary action. Oxygen and hydrogen, mixed 
in the proper proportions, may “be converted” into water. Buta 
Republican cannot properly be said to “ be converted” into a Demo- 
crat, or vice versa. He may be reasoned with, convinced, persuaded ; 
but the change itself, from one party to the other, must be his own 
act. He changes, not is changed. 

Such is pre-eminently the correct usage in religion. For no act of 
man is more absolutely free than that in which he surrenders and 
commits himself to the Lord Jesus Christ as his Sovereign and Re- 
deemer. Our King James Bible has the word thirteen times; and 
singularly enough only once actively. “Make the heart of this peo- 
ple fat, and make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes; lest they see 
with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with their 
heart, and convert, and be healed” (Isa. vi. 10). This passage is 
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quoted four times in the New Testament (Matt. xiii. 15 ; Mark iv. 
12; John xii. 40; Acts xxviii. 27). In the Authorized Version the 
verb is each time rendered passively, “be converted.” The revisers 
have corrected this curious error, and rendered it “turn,” (John), or 
“turn again,” (a/.). 

Similarly, in the revision, our Lord is made to say: “ Except ye 
turn, and become as little children, ye shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven” (Matt. xviii. 3). And to Peter: “ Dothou, when 
once thou hast turned again, stablish thy brethren” (Luke xxii. 32). 
And Peter says to the people in Solomon’s porch: “ Repent ye, and 
turn again” (Acts iii. 19). In this imperative mode, we feel particu- 
larly the force of right or wrong usage. One may be told to ¢urx, or 
convert ; hardly to 6e turned, or to be converted. 

A convert, then, speaking religiously, is one who has turned from 
a certain manner of life to a certain other manner. A young convert 
is one who has recently done so. God’s Spirit has been at work with- 
in him, “ convincing him of his sin and misery, enlightening his mind 
in the knowledge of Christ, renewing his will, and persuading and 
enabling him to embrace Jesus Christ, freely offered to him in the 
Gospel.” The Spirit has done this work ordinarily, if not always, 
by the use of means, such as the reading and preaching of the Word, 
or the precept and example of Christians. But the convert has him- 


self intelligently and freely decided to adopt a new mode of life. 
This decision is the distinctive, final thing that makes him a convert. 
All precedent labor for and with him, both divine and human, falls 
short of its object unless he chooses to convert, and actually does 
convert. 


This new mode of life that the convert has chosen we commonly 
speak of as a life of faith (Gal. ii. 20). The term is sufficient, pro- 
vided it is made to carry all that it can hold. Too often, however, 
faith is made synonymous with belief; and a convert is regarded as 
one who has accepted a new set of opinions; who simply believes 
something more, or something different, from what he once did. If 
this were all, the proper training for a young convert would be purely 
educational; such increase of knowledge as would fully confirm him 
in his new views. But that host of men who had all their lives acted 
with the Democratic party did not become Republicans at the break- 
ing out of our late civil war by merely accepting the Republican 
theories as to the non-extension of slavery, and the supreme powers 
of the General Government. They became Republicans dy acting 
with the Republican party ; by voting its ticket, supporting its meas- 
ures, using their influence and resources for the carrying on of the 
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war for the preservation of the Union. They were converts politi- 
cally when they turned from one course or line of political action to 
another. Soa convert in religion is one who has not only adopted 
new opinions, but has begun to act accordingly. We need to change 
our emphasis, and describe religion as a LIFE of faith. It consists in 
accepting certain truths, and living accordingly. For example, the 
truth that Christ is “our prophet, priest, and king,” must not only 
be perceived and assented to; but, before one is a convert, it must 
be so cordially accepted as to lead one to him for knowledge and 
pardon and control. Faith embraces filial obedience, humble submis- 
sion, hearty devotion. The young convert is one who has newly made 
up his mind to cease living for himself, and to live henceforth for 
God. 

Now the time or manner of reaching this decision is not greatly 
important, so long as the decision is clear and cordial. It is never 
reached without the Holy Spirit’s aid; but there may be a maximum 
ora minimum of human persuasion and influence. At a time of revival, 
when unusual pains are taken to win the impenitent, and when many 
are converting, the power of example is very great ; and it might be 
thought that decision would be less deliberate than at more quiet 
periods. But experience seems to show that such is not the case. 
The proportion of accessions to the Church during revivals, who 
persevere, is about the same as of those received at other times. 
Nor is this unreasonable. For if intense feeling somewhat obscures 
the judgment, it carries the emotions and affections powerfully, and 
thus secures a hearty committal to Christ. And probably the head 
can as well, or better, wait for subsequent training as can the heart. 

The statement of the theme,— proper training for young converts, 
—assumes that they NEED training. That is an eminently reason- 
able assumption, yet it is frequently overlooked. Too often great 
labor is expended upon persuading men to convert ; and, when once 
they are received into the Church, little further notice is taken of 
them unless they neglect ordinances, or fall into scandalous sins. 
This is sometimes, perhaps commonly, due to negligence ; but where 
it is deliberate, a settled policy, it mistakes entirely the attitude of 
the young convert. It regards as already accomplished, or certain 
to be accomplished unaided, that which only the most sedulous care 
can bring to perfection, viz., the Christian life, or character. And 
this defines the training that the young convert needs; it must be 
such as will help him to lead a Christian life, to develop a Christian 
character. 

For we must give the word “train,’—French, ¢rainer ; Latin, 
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traho (?),—its full force. It means to draw; to drag along a heavy 
weight ; to move it from one position to another. This implies hard 
and continuous labor, and sleepless care. The Scriptural injunction 
to “train up a child” (Prov. xxii. 6), implies far more than even good 
parents commonly feel obligated to bestow upon their children. It 
signifies not simply provision for the child’s wants, including suitable 
education ; but personal oversight ; such discipline as soldiers get in 
a well-ordered army. Parents who train their children not only store 
their minds and hearts with the best precepts, but spare no time or 
pains to see that those precepts are worked out in conduct. Train- 
ing covers every part of the life. 

In its largest scope, therefore, this subject includes the whole doc- 
trine of sanctification. The acts of justification and adoption are 
passed ; the work of sanctification is just beginning. How shall it 
be carried on? Assuming God’s part of it, which will assuredly be 
attended to, what can pastor and Christian people do to help? What 
human means can be employed to so train young converts that . 
eventually they shall be sanctified ? 

We naturally turn to the Scriptures for an answer, and especially 
to the Apostolic Church. We are not disappointed in finding guid- 
ing principles ; but we will look in vain for any pattern to be slavishly 
copied, or any rules to be minutely followed. Here, as in the matter 
of preaching, we cannot be imitators of the Apostles. <A great deal 
of nonsense is spoken and written on this subject. Ministers are 
loudly exhorted to preach as the Apostles preached ; to preach the 
Gospel after the New Testament model. But the Apostles were set 
to be witnesses of Christ’s resurrection (Acts i. 22; iv. 33). Every 
one knew that he had lived and died; they had been “ chosen before 
of God” (Acts x. 41) to see him after he rose again, and to testify 
that he was alive as a matter of their personal knowledge. In this 
which was the salient feature of their commission, it is obviously im 
possible for any one to follow them; they have had no successors. 
Nor did they need any. They established that fact ; and thenceforth 
it became one of a number of facts equally important to be pro- 
claimed by Christ’s ministers. Whoever to-day should think to fol- 
low the Apostles by making Christ’s resurrection the burden of his 
preaching might echo their words, but he would utterly miss their 
spirit. For nothing is more noticeable in that spirit than easy and 
prompt adaptation to circumstances. Peter did not preach in Cor- 
nelius’ house (Acts x.) as he did at Pentecost (Acts ii.), nor Paul on 
Mars’ hill (Acts xvii.) as to the Ephesian elders (Acts xx.). Nor 
have we anything in the Acts to show how Peter or Paul would con- 
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struct a sermon for an audience of Bostonians or New Yorkers to-day. 
We know, however, that they would use the great truths of the Gos- 
pel in exquisite adaptation to the thought and life of this hour. 
Similarly the Apostolic training of young converts was such as men 
needed just issuing from heathenism, and whose lives must run on 
amid pagan superstitions on the one hand, and persecutions on the 
other. 

Moreover, the Apostles were rather evangelists than pastors. For 
the most part they moved rapidly from place to place, and their 
efforts were directed chiefly toward bringing men into the kingdom. 
Their Epistles, rather than their personal labors, will help us to 
understand their methods of training converts. 

But more fruitful of suggestion still is the method that Christ em- 
ployed in training them. To that work he devoted a very large 
share of his active life. They were converts when they heard and 
obeyed his call. They turned from their old occupation of fishing 
or tax-gathering to be his personal followers. They turned from 
their worldly, self-seeking life to a life of self-denial. And then they 
entered upon the work of their sanctification, in and for which they 
were carefully and patiently trained by Christ. 

Now his training naturally falls into two parts: 

I. Instruction, or Education. 

II. Work, or the application of the lessons learned to the affairs of 
daily life. 

As soon as Christ had his disciples with him, he began to tell them 
about himself ; who he was, why he had called them, what they were 
to do and endure for his sake, and other things as they were “ able 
to bear them” (Mark iv. 33; John xvi. 12). Out of the compara- 
tively large number of disciples, he chose the twelve Apostles (Mark 
iii. 13, 14) ; and as soon as they had fairly caught the idea of Apostle- 
ship, he sent them out to heal and preach (Matt. x. 1, 7, 8). Later 
he selected seventy of the best instructed of his followers, and sent 
them out on a “trial mission,” to exercise their gifts, and put into 
practice the principles of Christian living and working that he had 
taught them. In this conduct of our Lord we may get our cue for 
the proper training of young converts. 

Now the most important as well as the most obvious feature of 
Christ’s example is, that zzstruction invariably precedes work. Our 
age of tremendous activity offers special temptations to overlook 
this. Young converts feel that they must begin at once to “do some- 
thing for the Master,” and are impatient of instruction. Their love 
flames warmly, and they long to lead others immediately to the Sav- 
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iour. They imagine that they know just how to do it; or, if con- 
scious that they do not know, fancy that zeal can take the place, or 
make good the lack, of knowledge. This is a critical point in their 
experience ; and the pastor’s hard problem is how to save this lovely 
zeal without letting them do harm to themselves or to the cause of 
Christ. Our Lord met this problem in training the twelve; but he 
did not solve it, as is too often done now, by saying: “ Well, I must 
save this zeal at all hazards”; and so letting them enter upon work 
untaught. Incalculable harm has been done by clerical and lay evan- 
gelists, and sometimes even by pastors, putting forward men just 
rescued from the depths of degradation, perhaps twenty-four hours 
previous lying in the gutter, to tell the story of their shame,—for 
they have not yet mastered that of their deliverance,—and to be 
intoxicated afresh with a most perilous pride. We have all seen such 
men looking down with ill-disguised contempt upon ripe, though 
quiet Christians, and speaking scornfully of any who did not hasten 
to do them homage. And when this mistaken treatment of them 
has powerfully contributed, if not directly led, to their fall, we have 
been smitten to the heart by the rejoicing of the wicked over a new 
opportunity to pronounce all religion vain. 

In sharp contrast with this our Lord held the twelve closely to in- 
struction. We wonder sometimes that he did not set them to work 
sooner. When we contemplate the awful need,—a whole world lying 
in the Evil One (1 John v. Ig, revision),—we are apt to feel that 
Christ wasted time. We begrudge those three years, given, all but 
one brief mission, to quiet training. We begrudge those ten days 
after the ascension during which they were to “wait” in Jerusalem 
“for the promise of the Father” (Acts i. 4). We imagine the num- 
ber of sermons they could have preached ; the multitude of people 
whom they could have told about Christ, some of whom in the mean- 
time died without the knowledge. We recall the Lord’s earnest 
words: “The harvest truly is plenteous’—he was looking upon the 
multitudes who “ fainted and were scattered abroad, as sheep having 
no shepherd,’—“ bat the laborers are few; pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest, that he will send forth laborers into his harvest” 
(Matt. ix. 36-38). We are amazed that he did not set the twelve in- 
stantly to preaching; that instead of seventy, he did not send out 
hundreds; not for a few days, but for incessant labor. 

Now all this simply emphasizes the Lord’s method of zustruction 
before labor. It was not that he was insensible to men’s needs; no 
heart was ever torn in view of them as was his; it was because his 
divine wisdom perceived that the best and most thorough method 
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was in the end the quickest method, that he held the twelve so per- 
sistently to instruction. 

And, on the other hand, the moment they were prepared for work, 
he set them at it. His teaching was not an end: only a means to 
anend. There was nothing of the cloister about his method ; little 
indeed, if anything, of mere scholarship for its own sake. The twelve 
were not taught merely that they might enjoy their knowledge. 
Doctrine, in Christ’s view, was of value only as it could be transmuted 
into life. As soon as the twelve had seen enough of his miracle- 
working to be able to work miracles in his name, he sent them forth 
to “heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast out devils” 
(Matt. x. 8). As soon as they knew what to say, he gave them 
their commission to preach. They were taught, not that they might 
be learned men, but that they might know how to secure their own 
salvation, and that of others. 

Now in our instruction of young converts, we must hold closely to 
these two principles. We must insist upon instruction as precedent to 
work. To do this successfully requires tact; for most young con- 
verts are eager to work, and do not realize that they need instruction. 
But they do need it. Not all in the same degree, or of the same 
kind ; yet all need instruction. Even the highly educated Paul must 
spend three years in retirement after his conversion (Gal. i. 17, 18) ; 
the same period that Christ himself used in training the ignorant 
fishermen of Galilee. Of course, very different treatment will be re- 
quired by those who come into the Church from Christian households 
and those who come from godless homes, or no homes. There are 
converts who must be instructed in the very alphabet of religion, and 
even in the simplest principles of morality ; while others understand 
the facts and theories, and need be taught only how to apply them 
to the new life of faith. 

The most common mistake, however, as well as the most danger- 
ous, is to assume too much knowledge on the part of the young con- 
verts. They probably all have less than we think. No doubt a great 
deal of preaching is ineffective because it is addressed to people upon 
a plane where nine-tenths of our congregations are not standing. We 
make unexplained historical, or scientific, or even Biblical allusions 
that never reach the mark because they are not understood. We ap- 
peal to principles that do not touch our people’s consciences because 
they are ignorant of them. Of course, we should not insult our 
audiences by assuming that they know nothing; nor can we preach 
acceptably to an average congregation by aiming to be completely 
intelligible to the most illiterate person in it ; yet even that error is 


better than taking for granted more than the people really know. 
29 
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It is plain, therefore, that young converts need other and different 
instruction than they can get from the ordinary ministrations of the 
pulpit. When there is a large number at a time, after a revival, it is 
a good plan to form them into a class, or meeting, by themselves. 
There the pastor will be free from embarrassment in giving them 
just the instructions they need. They will have courage to ask ques- 
tions, or make suggestions, that they would be too timid to offer in 
the presence of older Christians. This plan has been followed with 
good results ; the class being continued for six or eight months, and 
gradually merged into the ordinary young people’s meeting. 

Where converts come in one or two, or a very few, at a time, 
making this plan impracticable, its place must be supplied by pri- 
vate labor. For young converts must not be neglected. At every 
cost they must be watched over and taught. Frequent interviews 
with them are necessary, that the pastor may be constantly aware of 
their spiritual condition, and may correct mistakes before they have 
settled into habits. For the pastor to fix an hour each week or 
fortnight, when he will be at home, and encourage them to come to 
him, is a helpful plan. It fosters their confidence, as well as econ- 
omizes his time and strength. And to commit the oversight of each 
convert to some discreet, experienced Christian, who will report fre- 
quently to the pastor, will usually work well for all three parties. 


In short, any plan, that ensures the thorough instruction of young 
converts in the truths and principles of religion, is good; and the 
plan that will do this most effectually in any case, is the best then 
and there. 


We are never to forget, however, that all this instruction is to be 
intensely practical. It is sometimes considered a high compliment 
to a church and its pastor to say that its members are thoroughly 
“indoctrinated.” But that depends on what use they are making of 
their knowledge of Christian doctrines. They may have the Cate- 
chism at their tongue’s end, or even become adepts in systematic 
theology,—as was many a layman two or three generations ago in 
New England,—and use it all only for “ strife and debate ’”’ (Isa. lviii. 
4), or as food for spiritual pride. The safeguard against this is to put 
knowledge to use just as fast as it is gained. It was very little that 
the twelve could say when our Lord sent them out on their “ trial 
mission’; only this, ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven is at hand” (Matt. x. 
7). They knew that fact. They were to declare it. But they did 
not yet comprehend. the nature of the kingdom, nor its principles 
and laws ; and they were not to go beyond what they experimentally 
knew. So, as fast as young converts learn Christian truth; they 
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should use it. They should be shown how to apply it to their own 
living. They should be encouraged to talk about it, modestly and 
at proper times, in order to win others, if possible, to its acceptance. 
But this form of work for others must not be allowed to interrupt in- 
struction. Young converts must not be left to feel that when they 
have a smattering of Christian knowledge; know a dozen or a score of 
familiar texts and a few hymns by heart; have caught up the current 
phrases of pious exhortation ; they are then fully equipped for every 
form of Christian effort. They must be impressed with the vastness, 
the inexhaustible nature, of the Bible; with what they do NOT 
know; not to discourage them, but to keep them humble, and to 
whet their appetite for instruction. Meanwhile their earliest acquire- 
ments will enable them to do work enough to sustain their zeal. 

In dwelling thus upon the xeed of instruction, we have said noth- 
ing as to its SUBSTANCE. Of course, this will be, in general, the 
great truths of religion; in teaching which the various briefer Cate- 
chisms will be of invaluable benefit, provided they are always kept 
in proper subordination to the Word of God. There is, however, 
one truth of paramount importance to the young Christian, that he 
ought to seize and hold as the very staff of his daily walk. It is, 
that, in accepting Christ, he has “found a friend” who will go with 
him all his journey through ; will counsel him, direct him, “ lead him 
not into temptation, but deliver him from evil.” This must not be 
taught in such a mystic way as to lead to fanaticism, leaving the con- 
vert to expect that Christ’s guidance will supersede common-sense, 
or relieve him from the necessity of “eternal vigilance.” But he 
should feel, at the opening of his new life, that wisdom for daily liv- 
ing may be had from his Saviour in answer to prayer. And he 
should form the habit of going to Christ with the small cares and 
vexing questions of each passing hour. To learn that he may do 
this, with results of practical value, is the richest single lesson for the 
young convert, and will be his most useful safeguard amid the perils 
of the world. Did not our Lord mean just this when he promised 
the “ other Comforter” to “ guide into ail truth” (John xiv. 16; xvi. 
13); and said, “ Lo, I am with you alway”? (Matt. xxviii. 20). 

Now between instruction and work, strictly so called, there lies the 
middle ground of practical, personal religion, partaking largely of 
both. It is instruction applied to work for one’s own salvation, 
Here arise all those questions of casuistry which are so perplexing 
to young Christians. They come to their pastor to ask, with touch- 
ing confidence and beautiful tenderness of conscience: “ May I dance? 
May I go to the theatre or the opera? May I play cards? May I 
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read novels?” This is a vastly important stage of their experience. 
They are more ready now to take advice and accept guidance than 
they ever have been before, or ever will be again. A wise pastor 
can now do very much to set them permanently right in those lines 
of conduct where, more than perhaps anywhere else, the average 
Christian is in the dark; acting on impulse, and having a troubled, 
because a doubtful, conscience. To err in training at this point is 
usually to start young converts on an unhappy and unfruitful Chris- 
tian experience. 

And the worst thing a pastor can do is to decide such questions 
of casuistry for them. He should never say either “ Yes,” or “ No,” 
when they come to ask, “ May we do this, or that?” He should 
never set up as a conscience for young converts; or allow them to 
rest upon his “‘ipse dixit” apart from their own sense of right and 
wrong. He will be strongly tempted to do this, especially in the 
case of the very weak, or the very ignorant. And, moreover, there 
is a subtle self-flattery in feeling that one controls the moral and 
spiritual decisions of others, against which the minister must be ever 
on his guard. That it is as perilous as it is subtle, the Romish con- 
fessional abundantly proves. One may know that he can direct 
young converts better than they can direct themselves; but he must 
not do it. They must take the labor and responsibility of making 
their own decisions, even if they sometimes go wrong in the process ; 
just as a child must essay to walk at the risk of falls and tears. 

An exception should perhaps be made here in favor of young con- 
verts who are also young in years. The Church is happily coming 
to believe more than formerly in child-piety. Many children of ten 
or twelve years of age hopefully convert, and are received into our 
Churches, as they should be. Obviously they must be treated differ- 
ently from mature men and women who have just converted. The 
principles that obtain in wise family government must be applied 
here. The parent must sometimes say to his child: “ This or that is 
not good for you; I cannot explain why, for you are not ‘old enough 
to understand the matter; but such is the fact, and you must take it 
upon my word.” But the parent must not a/ways do this, even 
while his child is very young. It mistakes the child’s capacity, who 
can comprehend moral distinctions much sooner and better than we 
are apt to think. It needlessly strains his confidence in his parents ; 
and if subsequent experience shows him that they were mistaken, or 
prejudiced, it gives reverence and love a rude shock. Nor must the 
parents continue to call for blind obedience too long. It keeps those 
who are young men and women in stature still children in all else, 
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by repressing self-reliance ; and nothing does more to blight the life. 
So the pastor may occasionally find himself compelled to decide a 
question for a child-Christian ; but he should do it most cautiously, 
only when convinced of its necessity ; and he should repeat the act 
as seldom as possible. 

What, then, can the pastor do in this matter for ordinary young 
converts? Principally two things: 

First: Teach them how they can cultivate and keep a tender con- 
science. Impress upon them that they are to obey their conscience, 
when enlightened, at all hazards and at every sacrifice. Show them 
how each violation of its precepts impairs the power and clearness of 
its voice. Regeneration always leaves the conscience sensitive ; the 
pastor’s problem is to retain that sensitiveness throughout the pro- 
cess of education. To this, activity of conscience is essential. An- 
other person’s must not be substituted for it, nor must it be allowed 
to go to sleep. Its decisions must be prompt, and abided by unalter- 
ably. The conscience that is uniformly heeded, will never fail to 
speak. 


And, secondly ; Ground young converts in great general principles, 
as distinct from minute rules, of conduct. So did our Lord. He 
passed by all the quibbling Jewish regulations about Sabbath observ- 
ance, and anchored the twelve, and through them his Church, to 


this one principle: “ The Sabbath was made for man, and not man 
for the Sabbath” (Mark ii. 27). The timid would say: “ That is very 
dangerous; weak or designing men may easily pervert that; how 
much safer to define precisely what one may do and may not do on 
the Sabbath!” Granted, for a moment, that it is SAFER; still it is 
not BETTER. Safety is not the only consideration. Education, 
strengthening, training, must not be overlooked. Throw men upon 
this truth: “The Sabbath was made for you; take it, and use it so 
as to promote your highest physical and spiritual good.” In carrying 
that into practice they may make mistakes, and probably will; for 
they will be tempted to self-indulgence; but they will learn wisdom 
and gain strength. And experience shows that, in the long run, 
this is the SAFEST course. The Sabbath is far better observed to-day 
than under the endless rules of Judaism, which had made man the 
abject slave of an institution mercifully designed of God for his free 
and happy use. 

‘And it should be said in general, perhaps somewhat paradoxically, 
that few things are more dangerous than this plea of safety, as too 
often used. It goes the length of thinking that falsehood may some- 
times be safer than,truth. Parents will inculcate views that they 
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know are not strictly correct, under the impression that they are 
securing their children’s safety. For instance, they are deeply im- 
pressed with the horrors of drunkenness. Perhaps they have had 
experience of its unutterable woes. They are determined to guard 
their children against this danger at all hazards. And they feel that 
to do this, they must teach the children to hate the very thought of 
alcohol. So they are not content with the Scriptural view of tem- 
perance, but identify it with total abstinence. They tell their chil- 
dren that there is no difference between drinking light wines and 
adulterated, poisonous spirits; that the moderate drinker is as bad 
as the drunkard, perhaps even worse. They fear the Biblical princi- 
ple of self-control as unsafe, and so deny that it is a Biblical principle. 
Such teaching no doubt serves its intended purpose while the chil- 
dren are young. But when they grow up, and go out into the world, 
they find that they were falsely taught; that facts were. denied or 
perverted, and principles confounded. They are adrift. The ideas 
to which they had anchored are gone. They are ready to become 
the prey of the tempter. 

The same thing is true in the whole vast question of amusements. 
Parents are afraid to tell their children the truth. They think it 
safer to teach them that everything called by certain names, as dance, 
theatre, opera, is alike sinful; to impress them with the conviction 
that every actor is a villain, and every actress an impure woman. 
They either do not discriminate themselves, or fear that their chil- 
dren will not discriminate. They imagine that the path of safety 
lies in sweeping condemnation. The hour when a child so taught is 
undeceived is an hour of mortal peril. 

Is not here largely the explanation of the sad fact that so many 
children of GOOD parents go astray ? Goodness alone will not enable 
one to train up a child rightly. There must be wisdom also. And, 
not least of all, there must be profound faith in the power of simple, 
exact truth. 

The same suggestions apply to dealing with young converts. The 
pastor who shall be successful in training young Christians must be a 
man of broad views and of intense moral courage. He must have 
deep and steady faith in the truth of God; and must stoutly resist 
the temptation of imagining that he can devise something safer. He 
must not be afraid of Christian liberty, although it is unquestionably 
liable to abuse. He must teach men to “stand fast in it” (Gal. v. 1), 
while using it always in subordination to the greater law of love. 
And wherever the truth of God leads he must promptly follow him- 
self, and conduct his flock, never fearing but that Christ will keep 
them so long as they abide in his word and spirit. 
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Follow the Lord’s method, then, with young converts. If they ask 
you whether they may walk or drive or visit on the Sabbath, show 
them how to decide the matter for themselves, upon considerations 
of their own and others’ highest good. If they inquire about amuse- 
ments, as dancing and theatre-going, throw them upon their conse- 
cration to Christ, with which nothing that they do or refrain from 
doing must be allowed to conflict. If they say: “ How much money 
ought I to give to spread the Gospel?” remind them that in giving 
themselves to Christ, they have, a fortiorz, given all their possessions ; 
and that self-denial for his sake is the very pivot of Christian living. 
In applying such principles they will probably sometimes err. It is 
always easier to follow a rule than to apply a principle. But the 
pastor must not be beguiled, by any dreams of saving young converts 
trouble, and making their path smooth and safe, into substituting 
rules of his own devising for principles laid down by his Lord. 
‘‘Then said Jesus to those Jews which believed on him,”—to certain 
young converts from Judaism,—‘ If ye continue in my word, then 
are ye my disciples indeed ; and ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free” (John viii. 31, 32). 

Under this general head may fall also the more strictly private as 
well as personal Christian duties. If young converts have not already 
fixed habits of daily Bible-reading and secret prayer, they must be 
started at once in the cultivation of them. And in directing both 
these matters, much wisdom is necessary. The pastor must realize 
that the persons under his training have presumably little, possibly 
no, taste for these things; and he must lay his plans primarily to 
cultivate such a taste. He must remember that a simple exhortation 
to pray and read the Scriptures two or three times daily will not 
long be heeded unless doing it brings conscious pleasure and profit. 
He must aim to make these duties attractive. 

Let him advise young Christians to settle at once upon some definite 
portion of each day to be spent in secret, and kept sacred for this pur- 
posg. To do this is often difficult, particularly for those whose time be- 
longs to others. The season should be brief; but however brief, not 
hurried ; and they should be taught to arrange for it by careful fore- 
sight. When it comes, they will often find themselves entirely lacking 
in the spirit of prayer, or the desire to pray. But let them not desist, 
or be discouraged. If the time at command be only five minutes, 
let them spend the first two or three in calmly thinking what they 
need, and the remainder in telling God simply of their wants. Let 
them not rush into his presence with mind and heart distracted ; for, 
so doing, they will find neither help nor joy. Let them order their 


; 
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approach to God, anticipating sweet fellowship, and they will not be 
disappointed. Prayer must be a delight, or there will soon be no 
prayer. The most resolute heart will not long hold to the habit of 
the closet merely as a routine observance. 

So likewise of Bible-reading. The first impulse of the young con- 
vert is usually to begin to read the Scriptures through in course. 
This in itself is no doubt a good thing. But the pastor should not 
advise or encourage its being done NOW. If attempted, it will prob- 
ably kill Bible-reading altogether. He would.be a most exceptional 
young Christian who should finish the Pentateuch. In fact, there 
are few things harder to direct than this in the case of persons of 
only average intelligence. One thing is plain, however: Bible-read- 
ing will not be pursued unless it is found interesting. And it will be 
found interesting only as what is read is understood. For this pur- 
pose some /opfical method is probably the best. Let the young con- 
vert begin by reading about Christ in the Gospels. Let the pastor, 
or some other experienced Christian, frequently talk over with him 
what he is reading, and indicate salient points about which to group 
knowledge. Let him belong to a suitably graded and thoroughly 
taught class in the Sunday-school. Let the spirit of research be thus 
kindled, without which reading of the Bible will become so tiresome 
a routine as to surely cease. From Christ in the Gospels, let him 
turn to the Christian life in the Epistles, using the Psalms and Isaiah 
for devotional purposes; and thus compassing the Book as a sus- 
tained appetite leads him on. And through it all, keep the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, and its daily practical use, ever in the foreground. 

Regular attendance upon ordinances must also be cultivated as a 
fixed habit. The young convert must not wander from church to 
church in search of novelty, or to hear distinguished ministers. He 
will get more good from very ordinary preaching in his own church 
than from very extraordinary preaching elsewhere. He must be 
trained to be always in his place at every service; to regard a relig- 
ious meeting as a standing engagement, prior to any other. Letthe 
pastor make him feel that he expects and needs him ; and let older 
Christians take pains to assure him of a welcome. His FIRST unnec- 
essary absence should excite alarm, and set some one to bring him 
back. For spiritual declension is not only shown by neglect of the 
house of God; it too often begins just there. Fidelity to young 
converts at the first sign of this neglect will usually be effective in 
saving them. 

It remains to add something upon what is generally understood by 
the term “WORK”; viz.: Christian conduct, or effort, designed to 
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win others, either directly or indirectly, to Christ. There is one form 
which this is expected to take in all male young converts: 7. ¢., 
speech, or prayer, or both, in the social meetings of the church. 
Pastors urge young men to pray in public, even if they can only 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer; and to use their voice, if they can only 
quote a verse or two of Scripture. Especially are they pressed to 
“tell their experience,’ as the phrase goes. They are often led to 
feel that not to do this, is to deny their Lord. That familiar hymn 
of commendable spirit, but more than doubtful rhetoric,— 


‘* Stand up! stand up for Jesus! 
Ye soldiers of the cross,”— 


is so sung as to imply that rising and saying a few words in the 
prayer-meeting is a service peculiarly acceptable to Christ, if not in 
fact the sole acceptable service. And when all other appeals have 
failed to bring any to their feet, who has not heard this urged as a 
last resort: “If you are ashamed of Christ now, he will be ashamed 
of you in the day of judgment”? But silence is far less often a proof 
that one is ashamed of CHRIST than that he is ashamed of HIMSELF; 
too timid, too distrustful of his powers of expression, too afraid of 
his own voice; to venture upon rising. It may impeach his manli- 
ness, without at all touching his Christian sincerity. And that this 
speech, however desirable, is not essential to growth in grace, is 
proved by the fact that the women in our Presbyterian Churches are 
commonly silent, while they certainly have their full share of devout 
and ardent piety. 

Still no doubt to speak of and for one’s Saviour among one’s fel- 
low-Christians ; to tell others of truth which one has himself learned 
and found precious; is always strengthening, and particularly for 
young converts. Not to do it when it is clearly indicated as a duty; 
to take a stand against it (or against anything else, however appar- 
ently trivial) in conscious opposition to the suggestions of the Holy 
Spirit ; is in fact to deny one’s Lord; and so to strike a terrible, 
sometimes a fatal, blow at the infant Christian life. Young converts 
should therefore be encouraged to do this form of work; only pas- 
tors must be careful lest their urgency carry any beyond the point of 
reality and genuineness. An occasional experience meeting may be 
made useful ; frequent experience meetings are full of peril. Young 
Christians feel pressed in conscience to say something. They have 
no experience that seems to them, or that is, worth telling. So they 
fall into set phrases that quickly become cant. On the face of it, the 
Methodist class-meeting is an admirable method of training young 
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converts ; and so far as it is a means of instruction deserves only 
commendation. But as a place where every person is expected to 
recite an “experience,” it is dangerously liable to abuse. And that it 
is often so abused no one can doubt, who has heard substantially the 
same words. fall from the lips of a dozen or a score of persons, at 
various stages of progress, and of all degrees of Christian culture. A 
genuine, heart-felt experience of divine grace, however simple, if of 
a nature to be made public, it is always helpful to utter and to hear. 
But that there is any spiritual advantage in repeating, in a prayer- 
meeting, a form of words, committed to memory and lacking heart, 
is a puerile superstition. 

Some might urge, in addition to this peril of unreality, verging 
so close upon hypocrisy, that the ignorant offend good taste; while 
the zealous, but undisciplined, fall into incongruities and absurdities ; 
that in a prayer-mecting, where all are urged to participate, many 
ill-advised and not a few ridiculous things are certain to happen. 
This is no doubt an evil; but it is inseparable from the stage of 
training; all apprentices make blunders, and spoil some tools and 
some material. But this evil can readily be endured. Sensitiveness 
here is not a mark of either cultivation or piety. “It pleased Christ 
to see men pressing into the kingdom even rudely and violently ; for 
his love was strong; and where strong love is, even wisdom and re- 
finement will not be fastidious” (Dr. A. B. Bruce, “ The Training of 
the Twelve,” p. 103). 

But where public speech is not possible or best, other forms of 
Christian work are always at hand. Let the young convert try to 
bring unconverted friends, or members of his own family, to church 
or Sunday-school ; let him carry good tracts or papers or books from 
door to door among the poor; let him enlist in some active Christian 
reform or charity; or do anything he can for his fellow-men in the 
name of his Lord. HE MUST WORK. Every iota of instruction he 
receives must be turned immediately into labor. But not all must 
work in the same way. “There are diversities of gifts’ (1 Cor. xii. 
4). Not every one must speak in the social meetings. No one must 
do every kind of Christian work. Teach the young convert that all 
self-denying labor is pleasing to Christ. If he has a voice, let him 
sing for the Master; if money, spend that for him; if time, use that 
to save men. Only be sure to do something. The Lord needs all 
forms and degrees of talent, and will receive and reward all. 

It has been assumed thus far that this training of young converts 
rests primarily upon the pastor. And so, as a matter of fact, it does. 
He is the divinely ordained leader and guide in this, as in all other, 
church work. Still he ought not to be “left to serve alone.” In’ 
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order to any great and permanent success in training, he must have 
help from two quarters : 

First: From the HOME. Parental responsibility must not be 
shifted upon the pastor the moment sons and daughters have con- 
fessed Christ. Parents are as much bound to see that their children 
‘“‘srow up into Christ in all things” (Eph. iv. 15), as that they come 
to him for pardon in the first place. Where they recognize and dis- 
charge this obligation, the pastor’s task is greatly simplified. Con- 
verts from genuinely Christian homes are easily trained. But those 
who come into the Church from godless households tax wisdom and 
patience to the utmost. Their only source and centre of good influ- 
ences is the Church. At home, and in work or business, everything 
makes against their religious life. If they are absent from service 
for a single Sabbath, they miss the only social help of an entire week. 
The pastor can see them but occasionally, at the best ; and his work 
is slow and very discouraging. A most direct way, in such cases, to 
help the young convert, is to aim at securing the conversion of his 
family. Ifa Christian atmosphere can be introduced into the home, 
the work will be more than half done. ; 

Secondly: From the CHURCH. The pastor should have the active 
co-operation of all his church in this work; he must have their s/ent 
co-operation. Many a solemn sermon to the impenitent, under which 
they have been deeply convicted of sin, has borne no fruit in conver- 
sions, because at the close of service Christians have gone talking and 
laughing down the aisles and out of church as though they did not 
believe a word that had been said. And the best pastoral training 
will fail, if contradicted and neutralized by the example of worldly 
church-members. Christians must reinforce the minister’s teachings 
by word and conduct. A faithful pastor and a godly church are 
alike essential to the successful training of young converts. 

Will the best methods, most carefully applied, be uniformly suc- 
cessful? No; all that profess conversion will not endure, whenever 
received and however trained. Christ “lost” one-twelfth of his little 
band (John xvii. 12). He said the Gospel net should “gather of 
every kind” (Matt. xiii. 47); that the “wheat and tares” must “grow 
together until the harvest” (verse 30). Experiences that looked all 
fair to the closest human scrutiny will prove not to have been gen- 
uine. Training here will be of no avail, for the thing to be trained 
is lacking. But wherever there is a genuine experience ; wherever 
men sincerely convert under the Spirit’s leading ; there the wise and 
faithful pastor may take to himself God’s words to parents: Train 
up your spiritual children in the way they should go, and when they 
are old they will not depart from it. TEUNIS S. HAMLIN. 





Il. 
MELANCHTHON. 


HILIP MELANCHTHON, the second leader of the German 
Reformation and the “Teacher of Germany” (Preceptor Ger- 
mant@), was born of pious parents, February 16, 1497, fourteen years 
after Luther, at Bretten, in the beautiful and fertile Palatinate. His 
father, Georg Schwarzerd, had made, at Heidelberg, a skilfully con- 
trived armor for the Emperor Maximilian I., in which this last of the 
medieval knights conquered a bold Italian in a tournament. Me- 
lanchthon himself afterward prepared the spiritual weapons for the 
conflict of Germany with the Pope of Rome. His mother, Barbara 
Reuter, was a niece of the celebrated classical and Hebrew scholar 
John Reuchlin, who suffered much persecution from the Dominican 
monks for promoting Biblical learning. He lost his father in early 
boyhood, but his grand uncle took charge of his education, gave him, 
according to the literary fashion of the age, his Greek name Me- 
lanchthon, or Melanthon, in exchange of the German family name 
(Schwarzerd, Blackearth), together with the rare and costly present 
of a Latin Bible, and sent him to the Latin school of Pforzheim, and 
the Universities of Heidelberg and Tiibingen. He studied philoso- 
phy, mathematics, natural science, law, and medicine, but especially 
the Greek and Roman classics, which were then raised to life again 
after a long sleep in the dust of ages, and kindled the fire of enthu- 
siasm for liberal culture among scholars in Italy, France, and Ger- 
many. It was an age of literary discovery preparatory to the Refor- 
mation. In theology he had at that time less interest, as it was 
taught in the dry, barren method of medizval scholasticism in its 
last stages of consumption. But he had received a pious training at 
home, and took great delight in public worship, and in reading the 
lives of saints. 

By the extraordinary precocity of his genius in connection with 
great modesty of character, he soon attracted favorable attention, 
and rose with unexampled rapidity to the highest rank of classical 
and general scholarship. He wrote and spoke the ancient languages 
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better than his native Germin. He composed poetry in Latin and 
Greek. He learned the Hebrew from Reuchlin’s Grammar, which 
marks an epoch in Hebrew learning. At the age of fourteen, he took 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts; three years later (1514),that of Mas. 
ter of Arts. In 1516, the famous Erasmus gave him the testimony : 
““My God! what expectations does Philip Melanchthon excite, who 
is yet a youth, yea, we may say a mere boy, and has already attained 
to equal eminence in the Greek and Latin literature! What acumen 
in demonstration! What purity and elegance of style! What rare 
learning! What comprehensive reading! What tenderness and 
refinement of his extraordinary genius!” 

Melanchthon commenced his public life in the University of 
Tiibingen, as lecturer on ancient literature, and editor and commen- 
tator of Aristotle and other classics. The influence of his fatherly 
friend Reuchlin, who defended the cause of liberal learning and 
progress against obscurantism and stagnation, and especially the 
careful study of the Bible, which he carried with him everywhere, 
opened his eyes to the sad condition of the Church and the priest- 
hood, and disposed him favorably to the reform movement, which 
commenced, during his residence at Tiibingen, with the famous con- 
troversy of Luther and Tetzel (1517), and at once attracted the atten- 
tion of every educated man. 


MELANCHTHON IN WITTENBERG. 


At the recommendation of Reuchlin, the Elector Frederic the 
Wise, of Saxony, the cautious and faithful patron of Luther, called 
the promising scholar from Tiibingen to the Greek professorship in 
the University of Wittenberg, which that prince had founded in 1502, 
and which had just acquired a European celebrity by the outbreak 
of the Reformation. 

Melanchthon arrived at Wittenberg the 25th of August, 1518, 
nearly one year after the publication of Luther’s 7heses (Oct. 31, 
1517), and two years before the burning of the Pope’s bull of excom- 
munication (Dec. 10, 1520). Although yet a youth of twenty-two 
years of age, he at once gained the esteem and admiration of his 
colleagues and hearers. He was small of stature, and with the 
exception of a high and noble forehead and fine blue eyes full of fire, 
rather unprepossessing in his outward appearance; also extremely 
diffident and timid. But his introductory address dispelled all fears ; 
his learning was undoubted, and his moral and religious character 
above suspicion. He, at first, devoted himself to philological pur- 
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suits, and did more than any of-his contemporaries, excepting Eras. 
mus, to revive the study of the Greek language and literature, which 
did such essential service to the cause of Biblical learning, and mate- 
rially promoted the triumph of the Reformation. He called the 
ancient languages the swaddling-clothes of the Christ-child; Luther 
compared them to the sheath of the sword of the Spirit. Melanch- 
thon was master of the ancient languages, Luther master of the 
German; the former, by his co-operation, secured accuracy; the 
latter, idiomatic force and poetic beauty to the German Bible. 

In the year 1519 Melanchthon graduated as Bachelor of Divinity ; 
the degree of Doctor he modestly declined. From that time on, he 
also delivered theological lectures, especially on exegesis. He taught 
two hours every day a variety of topics including ethics, logic, Greek 
grammar and literature. In the latter period of his life, he devoted 
himself exclusively to sacred learning. He was never ordained, and 
never ascended the pulpit ; but for the benefit of strangers who were 
ignorant of German, he delivered every Sunday in his lecture-room 
a Latin sermon on the Gospels. He was the most popular teacher 
at Wittenberg. 

His and Luther’s fame attracted students from all parts of Chris- 
tendom. He had, at times, as many as from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand hearers (the whole University numbered three thousand 
students), including princes, counts, and barons, and heard occa- 
sionally as many as eleven languages at his frugal but hospitable 
table. Subsequently he received several calls to Tiibingen, Den- 
mark, and Heidelberg, and was also invited to France and England; 
but he preferred remaining in Wittenberg till his death. 

He drew up the statutes of the University, which are regarded as 
a model. By his advice and example the higher education in Ger- 
many was regulated. 

Immediately after his arrival at the Saxon University, on the Elbe, 
Melanchthon entered into an intimate relation with Luther, and be- 
came his most useful and influential colaborer in the work of refor- 
mation. He looked up to his elder colleague with the veneration of 
a son, and was carried away and controlled (sometimes against his 
better judgment) by the fiery genius of the Protestant Elijah; while 
Luther regarded him as a superior in learning and moderation, and 
was not ashamed to sit humbly at the feet of the modest and diff- 
dent youth. He attended several of his exegetical lectures, and 
published them, without his wish and knowledge, for the benefit of 
the Church. 

The friendship of these two great men is one of the most delight- 
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ful chapters in the religious drama of the sixteenth century. It 
rested on mutual personal esteem and truly German affection, but 
especially on the consciousness of a providential mission intrusted to 
their united labors. Although somewhat disturbed, at a later period, 
by slight doctrinal differences and occasional ill-humor, it lasted to 
the end; and as they worked together for the same cause, so they 
now rest under the same vault in the church at Wittenberg, at whose 
doors Luther had kindled the flame of the Reformation by the 
ninety-eight theses against the papal indulgences. 

Melanchthon descended from South Germany, Luther from North 
Germany; Melanchthon from the well-to-do middle class of citizens 
and artisans, Luther from the peasantry; Melanchthon had a quiet, 
literary preparation for his work, Luther passed through a hard 
youth aud severe moral conflicts; the former passed through the 
door of classical studies, the latter through the door of mystic con- 
templation and monastic asceticism; the one was foreordained toa 
professor's chair, the other to the leadership of an army of conquest. 
Luther well understood and best expressed the difference of charac- 
ter, and it is one of his noble traits that he did not allow it to inter- 
fere with the esteem and admiration for his younger friend and co- 
worker. “I prefer the books of Master Philippus to my own,” he 
wrote in 1529. “I am rough, boisterous, stormy, and altogether 
warlike, fighting against innumerable monsters and devils. I am 
born for the work of removing stumps and stones, cutting away this- 
tles and thorns, and clearing the wild forests; but Master Philippus 
comes along softly and gently, sowing and watering with joy, accord- 
ing to the gifts which God has abundantly bestowed upon him.” 

Luther was incomparably the stronger man of the two, and dif- 
fered from Melanchthon as the wild mountain torrent from the quiet 
stream of the meadow, or like the rushing tempest from the gentle 
breeze, or, to use a Scriptural illustration, like the fiery Paul from 
the gentle John. Luther’s writings smell of powder; his words are 
battles; he overwhelms his opponents with a roaring cannonade of 
argument, eloquence, passion, and abuse. But Melanchthon excels 
in moderation and amiability ; and often exercised a happy restraint 
upon the unmeasured violence of his colleague. The one was em- 
phatically the man for the people, abounding in strong and clear 
sense, popular eloquence, natural wit, harmless humor, intrepid cour- 
age, and straightforward honesty. The other was a quiet, consider- 
ate scholar—a man of order, method, and taste, and gained the liter- 
ary circles for the cause of the Reformation. He is the principal 
founder of a Protestant theology. He very properly represented the 
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evangelical cause in all the theological conferences with the Roman 
Catholic party, at Augsburg, Speier, Worms, Frankfurt, Ratisbon, 
where Luther’s presence would only have increased the heat of con- 
troversy, and widened the breach. 

Without Luther, the Reformation would never have taken hold of 
the common people ; without Melanchthon, it would never have suc- 
ceeded amongst the scholars of Germany. The former was unyield- 
ing and uncompromising against Romanism and Zwinglianism ; the 
other was always ready for compromise and peace, as far as his hon- 
est convictions would allow, and sincerely labored to restore the 
broken unity of the Church. He was even willing, as his qualified 
subscription to the Articles of Smalcald shows, to admit a certain 
supremacy of the Pope (jure humano), provided he would tolerate 
the free preaching of the Gospel. But these two things will never 
agree. 

The one was the strongest, the most heroic and commanding; the 
other, the most gentle, pious, and conscientious, of the reformers. 
Melanchthon had less ambition, and felt, more keenly and painfully 
than any other, the tremendous responsibility of the great religious 
movement in which he was engaged, and would have made any per-. 
sonal sacrifice, if he could have removed the confusion and divisions 
attendant upon it. On several occasions, he showed, no doubt, too 
much timidity and weakness; but his concessions to the enemy, and 
his disposition to compromise for peace and unity’s sake, proceeded 
always from pure and conscientious motives. 

The two Wittenberg reformers were evidently brought together 
by the hand of Providence, to supply and complete each other; and, 
by their united talents and energies, to carry forward the German 
Reformation, which would have assumed a very different character 
if it had been exclusively left in the hands of either of them. With- 
out Luther, Melanchthon would have become a second Erasmus, 
though with a profounder interest in religion, and the Reformation 
would have resulted in a theological school instead of giving birth to 
a Church. However much the humble and unostentatious labors 
and merits of Melanchthon are overshadowed by the more striking 
and brilliant deeds of the heroic Luther, they were, in their own way, 
quite as useful and indispensable. The “still small voice” often 
made friends to Protestantism, where the earthquake and thunder- 
storm produced only terror and convulsion. 
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DOMESTIC AND PRIVATE LIFE. 


Melanchthon, being not an ordained clergyman or monk, like 
Luther and other Reformers, had no vow of celibacy that might 
hinder him from entering the married state. In 1520, when twenty 
years of age, he married Catharina Krapp, the worthy daughter of 
the burgomaster of Wittenberg. He followed in this step not so 
much his own inclination, as the advice of Luther, who was anxious 
for his health, and hoped that a good wife would keep him from 
excess of study and prolong his usefulness. The union proved a 
happy one, though not free from the usual cares and trials. He de- 
clared that his wife was worthy of a better husband. His intimate 
friend and biographer, Camerarius, gives her a most favorable testi- 
mony. She died during his absence in Worms, in 1557. When he 
heard the sad news, he looked up to heaven with a sigh and said, 
“Soon I shall follow thee.” By her, he had two sons and two 
daughters. He was a very affectionate father. Occasionally, stran- 
gers would find him in the nursery rocking the cradle with one hand, 
and holding a book in the other. He called his house “a little 
church” (ecclesto’a). He was in the habit of repeating the Apostles’ 
Creed three times every day in his family. The plain, old-fashioned 
house in which he lived is still shown, in a pretty good state of 
preservation, on the main street of Wittenberg. 

His son Philip studied law, grieved his father by a secret marriage, 
became notary public, and died in his eightieth year, without chil- 
dren. His daughter Anna married Georg Sabinus, a poet of light 
character, brought up in his family, died young, and left three daugh- 
ters to cheer the old age of their grandfather. His younger daughter, 
Magdalena, was the wife of a distinguished physician and Professor, 
Caspar Peucer, who, after his death, ruled the University of Wit- 
tenberg, but was cruelly persecuted and kept ten years in prison by 
the Elector Augustus, on account of Krypto-Calvinism. 

His mode of living was very simple, but free from ascetic austerity. 
Wittenberg was then a town of miserable dwellings in a sandy plain 
on the borders of civilization. Coming from the fertile Palatinate, 
Melanchthon complained at first that he could hardly get decent 
food. His salary was only three hundred guilders, and in the first 
year he could not afford to buy a new dress for his wife. When Car- 
dinal Bembo of Rome heard of his scanty support, he exclaimed: 
“OQ ungrateful Germany.” It seems that neither he nor Luther re- 


ceived any compensation for their books except indirectly in the 
39 
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shape of occasional presents. But his hospitality and benevolence 
were unbounded and often abused. In this respect he was like 
Luther. Both had the German faculty of being happy on a small 
capital. They preferred plain living and high thinking to plain 
thinking and high living. Poverty with contentment is the lot of 
scholars who accomplish most for the good of the world. The Apos- 
tles and ancient fathers fared no better. 

Melanchthon’s heart was open to tender and affectionate friend- 
ship. With Joachim Camerarius he was one heart and one soul. 
His relation to Luther was disturbed on the surface, but not at the 
bottom, and in the funeral oration he called him the Elijah who had 
roused the Church of God. His honesty, integrity, unselfishness, 
and amiability are acknowledged by all. The only blot on his char- 
acter is his consent to the double marriage of Philip of Hesse. This 
is the greatest mistake which the Reformers of Germany made, and 
which admits of no excuse. But Melanchthon repented it so deeply 
that he was brought to the brink of death at Weimar in 1540.* 
Luther, who was made of sterner stuff, interposed for his recovery 
with his most earnest prayers, summoning all the resources of his 
faith and all the promises of God, and he succeeded. Melanchthon’s 
approval of the execution of Servetus for heresy is another deplora- 
ble act, but this must be charged to the intolerance of the age and 
the prevailing union of Church and State which made an offence 
against the one an offence against the other, and punishable by both. 
In this respect the Reformers did not rise above the theory of the 
Middle Ages. They shared also the traditional superstitions in re- 
gard to astrology, spectres, witchcraft, and covenants with the devil. 
The personal encounters of Luther with the archenemy are well 
known. 


THE CLOSING YEARS. 


After Luther’s death, in 1546, Melanchthon lost the strongest out- 
ward support of his character, and his natural timidity and irresolute- 
ness appeared more prominently than before. The times also be- 
came too violent for so peaceful a man. The war between Catholics 
and Protestants broke out at last. Charles V. defeated the Lutheran 
princes at Miihlberg (April 24, 1547), entered Wittenberg, and stood 
thoughtful before the grave of Luther, in the castle church. Al- 
though he regretted that he had not burnt the archheretic at Worms, 


* “Wie hat der Teufel dieses Organon geschandet!" said Luther, when he saw the corpse- 
dike form of his friend. 
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he promptly declined the proposal of the fierce Duke of Alba, to dig 
up and burn the bones and to scatter the ashes to the four winds, 
with the noble and dignified answer: “I war against the living, not 
the dead.”” The University was dissolved, and Melanchthon fled 
with his family and Luther’s widow to Braunschweig, and afterward 
to Nordhausen. He returned after the victory of Elector Moritz of 
Saxony over the Emperor, and labored twelve more years at the 
head of the University, which rose again to a high degree of pros- 
perity. He was consulted from near and far as a sort of oracle in 
theology and education. But he was violently assailed from Magde- 
burg and Jena by Flacius, his former pupil and protégé, Westphal, 
Hesshusius, and other fanatical Lutherans, who openly charged him 
with treason to the cause of truth. 

The ground of this charge was his yielding disposition to popery 
on the one hand, and to Calvinism on the other. He submitted to 
the Augsburg and Leipzig compromises, called Interim, which the 
Emperor imposed upon the Protestants, but which fell to pieces with 
his defeat. Melanchthon had not the courage of a martyr, and hoped 
by submission to ceremonies in themselves indifferent to prevent the 
reintroduction of popery and to save the cause of the Reformation 
for better times. He gave still greater offence to the same bigoted 
party by his growing disposition to unite with the Reformed, which 
was strengthened by his intimate personal and theological friendship 
with Calvin since they met at theological conferences in 1539 and 
1540. The violent controversies in the Lutheran Church continued 
long after his death, and were adjusted at last by the Formula of 
Concord and the triumph of strict Lutheran orthodoxy. He was 
naturally irritable and sensitive, but he mastered his temper, and 
answered the attacks of his former friends and pupils by silence. He 
sought to gain his enemies by kindness. 

Add to these public calamities and personal attacks the growing 
weakness and sickness of the body, and various domestic bereave- 
ments, and we need not wonder that the last years of Melanchthon 
were years of grief and sorrow rather than of joy and pleasure. He 
experienced the full measure of that melancholy which cast its shade 
over the closing scenes of Luther, and many other great and good 
men. He often prayed to be delivered from “the fury of theologians ” 
(rabies theologorum). 

His personal sufferings, however, did not affect him near as much as 
his care for the Church. He uttered the noble sentiment: “If my 
eyes were a fountain of tears, as rich as the river Elbe, I could not 
sufficiently express my sorrow over the divisions and distractions of 
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Christians.” His heart and soul longed and prayed, in unison with 
the spirit of his divine Master, that all believers “may be perfected 
into one,” even as He and the Father are one (John xvii. 23). His 
last lecture treated on Christ’s agony in Gethsemane, his last sermon 
on the sacerdotal prayer of our Lord. 

Finally, the hour of his deliverance came. He died peacefully on 
the 19th of April, 1560, aged sixty-three years, in the presence of 
about twenty friends and relatives, who were greatly edified by his 
prayers and patience during his last sufferings. He found much com- 
fort in the following thoughts which he had written down on a piece 
of paper, on one side: “ Thou shalt be free from sin, free from cares, 
and from the fury of theologians”; on the other side: “ Thou shalt 
learn those wonderful mysteries which pass our comprehension in 
this life, as the cause of our creation and present condition, the 
nature of the union of the divine and human nature in Christ.” 
When Professor Peucer, his son-in-law, asked him, a few hours before 
his departure, whether he desired anything, he answered: “ Nothing 
but heaven.” His last audible words were a hearty yea and amen to 
the prayer of the Psalmist (Ps. xxxi. 5), recited by one of his col- 
leagues: “Into thine hand I commit my spirit: thou hast re- 
deemed me, O Lord God of truth.” 

During the polemical era of the seventeenth century Melanch- 
thon’s name was under a cloud. But with the revival of evangelical 
theology in the nineteenth century his memory was revived. On 
April 9, 1860, the tricentennial celebration of his death was held 
with great enthusiasm throughout Protestant Germany. At Witten- 
berg, where “he lived, taught, and died” (as the inscription on his 
house reads), the corner-stone of a noble monument to his memory, 
to be erected at the side of that of Luther, was laid on that occasion 
in the name of the King of Prussia, by his brother, the Prince Re- 
gent, now Emperor of Germany. The festival oration was delivered 
by the venerable Dr. Nitzsch, of Berlin, the last surviving professor 
of the once famous University of Wittenberg, now merged in that of 
Halle. There is now no Lutheran divine of any weight in Europe 
or Amenica who does not pronounce the name of Melanchthon with 
veneration and gratitude. 


HIS PUBLIC CHARACTER AND SERVICES. 


Melanchthon is the model of a Christian scholar. He combined 
the highest scientific and literary culture which was attainable in his 
age with an humble and childlike Christian faith. Love to God and 
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to man and supreme regard to truth animated and controlled his 
studies and whole life. 

He was emphatically the theologian of the Lutheran Church; and 
posterity gave him the honorable title “ Preceptor Germanie.” He 
was a man of thought, not of action. Luther was great in both, and 
in this resembled St. Paul. Luther produced ideas, and expressed 
them very clearly, in their original force and freshness, but not in 
logical, systematic form, and often with too great polemical vehe- 
mence, and regardless of their connections and consequences. He 
did not care to contradict himself, and always spoke as he felt at the 
moment. Melanchthon’s mind, though far less vigorous and original, 
was much better disciplined and proportioned, more calm and 
moderate. 

He isthe author of the Augsburg Confession, the most important 
and most generally received creed of the Lutheran Church, which he 
drew up, during the German Diet of 1530, with the utmost care, 
moderation, and conscientiousness; and which he afterward, though 
without authority, improved and altered, especially in the edition of 
1540, to make it acceptable to the Reformed. Hence the distinction 
between the “altered” and “unaltered” Confession of Augsburg. 
The former has often been subscribed by German Reformed Churches; 
also by Calvin, while at Strassburg, but is disowned by orthodox 
Lutherans, and gave rise to violent disputes. 

He also wrote the Apology of the Augsburg Confession, in opposi- 
tion to the Romish Refutation; and it likewise gradually assumed 
symbolical authority in the Lutheran Church. It is one of the best 
theological tracts of that excited period. He issued the first Protest- 
ant system of didactic theology, his Loct Communes, which pro- 
ceeded from his lectures on the Epistle to the Romans. Although 
very defective in the first editions, and afterward surpassed by Cal- 
vin’s Justitutes, it is a remarkable book for its simplicity, clearness, 
freshness, and thoroughly evangelical tone. Luther thought it wor- 
thy of a place in the canon. It passed through more than fifty 
editions during the lifetime of the author; and was used, long after 
his death, as a text-book of didactic theology, in the Lutheran uni- 
versities; as the “ Sentences” of Peter the Lombard had been used, 
for the same purpose, in the Middle Ages. Strange, that the two 
greatest dogmatic works of the Reformers were produced by lay- 
theologians; for neither Melanchthon nor Calvin were ordained by 
human hands, but both fully made good the evangelical principle of 
the general priesthood of believers. 

Besides, we have from Melanchthon a number of Biblical Com- 
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mentaries. They are not near as satisfactory as one might expect 
from his superior classical attainments, and were far surpassed by 
those of Luther, Calvin, and Beza; but yet they served a valuable pur- 
pose, in bringing to light the evangelical ideas of the Scriptures in 
support of the cause of the Reformation. 

Melanchthon’s theology was not so consistent throughout as that 
of Calvin, who had a more philosophical and logical mind, and rose at 
a more advanced period of the Reformation. His changes may be 
regarded as an evidence of a want of independence and stability ; but 
they prove also the flexible and progressive character of his mind, 
and his willingness to learn and improve, even in old age, and hon- 
estly to confess his errors. They grew, moreover, out of the nature 
of the Protestant movement, in its first stages, which was not the 
result of a previous calculation, but a strictly historical process. Like 
Luther, Melanchthon developed his system before the eyes of the 
public, keeping pace with the rapid progress of the Reformation it- 
self. The overbearing influence of Luther, too, carried him uncon- 
sciously to many extreme positions, which on calmer reflection, espe- 
cially after Luther’s death, he felt it his duty to modify. While 
Luther held fast to the views he once had acquired, Melanchthon 
subjected his views to constant revision with his expanding knowl- 
edge. His theology was in perpetual motion, but his fundamental 
religious convictions and his love to Christ remained unchanged and 
deepened under all his theological changes. 

Thus he gave up the rigid view of an absolute predestination of 
good and evil, which he had expressed in the first edition of his Locz 
Theologicz, and in his Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans (1523), 
in almost as strong terms as Luther, in his tract on “ The Slavery of 
the Human Will,” against Erasmus (1525). He traced the adultery 
of David and the treason of Judas, as well as the conversion of Paul 
to a divine decree. But in the later editions of his Zocz, he adopted 
what has been termed the synergistic scheme; teaching a co-opera- 
tion of the divine and human will in the work of conversion and 
sanctification: the former taking the lead, and throwing all the re- 
sponsibility of perdition upon the will of the sinner. 

He anticipated in part the Arminian theory, which half a century 
after his death sprung up in Holland. He also modified the doctrine 
of justification by faith alone, so as to lay much greater stress upon 
the necessity for good works than he or Luther had done before— 
not, indeed, as a cause, but as an indispensable evidence of justi- 
fication. 

These changes in the articles of predestination, freedom, and justi- 
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fication, may be regarded in the light of a concession and approach 
to the Catholic system, without giving up, however, the essentially 
evangelical basis. 

On the other hand, in the sacramental controversy, he evidently 
made an approach, since 1534, and more decidedly in 1540 (when he 
changed the tenth article of the Augsburg Confession), to the Re- 
formed type of doctrine, by relaxing the Lutheran theory of the real 
corporeal presence of Christ in, with, and under the elements of the 
Eucharist, and leaning to Calvin’s view of a spiritual, real presence 
and fruition of Christ’s body and blood, by faith. For reasons of 
prudence and from love of peace, he declined, in his old age, to take 
an active part in the renewed sacramental war between Westphal 
and Calvin, and to give a final, unmistakable expression of his views 
on this mysterious subject. He hoped that both theories might be 
tolerated in the evangelical churches. One of his last acts and testi- 
monies, in the very year of his death, was a protest against the ex- 
clusiveness of the bigoted Hesshus, and a virtual endorsement of the 
position of the Reformed party at Heidelberg, which immediately 
afterward triumphed in the Palatinate, under the lead of his favorite 
pupil, Zacharias Ursinus, the Calvinist Caspar Olevianus, and the 
pious Elector Frederic III. His shy, mild, amiable, and peaceful 
spirit breathes in the Heidelberg Catechism, which was prepared by 
these divines by order of the Elector and became the doctrinal stand- 
ard of the German and Dutch Reformed Churches in Europe and 
America. 

Melanchthon thus is a connecting link between the Lutheran and 
Reformed Confessions, equally honored by both, and represents the 
spirit and aim of Christian union on the basis of the everlasting 
Gospel as revealed in the New Testament and in the life and exam- 
ple of our Lord. | 

PHILIP SCHAFF. 





IV. 
THE RELIGIOUS BELIEF OF SHAKESPEARE. 


T is a remarkable tribute to the genius of Shakespeare, that after 
the lapse of three centuries, scholars in all nations are so deeply 
interested in whatever will throw light upon his personal history, or 
elucidate a single reading in any of his plays. While it is true of the 
study of all literature, that it is more than ever pursued, more wisely 
and thoroughly pursued, while literature itself is more fully recog- 
nized as one of the prime factors in civilization, the study of Shake- 
speare concentrates most attention on itself. Much of this is the dry 
and minute research of literary antiquarians. As such it has value. 
Much of it is a sort of Shakespearean exegesis, which forgets that the 
“letter killeth.” It is a timely word of scholarly protest against an 
“ anatomizing of Shakespeare,” which has been recently uttered by 
Mr. Richard Grant White. But when the impetuous zeal for Shake- 
spearean study proposes the reopening and ransacking of his grave 
at Stratford-on-Avon, all England rises in indignant protest, and all 
lovers of Shakespeare the world over say, Amen. 

Meanwhile, in England, America and Germany especially, the study 
has been fruitful of good results. Such scholars here as Mr. Richard 
Grant White, Mr. Hudson, and Mr. Furness, have enriched the world 
of letters with true helps to the understanding and appreciation of 
the poet. Such treatises as those of Dr. Bucknill on the “ Psychol- 
ogy of Shakespeare” or the “ Medical Knowledge of Shakespeare,” 
Mr. Dyer’s work on the “ Folk-lore of Shakespeare,” pursuing special 
lines of investigation, have rendered valuable service. Such a work as 
Professor Dowden’s “ Critical Study of Shakespeare’s Mind and Art” 
is in the deepest vein of critical and scholarly insight, and all the 
more suggestive that it is pursued in the philosophic spirit, which 
gives so much worth to Coleridge’s fragmentary but deep-seeing com- 
ments. German commentaries on Shakespeare have been multiplied 
enormously. Much of their work is hazy speculation, but amid the 
mass, here and there a work like that of Professor Werder on Hamlet, 
or the earlier labors of Ulrici and Gervinus, are of undoubted value. 
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While the subject of Shakespeare’s religious belief has not escaped 
notice amid the other questions, it has not been pursued with any 
method, at least of late. Various considerations prompt an inquiry 
on the subject. If there were no other reason, the fact that Shake- 
spearean study is becoming so wide-spread in our higher schools as 
well as colleges, would make it a timely question. There can be no 
doubt that the excellent editions for such study will make his plays 
standard text-books in English. If, as has been claimed, Shake- 
speare is Roman Catholic, or agnostic, or atheistic in his religious be- 
lief, it concerns us to know it. 

Aside from this, however, the question enters a region of valuable 
inquiry concerning the true basis and vital forces of literature. Has 
or has not literature anything to do with the moral nature? Is it some- 
thing, as art, wholly apart from, outside of the moral nature, or does it 
in all its highest forms draw its deepest conceptions from this sphere of 
our being? Is /’art pour l'art, the sole article in a true literary 
creed, and is 7endenz-poesie a spurious development of the literary 
spirit? On these questions a study of Shakespeare’s religious belief 
cannot fail to throw some light. He is the highest expression of the 
literary spirit which the ages of civilization have produced. Not 
only the highest, but the deepest and broadest. In him ought to be 
best studied the vital principles of literature and art. It is, in fact, one 
compensation for the paucity of all knowledge concerning his life— 
that we are thereby compelled to fix our attention on his works. 
Their study is embarrassed by no distracting personal questions. 

Most of all, are scholars moved to this inquiry because of the di- 
versity of opinions set forth in regard to this matter. It has been 
well said that Shakespeare is the “ mystery as well as the glory of our 
literature.” On many questions all attempt “to pluck out the heart 
of the mystery’ seems futile. It may be said, howeveryas to the 
subject in hand, that the means for reaching a satisfactory conclusion 
are comparatively ample, since they are to be sought in his works 
rather than in his biography. If they were not, any one whose duties 
compel him to traverse the region of Shakespearean criticism would 
hesitate before adding another atom to the mass of conjectures which 
now burden the pages of so-called biographies of Shakespeare. 

What, then, are the differing views on this question of Shakespeare’s 
religious belief ? 

1. It has been claimed that Shakespeare was a Roman Catholic, and 
that his views and sympathies were those of that party in the Angli- 
can Church, which supported the claims of the Papacy. The fact is 
both curious and suggestive, that this claim has been largely sup- 
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ported by a “copy of Shakespeare’s will,” on exhibition among the 
relics at Stratford-on-Avon, and which by comparison with the gen- 
uine will in Doctors’ Commons has been proved a forgery. It has 
been urged also, as showing the early religious training of Shake- 
speare, that a John Shakespeare’s will, discovered about the year 
1770, and: which is mainly a declaration of Roman Catholic tenets, 
was the last will and testament of Shakespeare’s father. But re- 
search has shown that the document in question—if genuine—was 
the will of another John Shakespeare, in no way related to the drama- 
tist. So, also, an argument favoring this view has been constructed 
from certain Romish beliefs embodied in Hamlet and other plays. 

2. Against this view it has been asserted that Shakespeare “ was a 
member of the Reformed Church of England; in other words, that 
he was a true Catholic Christian ; and, as such, a Protestant against 
the errors and corruptions of the Church of Rome.” The most con- 
spicuous and learned advocate of this view is perhaps Charles Words- 
worth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews, author of a volume entitled 
“ Shakespeare’s Knowledge and Use of the Bible.” The aim of the 
book, primarily, is to show that Shakespeare was, “in a more than or- 
dinary degree, a diligent and a devout reader of the Word of God; 
and that he has turned this reading to far more and better account 
than any of his critics would seem to have suspected, or at all events 
has yet attempted to point out,” and that his genius was “ content to 
study, and not unfrequently to draw his inspiration from, the pages 
of Holy Scripture, submitting his reason to the mysterious doctrines 
which it reveals, and his conscience to the moral lessons which it 
prescribes.” * In the course of the work Bishop Wordsworth an- 
nounces and gives his reasons, for the view quoted, as to Shake- 
speare’s relations with the Christian Church. 

3. Mr. W. J. Birch, M.A., in 1848 published a work upon the 
Religion and Philosophy of Shakespeare, in which he maintains that 
Shakespeare, like Marlowe, was a free-thinker of the most virulent 
type. Of the 7wo Gentlemen of Verona he says,“ the writer proceeds as 
though oblivious of any divine dispensation”; of the Merchant of 
Venice, “the skepticism of the play is of a bolder cast than Shake- 
speare has before ventured upon”; of 2 Henry IV., “ Not merely the 
details, but the essentials of Christianity are the themes of his flip- 
pancy.” These are but specimens of his manner in characterizing 
the different plays. The whole treatise is well described by Gervinus 
as “a book in which it is endeavored to be proved that Shakespeare 


* ‘On Shakespeare’s Knowledge and Use of the Bible.” Gen. Introd., pp. 2, 3. 
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surpassed Marlowe and Greene in free-thinking, atheism, and pro- 
fanity, and had learned Lucretian frivolity and a derision of religion 
from Boccaccio and the like.’”” It is a specimen of perverse criticism 
which will put the work among the “ curiosities of literature,” if not 
among the monstrosities. No such insult has been offered Shake- 
speare since Greene, in his “ Groatsworth of Wit,” etc., spoke of him as 
an “upstart crow beautified with our feathers that with his ‘ 7Zger’s 
heart wrapped in a player's hide,’ supposes he is as well able to bom- 
bast out a blank verse as the best of you.” In fact, the whole book 
is so utterly wrong-headed and wrong-hearted that the reader is 
tempted to query whether it is not a wanton jest rather than a gen- 
uine conviction of the writer. 

4. Mr. J. R. Greene, in his “ Short History of the English People,” 
would seemingly make Shakespeare more of an agnostic than any- 
thing else in matters of religion. He terms Montaigne the favorite 
author of our poet, and then proceeds to say: “It is impossible to 
discover whether his faith, zf fazth there were [the italics are ours], 
was Catholic or Protestant. J/ zs difficult indecd to say whether he 
had any religious faith or no. The religious phrases which are thinly 
scattered over his works are little more than expressions of a distant 
and imaginative reverence. And on the deeper grouids of religious 
faith, Azs stlence is significant. He is silent, and the doubt of Ham- 
let deepens his silence about the after-world. ‘To die,’ it may be, 
was to him as to Claudio, to go we know not where. Often, at any 
rate, as his questionings turn to the riddle of life and death, he leaves 
it a riddle to the last, without heeding the common theological solu- 
tions around him.” * We quote the passage at length, not only for 
the view of Shakespeare’s religious belief or negation of belief which 
it points out, but also as a specimen of the way in which such views are 
made up. It makes of Shakespeare either a moral coward, who dared 
not say what he thought, or an inveterate doubter, whose opinions 
were so unsettled, that no resource but a significant silence was left 
him. 

5. The view of Gervinus touching Shakespeare’s religious belief, 
is the following. Having discussed the “moral spirit of Shake- 
speare’s works” in a passage of considerable length and much discrim- 
ination, he declares that so far as poetry can lead men to a high and 
pure morality, so far Shakespeare has fulfilled the noblest mission of 
the poet. “To knit poetry to life by this moral cement, to sacrifice 


* “ Short History of the English People,” p. 428. 
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the outer beauty to the higher morality, when the mirror was to be 
held up to life, to exhibit to the age in this mirror no esthetic flat- 
tering picture, but a moral picture of unvarnished truth—this is 
throughout the express aim of Shakespeare’s poetry.” .... “The 
relation of Shakespeare’s poetry to morality and moral influence 
upon men is most perfect; in this respect, from Aristotle to Schiller, 
nothing higher has been asked of poetry than that which Shake- 
speare rendered.”’* 

But on the matter of religious faith, Gervinus thinks that Shake- 
speare was designedly silent, partly because he, like Bacon, did not 
choose to run counter to any opinions; still more because he did not 
mean to make a pulpit out of the stage. Most of all, because Shake- 
speare, conversant with the horrible persecutions of the times for 
religious opinions, and startled by them, liked best, when he needed 
moral advice, to dive into the revelation which God has written in 
the human heart.t In his view, therefore, on all questions of relig- 
ious belief, Shakespeare in his dramas is colorless. While he never 
undervalued religious belief, he proclaimed himself the adherent of 
no system or creed. ‘‘ He was no fanatic and no infidel, no atheist 
and no mystic, no Brownist and no politician; he was as much 
attracted by a good Roman Catholic, as by an honest Lutheran; he 
delineated heathens, free-thinkers, ritualists, and pietists, Brutus, 
Faulconbridge, Percy, and Katherine, all with equal delight, if only 
they were worthy characters.” Gervinus agrees with Mr. J. R. 


Greene as to the fact of Shakespeare’s silence on religious questions. 


But he refers it to a wholly different cause; one which impinges more 
upon the moral courage, but less upon the faith of the poet. 

6. The late Professor J. S. Brewer, who held the chair of English 
Literature and Modern History in King’s College, London, evidently 
agrees with Gervinus as to Shakespeare’s silence on the fundamental 
question of Christian Faith, and wonders “ why the poet should never 
have exhibited the influence of religious faith and resignation, or so 
cursorily or so coldly as scarcely to deserve the name.” He ends 
his review of the case with an interrogatory which, however, contains 
a new suggestion: “ Must we then think,” he says, “that Shake- 
speare, like Bacon, was like Bacon unconsciously exhibiting the Cal- 
vinistic tendency, the downward and disorganizing progress of his 
age, by substituting man for God as the great centre of this universe, 
as the sole and engrossing subject of human interest?” + This view 


* Gervinus, ‘‘ Commentaries on Shakespeare,” see p. 890. 
+ See Gervinus, Comm., pp. g0g-Io. ¢ ‘‘ English Studies,” pp. 271-272. 
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of Shakespeare is novel. It makes him, to a degree, responsible for 
the “ downward and disorganizing progress of his age,” and this by 
reason of an “unconscious Calvinistic tendency ”’ in “ substituting 
man for God, as the great centre of this universe.” But the student 
of Shakespeare has long ceased to wonder at theories about his dra- 
mas, and only asks, “what next?” It will be seen by a comparison 
of these views that they fall into three classes: such as affirm him to 
have been a skeptic, more or less pronounced; such as affirm him to 
have been a Christian believer, and to have announced himself as 
such; such as affirm him to have purposely concealed his views on 
the religious questions of the day. Can we solve the problem as to 
which class he really belongs? What are the data for solving the 
problem? It is important to have the whole case before the reader ; 
to have a candid survey of the whole ground on which a conclusion 
is to be founded. And it becomes a vital element in the prosecution 
of the inquiry, to ascertain, if possible, the leading characteristics of 
the age, as affecting such question. 

First of all must be noted the influence of the English Bible on 
the mind as well as the heart of England. Mr. J. R. Greene, in the 
opening of his chapter on Puritan England,* has given a vivid and 
truthful picture of this influence: ‘ England,” he says, “ became 
the people of a book, and that book was the Bible.” Of course the 
most direct and palpable effect of this access to the Bible in the 
Genevan or the Bishops’ version, was seen upon the popular charac- 
ter. It was like the discovery of a new continent. It did open a 
new world of spiritual ideas, and images, of the most sacred and 
quickening devotions, of the most transforming motives. But it had 
its effect on literature. Every author or nearly every author of the 
time shows it. Nothing is more responsive than literature to great 
popular movements. It catches, by subtle and delicate sympathy, 
the higher impulses which sweep over the national heart and the con- 
victions which hold the national mind. And therefore, at a time 
when the English nation was under the mighty spell of first acquaint- 
ance with the Bible in the fine old versions named, it could not be 
otherwise than that so universal a genius as Shakespeare should in 
some sort reflect the new spiritual world about him. 

In addition to this, it should be considered, that the age of Shake- 
speare was not an age of religious doubt. It was an age of contro- 
versy. Thomas Cartwright wrote, “I deny that upon repentance 
there ought to follow any pardon of death Heretics ought to 
be put to death now. If this be bloody and extreme, I am content 





* “ Short History,” ch. viit. 
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to be so counted, with the Holy Ghost.” * On the other hand, Queen 
Elizabeth's “ Court of High Commission” is called by Gardiner, in 
his “ Puritan Revolution,” a kind of “ Ecclesiastical star-chamber.” 
The story of religious persecutions in England is accessible and fa- 
miliar. Shakespeare was no stranger to it. In his earlier years, he 
must have been familiar with acts, which make our blood boil as we 
read of them in the pages of Neal. But it was not an age of doubt. 
The Zett-gcist was not a spirit of skepticism. The controversy raged 
on the points of belief mainly as to church polity. No question as 
to the existence of God, or the doctrine of immortality, or the genu- 
ineness of Revelation, disturbed men’s minds. There was no Eng- 
lish Montaigne, and slight, if any, evidence to show that Montaigne 
had any school of followers in England. 

During the active literary life of Shakespeare, however, there was 
perceptible a moderated tone in all this controversy. Gardiner says,t+ 
“During the last years of Elizabeth’s reign the waves of external con- 
flict lulled themselves to sleep.” This result was due to the over- 
throw of the Spanish Armada. So long as England was threatened 
by the Papacy in any of its Continental Powers—so long the fury 
against Romanism, abroad or at home, roused Englishmen to every 
degree of intensity. But when the power of the Papacy against Eng- 
land was shattered by the guns of Drake and the tempests of heaven, 
“to combat Spain and the Pope ceased to be the first thought of 
Englishmen.” Gardiner says again: “If the bishops continued to 
oppose Calvin’s system of church government, they gave their warm 
adherence to his theology. Large numbers of Puritans abandoned 
their Presbyterian theories and were ready to submit to the Episco- 
pal constitution—if only they could be allowed to omit certain 
ceremonies.” 

This tolerance at once asserted itself in the literature of the day. 
It is distinctly traceable in Hooker. So much so, that Keble, in his 
introductory chapter to an edition of the great ecclesiastic’s work on 
“Ecclesiastical Polity,” is compelled to account for his moderate 
tone by saying that it is due in part to the fact that “the fulness of 
apostolical authority on this point,” contained in the “genuine re- 
mains of St. Ignatius,” had “never come within his cognizance.” The 
tolerant spirit asserted itself in part also in Bacon. It would be easy to 
quote passages from the great philosopher, showing his moderation. 
But every student of Lord Bacon knows full well how all his writing 
is characterized by this tone of judicial moderation. It wasin the in- 





* Quoted by Greene, ‘‘ Short History,” p. 456. + ‘* Puritan Revolution,” p. 4. 
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tellectual as well as the spiritual atmosphere, in the literary as well 
as the theological—and in this atmosphere the plays of Shakespeare 
were written. ; 

Keeping, then, in mind these characteristics of the age of Shake- 
speare, the evidence as to Shakespeare’s religions belief may be pre- 
sented. It is of two sorts—external and internal. The first is de- 
rived from facts in his life. The second from his works, as passages 
in these may be supposed to embody his religious views. The first, 
or external, evidence, though scanty like that on other questions of his 
biography, is yet decisive in its character. The note is not often 
struck; but when it is struck, gives no uncertain sound. The second, 
or internal, is more full and not less decisive, and only needs wise dis- 
crimination in its selection. 

Beginning, then, with the external evidence, the language used in 
the opening clause of Shakespeare’s will is directly in point. The 
will itself is not in Shakespeare’s handwriting. It was drawn bya 
scrivener on three sheets of paper, each of which has Shakespeare’s 
signature. Its date, originally January, was changed to March 25, 
1616, or, as Professor Dowden states it, on the latter date “he 
[Shakespeare] executed the will which in January had been drawn.” 
In less than a month from that time (April 23, 1616) Shakespeare 
had died. The will was drawn and executed in that last period of 
his life, almost at its very close, when Shakespeare had withdrawn 
from active connection with the stage, and was living in his beloved 
Stratford. It was the period in which his last plays were written— 
such as Cymbeline, The Tempest, and the Winter’s Tale. They form 
a group remarkable not more for their charm as dramatic writings 
than for a distinct and impressive moral characteristic. ‘“ The spirit 
of these last plays,” says Professor Dowden,* “is that of serenity 
which results from fortitude, and the recognition of human frailty ; 
all of them express a deep sense of the need of repentance, and the 
duty of forgiveness.” 

The will itself begins thus: “I, William Shakespeare, of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, in the Countie of Warr, gent, in perfect health and 
memorie, God be praysed, doe make and ordayne this my last will 
and testament in manner and form followeing, that ys to say. First 
I commend my soule into the handes of God, my Creator, hoping and 
assuredly beleeving through thonelie merittes of Jesus Christe my 
Saviour, to be made partaker of lyfe everlasting, and my body to the 
earth whereof yt ys made.” 





* “ Primer of Shakespeare,” p. 60. 
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If this language expresses the actual belief of Shakespeare, it of 
course certifies him a believer in Christianity and in the specific doc- 
trines of Salvation only through the merits of Christ, and of Chris- 
tian immortality. Does it express such a belief? Or was it merely 
the decorous form which the scrivener employed according to his 
habit? Shakespeare’s signature is on the page which contains the 
opening clause, as on the others. This fact certainly warrants the 
conclusion that he meant to adopt the sentiments as his own, just as 
he adopted the bequests which follow. Still it is wise to ask what such 
critics as Birch mean when they discredit the will as any witness to 
his faith, by declaring it a mere legal form. The apostles’ creed is a 
“form of sound words.” But no honest man ever repeats it, who de- 
nies or doubts the doctrinal truths it embodies. It is true such forms 
were common in Shakespeare’s day. They vary somewhat. That 
of John Heming is longer and more specific. That of John Under- 
wood is shorter and more general.* These forms meant general be- 
lief in the doctrines of Christianity. Men took that opportunity to 
declare their belief, specially in the great doctrine of redemption 
through Christ. If Shakespeare complied with a decent form, it was 
only because he felt that it was becoming in him to avow his faith in 
his Redeemer. To allow so specific and emphatic a statement of 


such a faith to stand where it does—if his heart did not go with it, 
was to trifle, if not worse, with most solemn verities. Believe this 
who can of William Shakespeare! Rather do his own words in the 
mouth of the dying Gaunt show how he regarded human language 
uttered in view of death. 


‘*O, but they say the tongues of dying men 

Enforce attention like deep harmony : 

When words are scarce, they are seldom spent in vain, 

For they breathe truth, that breathe their words in pain. 

He that no more must say is listen’d more 

Than they whom youth and ease have taught to glose : 

More are men’s ends mark’d than their lives before.”’ 

King Richard I1., Act ii., Se. 1. 
The other point of external evidence is one which Bishop Words- 

worth insists on as the “most conclusive proof” of Shakespeare’s 
conformity as a member of the Church of England.t The poet 
stood “as a sponsor to William Walker, whom he mentions in his 
will as his godson, and who was baptized at Stratford, October 16, 
1608." If this stood alone, not much perhaps could be made of it 
as any index to Shakespeare’s real opinion on the subject of religion. 


* Jonson and Steeven’s Shakespeare, vol. iii., pp. 230, 261. 


+ ‘‘ Shakespeare's Knowledge and Use of the Bible,” pp. 271, et seg. 
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But taken in connection with the confession of faith in his will, and 
taken in connection with his allusions to the rites of the Church in 
his works, and also with the statements of Christian doctrine which 
his works contain, it is difficult to break the force of the Conclusion 
that he held common ground with English churchmen. Certainly 
he was no open dissentient from the received views. This would 
convict him of insincerity,and hypocrisy is an ingredient which in 
compounding his villains, Shakespeare never omits. 

If, however, the external evidence as to Shakespeare’s religious belief 
is scant, the case is very different when we come to the internal proof— 
that to be drawn from his works. The examination of these will 
show that the confession of faith in his will, is only the later expres- 
sion—after he had ceased to write—of a faith which his earliest as 
well as his latest dramas embody, and which was the faith in which 
he had been trained by his parents. It is very noticeable that those 
who throw doubt on his acceptance of the Christian system, make 
much of his supposed silence. This is specially the case with two of 
the more recent critics, Mr. J. R. Greene and Professor J. S. Brewer.* 
If it were true, that in his dramas Shakespeare had introduced spar- 
ingly and remotely allusions tothe Christian Faith, that fact could not 
militate against such evidence as the confession of his belief in his last 
will and testament. It is certainly not the mission of the drama to 
preach Christianity. This fact is a curious and interesting one, that 
in its earlier form on the Continent and in England, it was used as 
a propagandist ofthe doctrines of the Reformation.t Queen Mary 
ascended the English throne, July, 1553. Inthe month following, a 
royal proclamation appeared, “ the object of which was, among other 
things, to prevent the performance of plays and interludes calculated 
to advance the principles and doctrines of the Reformation.” { But 
while Shakespeare never made a pulpit out of the stage, while his allu- 
sions are incidental, it cannot with any fairness be said that his silence 
goes awhit beyond the demands of dramatic propriety. He did not 
preach, but he did not suppress convictions. But so far is it from being 
true, that Shakespeare has been silent, and that the silence should be 
construed as significant of downright unbelief or helpless doubt, an 
investigation will show the contrary. It was said by the master of 





*It is only just to Professor Brewer to say, that in his essay on the Study of 
Shakespeare, he lays stress on the idea that Shakespeare is the ‘‘ most divine, the most 
deeply religious and the truest of our poets,” because he enabled men to see that 
‘*there was a divine foundation in the common laws and relations, that through 
them God was making manifest His divine order.”—(‘‘ English Studies,” pp.290-291.) 

t See Dr. Carl Hase’s ‘* Historical Survey of Miracle Plays and Sacred Dramas.” 

¢ Collier, ‘‘ Annals of the Stage,” vol. i., p. 156. 
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Pembroke Hall, of his friend Thomas Gray, the poet, “he néver 
spoke out.” This cannot be said of Shakespeare in reference to 
Christianty. He has spoken out. The work of Bishop Wordsworth, 
on Shakespeare’s knowledge and use of the Bible, in which the great 
dramatist’s numerous references to the Word of God are collated 
and classified, is an invaluable testimony on this point. He has sum- 
med up the result in the following sentence: “ Take the entire range 
of English literature; put together our best authors, who have writ- 
ten upon subjects not professedly religious or theological, and we 
shall not find, I believe, in them a// united, so much evidence of the 
Bible having been read and used, as we have found in Shakespeare 
alone.” * It is impossible to account for this on any theory which 
makes Shakespeare an unbeliever. It accords entirely with the view 


that he was not only a student of, but a believer in, Divine Rev- 
elation. 


The extent to which he carried the practice of Scriptural allusion 
will be best shown if we tabulate some portions of the references to 


the facts and characters of the Bible which have been cited by Bishop 
Wordsworth. 


Mosaic Account of the Creation. + Zempest, Acti., Sc. 2, 1. 335.—King Richard II, 
Act iii., Se. 4, 1. 73-6.— Comedy of Errors, Act iv., Sc. 3, 1. 13-15. 

Mosaic Account of the Temptation and Fall. Zove’s Labor's Lost, Act v., Sc. 2, 1. 322.— 
1 King Henry IV., Act iii., Sc. 3, 1. 185.— Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act iii., Sc. 
i, l. 342.—As Vou Like Jt, Act ii., Sc. 1, 1. 5. 

History of Cain and Abel. King Richard IJ., Act i., Sc. 1, 1. 103-5.—Hamlet, Act iii., 
Sc. 3, l. 37.—2 King Henry IV., Act i., Se. 1, l. 157.—King Richard IT., Act v., 
Sc. 5, l. 43.—Hamlet, Act v., Sc. 1, 1. 85. 

The Flood. Comedy of Errors, Act iii., Sc. 2, 1. 108.—As You Like It, Act v,, Sc. 4, 
Se. 

The Book of Job. Merry Wives of Windsor, Act v., Sc. 5, 1. 162-3.—2 King Henry 
IV., Acti., Sc. 2, 1. 144-5. ; 

History of Jacob. AMerchant of Venice, Act i., Sc. 3, 1. 72-90; Act ii., Sc. 5, 1. 36.—2 
King Henry VI., Act ii., Sc, 3, 1. 19. 

History of Pharaoh. Hamlet, Act iii., Sc. 4, 1. 64-5.—1 King Henry IV., Act ii. Se. 
4, l. 520.— Twelfth Night, Act iv., Sc. 2, l. 48.—As You Like It, Act ii., Sc. 5, 
1, 63. 

Manna. Merchant of Venice, Act v., Sc. 1, |. 295. 

Law of Inheritance. King Henry V., Acti., Sc. 2, 1. 98-100. 

Jephtha. 3 King Henry VI, Act v., Sc. 1, 1. 91.—Hamlet, Act ii., Sc. 2, 1. .22, 

Samson. Love's Labor's Lost, Acti, Sc. 2,1. 75, 179. 

David. Merry Wives of Windsor, Act v., Sc. 1, 1. 22. 

Nebuchadnezzar. Adl's Well, etc., Act iv., Se. 5, 1. 21. 

Herod. Aing Henry V., Act iii., Sc. 3, 1. 40-1.—Antony and Cleopatre Act i., Sc. 2, 
1. 29.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act ii., Sc. 1, 1. 20. 

Golgotha. King Richard IT, Act iv., Sc. 1, 1. 144.—Macbeth, Act i., Sz. 2, 1. 40. 

Judas. King Richard /7., Act iv., Se. 1, 1. 170.—3 King Henry VI, Act v., Se. 7, 1. 
34-5.— Timon of Athens, Act iii., Sc. 2, 1. 73.— Winter's Tale, Act i., Sc. 2, 1. 419 

* «« Shakespeare’s Knowledge and Use of the Bible,” p. 339.] 
+ These references are to the Globe Ed. of Shakespeare. 
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Pilate. King Richard I/., Act iv., Sc. 1, 1. 239-40.—King Richard IIT., Act i., Sc. 4, 
1, 279. 
Barabbas. Merchant of Venice, Act iv., Sc. 1, 1. 296. 


These citations are far from being all the allusions to Holy Scrip- 
ture which the industry of Bishop Wordsworth has gathered. They 
are tabulated from his first chapter. They are enough to show sev- 
eral things in regard to Shakespeare’s use of the Bible. He was 
driven to it by no dramatic necessity. These allusions seem to have 
come out of a mind saturated with the teachings of the Bible. They 
are thrown off in the most easy and natural way—in the manner 
they would be employed by one to whom the whole subject was 
most familiar. Certainly, also, they are too frequent to allow of such 
a phrase as Mr. J. R. Greene employs in regard to them, “ religious 
phrases thinly scattercd* over his works.” They certainly cover a 
wide range of historical allusion in Old Testament and New. And what 
Bishop Wordsworth insists on must be kept in mind, that by com- 
parison, not only with the writers of the Elizabethan period, with 
Bacon, or Raleigh, or Spenser, but with the literature of any period 
in English history, this habit of Scriptural allusion in Shakespeare’s 
plays becomes most striking and impressive. 

Complaint, indeed, has been made that Shakespeare is often irrev- 


erent in his use of Scripture: that he uses it to point his jests; 
that he puts it sometimes in the mouths of the profane. Mr. Birch 
cites, as an instance of this, the words of Eleanor, Duchess of 
Gloucester, to Queen Margaret (2 King Henry VI., Act i., Sc. 3): 


‘* Could I come near your beauty with my nails, 
I'd set my ten Commandments in your face.” 


When in Hamlet, Act v., Sc. 1, the Ist clown says: 


‘* What, art a heathen? How dost thou understand Scripture? The Scripture says, 
Adam digged. Could he dig without arms?” 


it is cited as a jesting use of Scripture, which it is also urged a proper 
habit of reverence weuld never allow. And this irreverence is said 
to be beyond all bounds when in 2 King Henry VI., Act v., Se. 1, 
Richard says to Lord Clifford: 


“Fye! charity, for shame! Speak not in spite 
For you shall sup with Jesus Christ to-night.” 


To which it may be said, first, that these and similar allusions are 
exceptional; that they do not of necessity bear an irreverent con-- 
struction in all cases. If they are taken as evidence of Shakespeare’s 





* The italics are ours, 
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flippant use of Scripture, and so of unbelief in the Bible, such reason- 
ing would convict many a believer since his day who has not hesi- 
tated to point his jests with a text of Scripture. The practice may 
be very reprehensible. Doubtless it is so. But the instances in 
which Shakespeare has transcended the reverent use of Scripture are 
few. 

Again, it must be considered that the majority of his allusions are 
reverent, distinctly so. They add majesty to his language. The allu- 
sions specially to the gospel history, and to the Person of our Lord, 
are of singular reverence and beauty. No earnest believer in the 
Divinity of the Scriptures could have put more reverence into the 
use of them than as they are referred to by Shakespeare. And it is 
when speaking of Holy Scripture as a whole, that this habit of rever- 
ence comes out most fully. He refers to it as God’s Book, the Books 
of God, The Word. In all this Shakespeare was but the child of his 
age. It is part of his greatness that he was so quick to see what 
immense capacity of literary suggestion was in that English Bible 
that the men of his day were so eagerly reading. He, too, was under 
its solemn and mighty spell. Far from being in any revolt against 
its teachings, he not only accepted them, but he had caught their 
choicest spirit. Some of his finest passages are exquisitely flavored 
with this inspired diction. His genius bowed itself to the authority 
of Revelation. But his genius bowed itself, only to receive a bene- 
diction at the hand of the Revelation it had accepted. 

Aside from this familiar acquaintance with, and reverent use of, the 
Bible in his dramas, there is another line of evidence as to his re- 
ligious belief. It comes from the religious sentiments avowed in his 
plays. These cover a wide field. They range from the simplest ele- 
ments of theistic belief to the most distinctive doctrines of revealed re- 
ligion. Here, too—as in regard to his use of the Bible—a principle 
of selection must be adopted. All that can be attempted is to show 
how Shakespeare regarded the more prominent teachings of the 
Christian Faith. It is obvious that not everything which his charac- 
ters may utter, can with propriety be taken as the opinion of the 
dramatist himself. An article upon Euripides as a Religious 
Teacher, in the Contemporary Review for April, 1884, by Canon 
Westcott, is a good illustration of legitimate argument in such cases.* 

It is freely admitted that not everything which the characters of 
Shakespeare utter, is to be taken as the opinion of the dramatist 





* Especially that part of the article, pp. 552-558, in which it is shown that ‘‘in spite of the obvi- 
ous sorrows of life, he (Euripides) can discern that a divine purpose is being wrought out which 
will find accomplishment.” 
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himself. But there are utterances which betray plainly the drama- 
tist’s sympathy with the sentiments uttered by the characters of his 
plays. What is‘ needful is wise and candid discrimination. The 
canon of criticism laid down by Gervinus is just and practicable: * 
“It may be asked, how, amid the numberless, endlessly contradic- 
tory, characteristic expressions of his figures, can his own opinions 
be with certainty discovered? We might reply, that the opinions 
which are most frequently on the lips of his purer characters, and are 
repeated at every opportunity, point out the basis of the poet’s mode 
of thought, and because they are so predominant in his mind, they 
must be most his own.” 

Let us apply this canon to some utterances of Christian sentiments 
found in the plays, and we shall see how they may be fairly con- 
strued as reflecting the opinions of Shakespeare himself. 

1. Affection and reverence for Christ, the Saviour. All are familiar 
with the allusion to the Redeemer in the following lines: 

‘* Those holy fields 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 


Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nailed 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross.” 


1 King Henry IV., Acti., Sc. 1, 1. 24-6. 
Another and similar allusion to Christ is found in 


‘*The world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s Son.” 
King Richard I1., Act iv., Sc. 1. 


And again, in the words of Polixines, when he is defending himself 
from the guilt of the sin charged on him by Leontes, 
‘*O! then my best blood turn 
To an infected jelly ; and my name 
Be yoked with his that did betray the Best.” 
Winter's Tale, Acti., Sc. 2, 1. 417-19. 


That passages like these reveal Shakespeare’s own feeling toward 
the Redeemer of the world, is evident from the fact that there was 
nothing but such a feeling to account for them. They are not 
drawn out of him by any dramatic necessity. To suppose them put 
by him into the mouths of these personages, while reflecting no sym- 
pathetic mood of his own, is a forced explanation of their use, which 
does not leave Shakespeare’s character untouched. It would make 
him, to say the least, a trifler with the dearest and sacredest of 
names. Would he have ventured on this? The same thing is fur- 
ther shown when we come to consider 


* “Commentaries on Shakespeare,” Gervinus, p. 894. 
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2. Shakespeare’s allusions to the Atonement of Christ. Clarence, 
in King Richard I11., makes this appeal to the murderers : 
‘“*T charge you, as you hope to have redemption 
By Christ’s dear blood, shed for our grievous sins, 


That you depart, and lay no hand on me.” 
King Richard ITTI,, Act i., Se. 4, 1. 194-6. 


A similar adjuration embodies the same great doctrine, 2 King 
Henry VI, Act i., Se. 1: 


‘*Now, by the death of Him that died for all.” 


It is, however, in such language as we find in the mouths of Portia 
and Isabella, that the fullest expression of belief in an atonement for 
sin, is found. These were characters in which Shakespeare evidently 
had great satisfaction. Every touch is drawn with a loving hand. 
What they say, Shakespeare evidently felt. So, in her plea with 
Shylock for mercy to Antonio, which is founded on the character of 
mercy as a divine attribute, and every line of which is charged with 
deep emotion, Portia sums up the appeal, thus: 

‘* Therefore, Jew, 
Tho’ justice be thy plea, consider this. 
That, in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation.” 
Merchant of Venice, Act iv., Sc. 4. 

The force of the plea turns on the fact that the Divine Mercy sea- 
sons the Divine Justice, and that the salvation of men comes through 
this harmonizing of the Divine Attributes in the redemption of 
Christ. Sir W. Blackstone has, indeed, objected to this speech as 
inopportune, since to refer a Jew to the Christian doctrine of salva- 
tion, and the Lord’s Prayer, is a little out of character. On what 
other ground could Portia plant herself than that the “ middle-wall 
of partition” had been broken down between Jew and Gentile, and 
that Jew and Greek were alike to be saved through the one Re- 
deemer. It is true, there is no direct reference to Christ. But, while 
such a reference would have seemed out of keeping, the plea of the 
Civil Doctor—founded on this great scheme of redemption—is indic- 
ative of Shakespeare’s view of the doctrine. 

Again, when Isabella, pleading for her brother's life with heats 
utters the following words, it is irresistibly felt that Shakespeare’s 


soul was in them: 
*‘Alas! Alas! 
Why all the souls that were, were forfeit once, 
And He that might the advantage but have took 
Found out the remedy.” 
Measure for Measure, Act ii., Sc. 2, 1. 72-5. 
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Warwick, bringing his sovereign to view the body of the dead 
Gloucester, thus takes his solemn oath: 


‘* As surely as my soul intends to live 
With that dread King that took our state upon him 
To free us from his father’s wrathful curse.” 
2 King Henry VI., Act iii., Sc. 2, 1. 72-5. 


Two things should be carefully noted here. First, in all these allu- 
sions to Christ and his work, the tone is one of affection and trust. 
It is warm, deep, and confiding. The expressions have a singular 
tenderness about them. They might be as well written by George 
Herbert or John Keble. In fact, the whole range of English 


Hymnology does not contain a sweeter or sacreder allusion to the 
Incarnation than the lines— 


‘* Those holy fields, 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 
Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter cross.” 


The second point to be noted is this, that the expressions in the 
plays touching the Redemption of Christ, are in so exact harmony 
with the expression in the Will—‘‘ hoping and assuredlie beleeving 
through thonelie merittes of Jesus Christe, my Saviour,” etc. The 
same note is struck in both. It is that of absolute dependence on 
the atonement of Christ for salvation from sin—the doctrine of the 
Church which was unquestioned in that day. 

There is no moral element in Shakespeare more conspicuous than 
his portrayal of conscience. This goes without saying. But it has 
not been so generally noted, that while depicting the action of re- 
morse, he is equally powerful in depicting the province and availa- 
bility of penitential prayer. Bishop Wordsworth has stated the case 
none too strongly when he says, “ He takes care to let us know that 
our repentance, in order to be real, must proceed from sorrow felt, 
not because we are to be punished for our sin, but because by it we 
have offended One whom it concerns us most of all to please; that, 
in order to be acceptable, it must be accompanied by confession and 
amendment, amendment which will lead us to make reparation, to 
the utmost of our power, for what we have done amiss; and that, 
after all, its efficacy consists, not in my power of its own, but solely 
in the covenanted mercy and promises of God through Christ.” 

The passage which most fully illustrates and corroborates these 
views, is the celebrated one in Hamlet, where the King attempts to 
pray: 
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‘What if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother’s blood ? 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 
To wash it white as snow? Whereto serves mercy, 
But to confront the visage of offence? 
And what’s in Prayer, but this twofold force,— 
To be forestalled ere we come to fall, 
Or pardoned, being down? Then I'll look up. 
My fault is past. But, O! what form of prayer 
Can serve my turn? Forgive me my foul murder! 
That cannot be; since I am still possessed 
Of those effects for which I did the murder, — 
My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen.” 


It is with a sort of surprise that we come upon this scene in Ham- 
fet. It is not essential to the development of the action in the play. 
The character of Claudius, before and after, when he is holding wild 
debauch (Act i., Sc. 4), and when he is plotting with Laertes against 
the life of Hamlet (Act iv., Sc. 7), is out of all keeping with such a 
mood as that of humble, penitential prayer, and this fact gives color 
of truth to Dr. Bucknill’s view, that “in writing this speech [of 
Hamlet’s], and the King’s soliloquy, Shakespeare had in mind the in- 
tention of conveying instruction on the nature and office of prayer, 
rather than that of developing the plot.” * 

It is no part of the design of this article to set forth all Shake- 
speare’s teaching on religious subjects. We pass by much that is in- 
teresting and striking; as his views of the Divine Being and Attri- 
butes; of sin—its nature and its guilt; of the Christian virtues, faith, 
and charity, and gratitude. On the subject of prayer, he is very out- 
spoken, both as to its efficacy and also as to its true nature, on the 
latter point piercing to the very core of true supplication. On Bos- 
worth Field, Richmond bids his followers 

**Remember this : : 
God, and our good cause, fight upon our side ; 
The prayers of holy saints and wrongéd souls, 


Like high-rear’d bulwarks, stand before our faces.” 
King Richard IIT., Act v., Se. 3. 


More touching and more impressive still is the language of Rich- 
mond ere he sleeps, on the eventful night before the battle: 
‘To Thee, I do commend my watchful soul 


Ere I let fall the window of my eyes. 
Sleeping and waking, O defend me still.” 


The entire prayer, of which these lines make the conclusion, is of 
singular loftiness, and it is easy to find in it the influence of the 


* “ Psychology of Shakespeare,” pp. 79-81. 
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Psalter. It is an echo from the inspired prayers of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is said that all this is the common belief of the time. Ex- 
actly so. Into that belief Shakespeare entered, as is further seen by 
his view as to what makes effectual prayer. For prayer, as a mere 
form of words, on more than one occasion Shakespeare brings out his 
utter contempt. In that remarkable passage, which describes the 
King’s vain attempt at prayer, the whole scene of the struggle ends 
as the King, rising, says, 
‘*My words fly up, my thoughts remain below : 


Words without thoughts never to heaven go.” 
Hamlet, Act iii., Sc. 3, 1. 97-8. 


And the guilty Deputy, in Weasure for Measure, has uttered in his 
soliloquy (Act ii., Sc. 4) a most forcible application of the Psalmist’s 
cry, “If I regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord will not hear me.” 


‘*When I would pray and think, I think and pray 
To several subjects. Heaven hath my empty words, 
Whilst my invention, hearing not my tongue, 
Anchors on Isabel : Heaven in my mouth, 
As if I did but only chew his name ; 
And in my heart, the strong and swelling evil 
Of my conception.” 


On the subject of Providence, Shakespeare’s deliverances are, if 
anything, more striking. Thrice at least he has put in the mouth of 
favorite characters a belief ina supernatural Providence—positive and 
specific, as when Hamlet says to Horatio, 

‘* Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well 
When our deep plots do fall; and that should teach us 
There is a divinity that shapes our ends, 


Rough hew them how we will.” 
Hamlet, Act v., Sc. 2, 1. 8-12. 


And later in the same play, as Horatio begs him to take counsel of 
his forebodings, he says, 


‘* We defy augury; there’s a 
Special providence in the fall of a sparrow.” 
Hamlet, Act v., Sc. 2, 1. 221-2. 
And when Adam,in As You Like It, is offering to the banished 
Orlando all his little store, he does it with these words of cheerful 
trust in Providence: 
‘Take that, and he that doth the ravens feed 
Yea—providently caters for the sparrow, 
Be comfort to my age.” 
As You Like It, Act ii., Sc. 3, 1. 43-5. 
We are specially interested in the endeavor to ascertain Shake- 
speare’s views on the subject of immortality, because it is on this 
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point, it has been most urged, he is either silent or inclined to doubt. 
It makes strongly against any such view as Mr. J. R. Greene has pre- 
sented, that on other points of Christian doctrine Shakespeare has 
spoken so clearly. Could he accept a doctrine of atonement and then 
be doubtful about a hereafter? Let us see, however, such passages 
as are cited to show his doubts on the immortality of the soul. 

One is found in Measure for Measure, where the Duke in the dis- 
guise of a monk is striving to reconcile Claudio to the idea of death. 


‘*Thy best of rest is sleep, 
And that thou oft provokest; yet grossly fear’st 
Thy death, which is no more.” 
Act iii., Se. 1. 


But it would be utterly unfair to take a passage put in the mouth 
of a thoroughly detestable character, at that very juncture playing 
the part of a perfidious villain, as expressing any belief of Shake- 
speare himself. The whole speech of the disguised Duke is in a scoffing 
tone. Moreover, it should be remembered that in Shakespeare’s time 
it was a common opinion that many a monk was at heart a skeptic. 
The speech throughout is in this character. 

Claudio’s words to Isabella in the same play are also cited as show- 
ing the denial or doubt of immortality. 


‘* Ay, but to die and go we know not where, 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot, 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods.” 
Measure for Measure, Act iii., Sc. 1, 1, 118-122. 


But how strangely it has escaped the notice of these critics, that in 
this very passage—and in direct connection with the phrase sup- 
posed to prove Shakespeare’s doubts, Claudio goes on to speak of 
what happens after death to the disembodied spirit—its bathing in 
fiery floods, or residing in thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice. This 
may be purgatory, but it is not annihilation. So too we are pointed 
to Hamlet’s celebrated soliloquy, “To be or not to be,” and his 
words are quoted as the word of a doubter. 


‘* To die—to sleep 
No more. * * * * * To die—to sleep, 
To sleep—perchance to dream; ay, there’s the rub, 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 


Must give us pause.” 
Hamlet, Act iii., Sc. 1, 1. 60-8. 
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But what is the rub? Not, certainly, dread of annihilation—but 
what death may introduce the spirit to in place of 


‘* The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to.” 


Such critics forget that the whole structure of the play is built on 
the doctrine of a hereafter, and furthermore that Hamlet had 
always said in reply to the remonstrance of Horatio against any 
exposure of himself to the power of this ghostly visitant, 


‘* And for my soul, what can it do to that 
Being a thing immortal in itself ?” 
Hamlet, Act i., Sc. 4, 1. 66-7. 


As to the meaning of the language used by Claudio and Hamlet, 
the simple and obvious interpretation is this, that there is in the soul 
a natural and powerful shrinking from entrance upon a state all un- 
known to us. What soul has not known this, however firm and clear 
the belief in Christian immortality ? 

Professor Brewer quotes Hamlet’s dying words, 


‘* The rest is silence.” * 
Hamlet, Act v., Sc. 2, 1. 368. 


as a proof of Hamlet’s doubt. But this is strange, if not perverse, 
criticism. The silence is on what had been so mysteriously revealed 
to Hamlet, on that which had moved him to put his “antic disposi- 
tion on,” and to play his sad and baffled part in life. Horatio has ne 
doubts of his friend’s immortality as he utters his exquisitely sweet 
and simple elegy : 


‘* Good-night, sweet prince, 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest.” 
Hamlet, Act v., Sc. 2, 1. 370. 


The allusion, in Shakespeare’s plays, both to heaven and to hell, 
cannot be readily explained if we assume on Shakespeare’s part any- 
thing of doubt or denial of immortality. These allusions show his 
sympathy with the accepted views on Eschatology. The play of 
Hamlet embodies the medieval notion of a purgatory. But the notion 
of the soul’s existence after death is, of course, involved in a doctrine 
of purgatorial fire. 

Nor can it fail to have struck every close student of his plays that 
the doctrine of a general judgment had made on his soul a firm and 
lasting impression. Of course, such a doctrine has in it great dra- 
matic power. It could have been used by any such dramatist as 


* Hudson gives these words to Horatio. 
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Marlowe to produce dramatic effects. But the use of it by Shake- 
speare as a dramatist is such for moral impressiveness and power, it 
is so handled by him, that we instinctively accept it as his own belief. 
When the murder of Duncan is announced it is Macduff who exclaims 
in that mighty passage (Wacbeth, Act ii., Sc. 3), 


“Up, up, and see 
The great doom’s image.” 


So in Romeo and Fuliet, when Tybalt is slain, and Juliet imagines 
Romeo dead also, she exclaims (Act iii., Sc. 2), 


‘* Then dreadful trumpet sound the general doom.” 


Hamlet, also, brooding over the crimes against his father, finds no 
words equal to the description of the guilty deed, but words like 
these : 


‘* Heaven’s face doth glow; 
Yea, this solidity and compound mass, 
With tristful visage as against the doom, 
Is thought-sick at the act.” 
Hamlet, Act iii., Se. 4, 


Even more impassioned is the language of the young Lord Clifford 
after the battle of St. Albans, his father killed, his hopes all over- 
thrown : 

‘* Oh, let the vile world end, 
And the premised flames of the last day 
Knit earth and heaven together ! 
Now let the general trumpet blow his blast, 
Particularities and petty sounds 
To cease!” 
2 King Henry VJ, Act v., Se. 2. 


Even in Lear, the play—the scene of which is laid in pagan Eng- 
land, and the remarkable absence of all allusion to Christianity in 
which is in exact keeping with the historic facts—has yet one allusion 
to the day of judgment. It occurs almost at the close of the play, in 
that scene of blended pathos and tragic horror, at Cordelia’s death, 
when Lear has entered with Cordelia dead in his arms. Kent’s great 
soul gives way in the outcry, 


‘*Ts this the promised end?” 


And Edgar, catching the thought from his lips, completes the pic- 
ture, 


‘*Or image of that hour?” 
Lear, Act v., Se. 3. 
But possibly of deeper import as a witness to Shakespeare’s own 
belief, is that passage in Hamlet, where the King, meditating on his 
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sins, and struggling to find relief from his remorseful thoughts in 
prayer, makes this contrast between earthly and the heavenly tribunals : 


‘*In the corrupted currents of the world, 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice ; 
. . . . But ‘tis not so above. 
There is no shuffling ; there the action lies 
In his true nature ; and we ourselves compelled, 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence.” 
Hamlet, Act iii., Sc. 3. 


Strachey, in his essay on Hamlet, speaking of the religion of Ham- 
let, has some remarks which bear closely on the subject we have dis- 
cussed, and on its mode of presentation. “I have asserted,” he says, 
“that it was Hamlet’s religion, his resorting to prayer, that saved 
him from utter loss of reason after his first interview with the Ghost, 
and now that it is his clear and religious faith in God’s presence and 
providence that dispels all the clouds from his path, and prepares a 
bright close to the stormy and shortened days of his life. J¢ zs true, 
that the sentences and words on which these assertions rest, are short and 
Sew, but I know not what other critical explanation of them can be given, 
and it must be always borne in mind that the object of a drama would 
be destroyed, and its perfectness as a poem or work of art, all marred, 
tf religion were brought prominently forward init. For the aim of the 
drama ts to exhibit the human, not the religious, side of man’s existence ; 
and therefore, though the two are inseparable,.... the latter ts to 
be assumed and suggested in a drama, rather than openly displayed and 
appealed to.” * 

There remains, however, one more question to be settled in regard to 
the religious belief of Shakespeare. What position did he hold asto the 
Church? With which of the three parties then dividing the Church— 
Romanists, Anglicans, and Puritans-—was he in sympathy? It seems 
clear that the general cast of his views on such questions was, like 
that of Hooker and Bacon, marked by a careful avoidance of extremes. 
It has been strikingly said, in regard to the political views which his 
historical dramas convey, that “the poet kept his fore-finger on the 
pulse of the times.” But he was no blind adherent of a doctrine of 
divine right. On the other hand, he was no worshipper of popular 
power. In his political, as in his ecclesiastical views, the “ golden 
mean ” was his motto. 

As to Puritanism, it is clear that Shakespeare kept himself aloof 
from it. He has several allusions to Puritans, generally in a tone of 


* Strachey’s Essay on Hamlet, p. 97. The italics are ours, 
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good-natured banter, yet such as to imply he had no sympathy with 
the party. When, in 7Zwelfth Night (Act ii., Sc. 3), Sir Toby asks 
Maria to tell something of Malvolio, she replies, 


‘* Marry, sir, sometimes he is a kind of Puritan. 
Sir Andr. O, if I thought that, I’d beat him like a dog. 
Sir Toby. What, for being a Puritan? Thy exquisite reason, dear knight. 
Sir Andr, 1 have no exquisite reason for’t, but I have reason good enough.” 


The clause in the Winter's Tale, describing what the Mistress of 
the Sheep-Shears’ feast has provided for the guests, says, “ She hath 
made me four-and-twenty nose-gays for the Shearers, three-man-song- 
men all, and very good ones; but they are most of them means and 
bases; but one Puritan amongst them, and fhe ‘sings Psalms to horn- 
pipes” (Act iv., Sc. 3). 

“* Young Charbon, the Puritan, and old Poysam, the Papzst,’ are 
named together (Ad//’s Well that Ends Well, Act i., Sc. 3) not ill- 
naturedly, but as if the writer had no more sympathy with the one 
than with the other.” 

The satire is somewhat sharper in what the Clown says to the 
Countess (Ad/’s Well that Ends Well, Act i., Sc. 3), yet it is not in 
the savage vein by which contemporary dramatists satirized the 
Puritans: “ Though honesty be no Puritan, yet it will do no hurt; 
it will wear the surplice of humility over the black gown of a big 
heart.” In fact, if Shakespeare’s tone as to Puritanism be contrasted 
with that of Ben Jonson in his Bartholomew Fair, it will be seen at 
once, that while not a tone of sympathy, it is far enough from being 
that of fierce hostility, or bitter and unjust lampooning. 

But, if Shakespeare was no Puritan, he was far enough from being 
in any sympathy with the Romanizing party in the English Church. 
This is seen readily enough in Shakespeare’s representation of church- 
men. And is not Mr. Singer quite right in saying, ‘ One thing is cer- 
tain, that the only reproach which he [Shakespeare] allows himself to 
make against the old religion, is connected with the political preten- 
sions of the Papacy.” * It was these “ political pretensions” which 
made of many Englishmen in his day, first Protestants, and then. Puri- 
tans. That Shakespeare’s sympathies were Protestant, his King Fohn 
would seem to make sufficiently clear. Doubtless, it is true, as Mr. 
Singer has said, that “all the libellous satire against monks and nuns, 
with which the old Aug Fohn is filled, is cleared away by him.” But 
after this is said, there is this much more to be said, that in drawing 





* Transactions New Shakespeare Soc., 1874, p. 439. 
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the portrait of Pandulph, Shakespeare showed how far aloof he stood 
from the religious system which tolerated and made its Pandulphs. 

There seems no ground to question the statement, that Shake- 
speare was in sympathy with the Reformed Church of England. 
Never a religious partisan, he was intensely loyal to England and 
England’s Queen. This alone, it seems to us, would have determined 
his position ecclesiastically. The religious views he puts forth are in 
accordance with this position. That he was a worshipper in the 
church at Stratford-on-Avon, holding to the views of such men as 
Hooker and Bacon, and joining in the venerable and decorous forms 
of the Book of Common Prayer, there is every reason for believing, 
and none for discarding. 

At the same time, it is clear that Shakespeare, “in his references 
to the superstitions of the lower clergy, had in his mind’s eye the 
exorcisms, the prophecies, the impostures, of the fanatics-of his day, 
exposed by Lord Henry Howard, Bishop Harsnet (whose book gave 
him some of the names of the devils in Lear), Reginald Scot, Wm. 
Fulk, and others.” * Dr. Bucknill, in his “Psychology of Shake- 
speare,” has pointed out with what bright and telling wit Shakespeare 
has caricatured the notion that ‘‘ madness is occasioned by demoniacal 
possession, and is curable by priestly exorcism ’’—a trace of which, 
he says, remains to the present day in Canon LXXII. of the Church, 
which provides that no minister without the license of the Bishop 
of the Diocese, shall “ attempt, upon any pretence whatsoever, either 
of possession, or obsession, by fasting and prayer, to cast out any 
devil or devils, under pain of the imputation of imposture, or cosen- 
age, and deposition from the ministry.” + 

Thus far at least in the history of English literature, its greatest 
names have all been those of believers in the Christian Religion. If 
skepticism is to beget a poetry which will take rank with that of the 
great Christian singers, it is to the future we must look for it. The 
present gives little sign so far of producing it. We must be permitted 
to express the doubt as to whether it can grow in such a soil. For 
such a poetry must root itself in the moral and spiritual. Words- 
worth predicted that Science would beget a poetry worthy of the 
past, and worthy of science. It may come. If it does come we shall 
hail the advent with joy. But we venture the prediction that it will 
be the poetry of a believing and not an unbelieving science; a science 
that connects human life and human destiny with a personal God, 
which looks out upon his great handiwork in Nature, and finds 





* New Shakespeare Soc., Transactions, 1874, p. 439. 
+ See Dr. Bucknill’s comments, Psy. of Shakespeare, pp. 255-7. 
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everywhere its deepest note in the Redemption. For only such 
views make man great and find enough in humanity to sing of. 
Much of modern doubt has had only one effect so far as humanity 
is a theme for the handling of literature. Evaporating from human 
life all. those grander meanings which Shakespeare so clearly saw 
and sung, it will sing—if it sing at all—only in thin and feeble notes, 
Meantime, let us be thankful, that the greatest of English poets— 
the greatest, indeed, of all poets—has embodied so much of the 
Christian faith regarding God and man, in his immortal dramas. 
JAMES O. MURRAY. 





V. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


The General Assembly met this year at Saratoga, according to appointment 
and at the usual time. Its sessions were opened with an admirable sermon by 
Dr. Jessup, the last Moderator present. The new Moderator, Dr, Hays, per- 
formed the duties of his office in a way that has won golden opinions for him in 
all quarters. His geniality, promptness, enthusiasm, and familiarity with the de- 
tails of Assembly work contributed not a little to the smooth and speedy prog- 
ress of business. The objectionable expedients for the economy of time, to 
which some former Assemblies have resorted, were not adopted. No attempt 
was made to repress debate by the passage of the five-minute rule, yet no 
complaint was made of abuse of privilege by long and wearisome speeches. 
Very appropriately the Assembly promoted Dr, Roberts, of Princeton, by 
asking him to take the vacant seat at the desk of the Stated Clerk, which the late 
Dr. Hatfield had occupied for so many years; and Dr. Moore, the well-known 
author of the “ Digest,” was evidently the proper person to succeed Dr. Rob- 
erts in the Permanent Clerkship. These appointments have given universal 
satisfaction, 

The business of the Assembly was mainly confined to matters pertaining to 
the work of the Boards, and though it involved considerable labor on the part 
of the several Standing Committees, was the occasion of but little debate in 
the Assembly itself. The Committee on Bills and Overtures had their usual 
bundle of papers, but for most of the matters brought before them they found 
an easy mode of settlement in the stereotyped formulas which have proved 
so serviceable to former Committees charged with similar duties, and which 
“recommend that no action be taken.” With the exception of one or two 
matters that were remanded to lower courts, without debate, the Assembly had. 
no judicial business, Out of the twenty-eight overtures reported on by the 
Committee on the Polity of the Church, there are two that call for a word or 
two of comment. Overture No. 12 is from the Presbytery of New Brunswick. 
The nature of it may be inferred from the reply recommended by the Com. 
mittee and adopted by the Assembly. It is as follows: 

‘*r, The General Assembly hereby directs the Presbyteries under its care to require all ministers who- 
have identified themselves with other denominations, as communicants or as pastors, or as stated supplies 
for three years, to take letters of dismission to the denomination with which the particular churches to- 
which they minister, may be connected ; or if they neglect to do so, then, on sufficient evidence of such 
identification, their names shall be dropped from our rolls. See Digest, p. 169. 


‘*2,. The Stated Clerk of the Assembly is hereby directed to omit, hereafter, the letters P..C. after the: 
names of ministers, in the statistical tables in the minutes of the Assembly.” 


32 
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The second of these directions the Assembly had undoubted power to give. 
In regard to the first, however, the case is different. According to the pro 
visions of the old Book of Discip\ine there was no way, short of actual process, 
whereby the name of a minister, who had joined another denomination, could 
be dropped from the roll, The General Assembly, it is true, has repeatedly 
sanctioned the erasure of the name without process ; but its action in these in- 
stances cannot be understood as mandatory; and, moreover, its recommenda- 
tions have been given in the absence of any constitutional provisions to which 
appeal could have been made. One of the points of advantage possessed by 
the new Book of Discipline is that it provides for such cases as those just re- 
ferred to, under the head of “cases without process.” When the above-quoted 
direction of the Assembly was given, the new Book of Discipline was part of 
the constitution of the Church. It would have been better, therefore, had the 
Assembly simply referred the Presbytery of New Brunswick to section 53 of 
that book, which is stated in the following terms : 

“If a minister, not otherwise chargeable with an offence, renounces the jurisdiction of this Church, by 
abandoning the ministry, or becoming independent, or joining another denomination not deemed heretical, 


without a regular dismission, the Presbytery shall take no other action than to record the fact, and to 
erase his name from the roll, etc.” 


The constitutional character of the Assembly’s direction is then to be judged 
by this sentence taken from the Book of Discipline, and it is clear that every- 
thing depends upon what is meant by joining another denomination. A min- 
ister who is installed as the pastor of a Congregational church, may fairly be 


said to heve joined another denomination ; but the same cannot be said of a 
stated supply. By consenting to preach for a few Sabbaths, or during 
two or three months, in a Congregational pulpit, a minister surely does not 
abandon the ministry of the Presbyterian Church, or join another denom- 
ination. Nor can continuous service in a Congregational pulpit, of itself 
suffice to change a man’s denominational connection. If, however, a man, by 
simply serving a Congregational church, may, after a time,—and without any 
desire on his part, or action on the part of any Congregational body,—cease 
.to be a Presbyterian and become a Congregational minister, it becomes im- 
portant to know exactly when he ceases to be the one and becomes the 
other. The Assembly says that, after a continuous service of three years in 
the pulpit of a non-Presbyterian church, a minister shall be considered as 
having joined another denomination, In doing this, however, the Assembly 
passes a statute of limitations, of a very stringent character, and one that very 
-seriously affects the standing of Presbyterian ministers. There is no provision 
for-such a direction as this in our Book of Discipline, nor can any such direc- 
tion have the force of law until it shall have received the assent of at least 
a majority of the Presbyteries. The Assembly has simply acted u/fra vires. 
There. is no law, we say, that will deprive a Presbyterian minister, acting as 
stated supply of a Congregational church, of his Presbyterial standing, and 
there ought to be no such law until the Church is ready to go a great deal 
farther than this; for while one minister is allowed to retain all his franchises 
as a member of Presbytery, even though engaged in secular business and 
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preaching rarely or not at all, it would be very invidious to make continuous 
service in a non-Presbyterian pulpit on the part of another minister, the 
ground of a summary erasure of his name from the roll, It may be said, 
however, in reply, that by the provisions of the new Book of Discipline, aban- 
donment of the ministry is dealt with in the same way as is the act of joining 
another denomination. That is true; but engagement in secular business is 
not, necessarily, equivalent to an abandoning of the ministry. The Book 
allows a Presbytery to erase the name of a minister from its roll when it is 
evident that he renounces the jurisdiction of the Presbyterian Church. It is 
held to be evident that he does this when he becomes independent, joins an- 
other denomination, or abandons the ministry, Of the first and second modes 
of renouncing jurisdiction, it may be sufficient that the Presbytery be advised 
by common rumor,—though even then it would be better, and in the end save 
trouble, to seek confirmation of the rumor by correspondence with the min- 
ister himself. But in regard to the third mode, it is certainly safe to say that a 
Presbytery should be very slow to decide, on the ground of mere rumor, that 
one of its members had abandoned the ministry. The particular point, how- 
ever, raised here, in regard to the action of the General Assembly, is that 
accepting the position of a stated supply in a non-Presbyterian church, is not 
in itself equivalent to joining another denomination; and that continuing 
in this position for the space of three years or any number of years, cannot 
be considered as so equivalent until some constitutional warrant for it shall 
have been made by consent of a majority of the Presbyteries. 

Overture No. 13 is from the Presbytery of Washington City, asking that an 
overture be sent down to the Presbyteries, amending the Confession of Faith by 
striking out from chap. xxiv., sec. 5, the words: ‘‘or such wilful desertion as 
can in no way be remedied by the church or civil courts.’ The Committee 
reported as follows : 


“* As there is no evidence of a general desire for the proposed change, and as compliance with the re- 
quest would practically be for the Assembly to assume the initiative in this matter, the Committee recom- 
mend that no action be taken in the direction suggested by the overture; but that the Assembly, at the 
same time, express its profound conviction that the Church should, by every means at its disposal, resist 
the growing laxity of legislative and judicial action in respect to divorce.”” 

The refusal of the Assembly to take the initiative in a matter involving the 
revision of the Confession of Faith, is undoubtedly a recognition by the As- 
sembly of the constitutional restrictions under which any Assembly must act 
when the subject under consideration is a revision of our doctrinal standards. 
By the Adopting Act of 1788 it was declared that the Form of Government, 
Book of Discipline, and Confession of Faith were “to continue to be our Con- 
stitution and the Confession of our Faith, unalterable, unless two-thirds of the 
Presbyteries, under the care of the General Assembly, shall propose alterations and 
amendments; and such alterations and amendments shall be agreed to, and 
enacted by, the Assembly.” See Digest, p.56. In the case of the Form of Gov- 
ernment and Book of Discipline, this provision of the Adopting Act has been 
disregarded under what has been held to be the proper interpretation of chap. 
xil., sec. 6, of the Form of Government, which declares that “‘ before any over- 
tures or regulations, proposed by the Assembly to be established as consti- 
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tutional rules, shall be obligatory on the churches, it shall be necessary to 
transmit them to all the Presbyteries, and to receive the returns of at least a 
majority of them, in writing, approving thereof.” It is very questionable 
whether this section in the Form of Government was ever intended to cover 
changes in the constitution. Its obvious resemblance in phraseology to the 
Scotch Barrier Act, and the place it occupies in a chapter defining the powers 
of the General Assembly, are good reasons for believing that it was intended 
simply to limit the general legislative functions of the Assembly, and that it had 
no reference whatever to changes in the Form of Government or Book of Dis- 
cipline. And it deserves to be noticed that the only authority we have for 
violating the explicit language of the Adopting Act, in the repeated changes 
in the Form of Government and Book of Discipline, which have been made 
on the basis of a mere majority vote of the Presbyteries, is to be found in the 
construction, and probably the erroneous construction, that has been put upon 
the words “constitutional rules,” in chap. xii., sec. 6, of the Form of Govern- 
ment. But whatever be the scope of these words, it is quite evident that they 
do not embrace the doctrina! part of the constitution; and therefore that, in 
regard to the Confession of Faith and the Catechisms, the old law is still in 
force, which requires the consent of two-thirds of the Presbyteries, and 
the approval of the Assembly besides, as the condition of any alteration or 
amendment. : 

The difficulties that stand in the way of a proposition to amend the Con- 
fession of Faith are, perhaps, not considered by the Presbyteries that, from 
year to year, send up overtures looking in this direction; and possibly there 
are many in our Church who suppose that the vote of a majority of the Presby- 
teries is all that is necessary to secure any change in the doctrinal standards 
that may be desired. As the mode of effecting the slightest amendment of the 
Confession involves the mode of effecting an entire revision of the Confession, 
the Assembly acted very wisely in declining to take the initiative in a matter 
which would be very apt to involve troublesome debate, and might possibly 
end in litigation. t. 

The Boards of the Church presented their Reports, which were severally re- 
ferred to their appropriate Committees, who reported to the Assembly the 
gratifying results of the work of the past year, and made recommendations 
with reference to the claims of the several Boards upon the benevolence of the 
Church at large. The discussion which followed the reading of these Reports, 
and the enthusiastic popular meetings held in the evenings that were devoted 
to the interests of Home and Foreign Missions, and Sabbath-schools, respect- 
ively, show the large and ever-growing place which these great missionary 
agencies occupy in the hearts of our ministers and elders. Those who oppose 
the reduction of the size of the Assembly have a strong argument in the bear- 
ing of the existing system upon the benevolent agencies of the Church. For 
though a smaller body would undoubtedly be more effective in the performance 
of legislative and judicial duties, there can be no question that a large Assem- 
bly is a great means of reinforcing the missionary enthusiasm of the Church. 
The Board of Home Missions employed last year 1,458 missionaries; organ- 
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ized 135 churches ; added 6,216 communicants to the roll of church-member- 
ship ; established 339 Sunday-schools, and erected 131 churches. Its receipts 
in the past year have been about $600,000. ‘The Board of Foreign Missions 
has in the field 163 American ministers, 108 ordained native ministers, 143 
native licentiates, 23 American men and 281 American women as lay mission- 
aries, and 786 native lay missionaries. There are 19,218 communicants, and 
25,914 boarding and day scholars under its care. The receipts for the past 
year have amounted to nearly $700,000. 

The Assembly asks that $750,000 be given to the Board of Foreign Missions 
during the current year. The sum of $650,000 is asked for the Board of 
Home Missions ; $200,000 for the Board of Church Erection ; and $75 000 for 
the Board of Publication, The remaining Boards are not recommended for 
any particular sums, but it is to be hoped that they will not on this account ap- 
peal with less success to the liberality of the Church. It is not intended, of course, 
that the Boards for which definite sums are asked shall constitute a preferred 
list ; and when it is remembered that according to the Report of the Committee 
on Benevolence, the gifts of the Church for all causes amount only to $3.06 
per member, that 1,622 churches contribute nothing to Home Missions, and 
2,451 nothing to Foreign Missions, the recommendations of the Assembly will 
not be regarded as extravagant. Nevertheless, it should be remembered that 
giving is a matter that must be directed by the individual conscience ; that debts 
cannot be paid by recommendations of the Assembly ; and, therefore, that 
while it is necessary to make obligations respecting the supply of mission fields 
in advance of actual receipts, care should be taken to fix these obligations on 
a basis of reasonable expectation, As bearing very closely upon the work of 
the Boards the report of a special committee on the Missionary Periodicals 
deserves a moment’s notice. The fecord, as the organ of all the Boards, is 
necessarily very meagre in regard to missionary intelligence and the discussion 
of missionary topics, and it is to be feared is very little read. The organs of 
the Foreign and Home Boards, respectively, are invested with the interest that 
might be expected in view of the greater amplitude of space at their disposal. 
It would be felt as a misfortune if the Church were required to part with these 
two periodicals unless their places were otherwise adequately supplied. Yet they, 
along with the Record, are published at a loss amounting in the aggregate to 
$6,000 per annum. It is suggested that a single periodical, weekly, fortnightly, 
or monthly (we should say monthly most decidedly), under the care of a salaried 
editor, devoted exclsively to the missionary work of the Church in all its de- 
partments, and therefore furnishing an adequate channel of communication with 
the Church for all the Boards: could, in all probability, be made to be self- 
supporting ; and that with such periodical in the hands of our church-members _ 
the Record and the two missionary periodicals already named might be dis- 
pensed with. The committee having the matter in charge was continued for 
another year, and the matter will probably be discussed at the next Assembly. 

The Assembly’s Standing Committee on Temperance reported on the Re- 
port of the Assembly’s Permanent Committee on Temperance, showing that 
during the past year the latter committee had published four temperance docu 
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ments, that they had conducted important c_rrespondence, and had “also 
done good service in gathering statistics concerning the evils resulting from the 
sale and use of intoxicating drinks, and the progress of the Temperance 
cause.” In a very unmistakable way the Assembly’s standing committee an- 
nounced their conviction, that in “coming up to the high plane of total absti- 
nence from all intoxicating liquors as a beverage . . . . the Church of Christ 
is simply following the standard of the Divine Lord”; that if traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquors “be not wrong, nothing is wrong,’ and that its extermination 
should be encouraged “ by the power of Christian conscience, public opinion, 
and the strong arm of civil law.” These sentiments were approved by the 
Assembly, and the Report of the Committee was adopted. 

The evils of intemperance are so great and so menacing that it need occa- 
sion no surprise if the desire to suppress them should suggest a line of prac- 
tical reform which overlooks some of the difficulties of the problem, ‘The 
Prohibition movement is undeniably beset with serious difficulties, for it must 
be remembered that individual liberty and police regulation are two principles 
that enter into all social life under organized government, The relation of 
these principles to each other, and their proper adjustment, must be kept in 
mind in dealing with the liquor problem. Some forms of business are 
very properly suppressed by law as contrary to public policy. Other 
forms of business ought to be regulated and restricted on account of the 
social disorder that would otherwise result. ‘The question is whether the 
liquor traffic should be placed in the first or the second of these cate- 
gories, There seems to be no doubt that the legislative right to re- 
strain implies the right to suppress. The use of the word “right,” in 
this connection, however, must not lead us to confound two things that are 
entirely distinct. The constitutional question is one thing; the ethical ques- 
tion is another. It is not denied that there is constitutional authority for sup- 
pressing the liquor-traffic where this is demanded by public sentiment ex- 
pressed in a proper way, The question is whether Christians ought to contribute 
their share toward the formation of a public sentiment which shall declare that 
the manufacture and sale of fermented and distilled liquors for other than me- 
dicinal purposes, is an evil that ought to be suppressed. It is not so easy to 
answer this question affirmatively as many suppose, 

In reality this question involves two inquiries: Is the business referred to 
essentially wrong? and, if wrong, ought it to be suppressed by law? Now it 
does not follow that because a thing is wrong the doing of it should be a mat- 
ter of statutory prohibition. There are limits to the ethical area open to the 
cognizance of the civil law. These are determined by constitutional provisions 

_and also by the recognized duty of regarding the rights of minorities, The 
performance of this duty is sometimes perplexing. It is clear that action ex- 
pressing the conscientious convictions of a majority ought not to be paralyzed out 
of respect to the preferences of a minority, But it is just as clear that majorities 
may be tyrannical, and that the worst form of tyranny is sometimes that which 
does its work under the authority of conscience. When a community invokes 
‘the strong arm of the civil law” to carry out the wishes of a majority, it is en- 
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gaged in very serious business, and it ought to be very sure that it does not seek 
the good of society at the expense of a reasonable degree of individual liberty. 
In the case under consideration it ought to be made apparent, not only that 
the liquor traffic is essentially wrong, but that it is such a wrong as to call for 
its suppression as contrary to public policy. It will be readily admitted by all 
Christians that great evils are connected with this business, and, therefore, 
that it ought to be placed under very stringent restrictions. There are many, how- 
ever, who will say that these evils are not in the business itself, but in its 
abuses ; and, therefore, that it is an unwarrantable invasion of individual liberty 
to make the moderate use of fermented or distiiled liquors an impossibility simply 
because even under the most vigilant restrictions some will use them to excess. 
To entertain such a sentiment would, in the judgment of many, be considered 
as equivalent to being in league with the lijuor interest; and some have not 
hesitated to use very intemperate language, and to entertain very uncharitable 
feelings toward those who differ with them, even while they plead for total ab- 
stinence in the name of temperance and sweet charity, Such inconsistency as 
this, however, is not to be looked for in our (;eneral Assembly, and that the ap- 
pearance of it might have been more effectually avoided, it is to be wished 
that the latest deliverance of the Supreme Court of our Church had been ex- 
pressed in a more guarded even if in a less ihetorical way. 

There are, no doubt, many conscientious advocates of Prohibition who do 
not believe that total abstinence is moraliy obligatory on all men; and who, 
because they are logical enough to see that what it may be allowable to drink 
it may be allowable to sell, do not believe that the selling of wine is a sin per 
sé. It is also true that many earnest advocates of total abstinence have never 
yet felt free to advocate the prohibition :novement, The two positions are 
not inseparable, though they are very closcly related, and it is not surprising 
that in the Report under consideration the two matters are dealt with together 
and without any sharp discrimination between them, ‘Total Abstinence, how- 
ever, like Prohibition, is a subject which. Church professing to receive the 
Bible as its only rule of faith and practice, should be careful to deal with only 
by a very explicit statement of the grounds \ipon which its recommendations re- 
garding it are based. It is right for the Church to make recommendations in 
favor of total abstinence. There is nothing, however, in the example and teach- 
ings of Christ or his apostles on the ground of which total abstinence can 
be inculcated as a duty, Total abstinence for self-protection is commendable 
as illustrating Christian prudence. Totai abstinence for the sake of others is 
a good illustration of Paul’s doctrine of expediency, and may very properly be 
made the subject of earnest recommendation by the Assembly, Past deliver- 
ances of the Assembly have commonly »iaced the matter upon this safe and 
Scriptural ground, It should be remem|«red, however, that the essence of the 
doctrine just referred to is the autonomy of the individual conscience in regard 
to matters in themselves allowable. 1’aul teaches, that though there be no 
external maxim determining conduct, the dcliverances of the individual con- 
science are imperative and have the force of law. In voluntary abstention 
from the exercise of his liberty the Christian may feel himself under obligation 
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but that obligation is voiced in his own subjective conscientious judgment 
for himself here and now, and not in an objective rubric applicable to alt men 
independently of time, place, and circumstance. ‘The attempt to erect Paul's 
principle of expediency into an external and obligatory rule of conduct is a 
violent and tyrannical usurpation of the rights of the individual conscience. 
The best way to promote temperance is to adhere loyally to the Word of God, 
The Scriptural argument for total abstinence is the principle of expediency, Ex- 
pediency concerns the allowable, The allowable is not a matter of law. Make 
total abstinence a law, and the practice of it is no longer a matter of expedi- 
ency. The habit of total abstinence exemplifies the voluntary surrender of lib- 
erty. But a voluntary surrender of liberty enforced by the strong arm of the 
law, ecclesiastical or civil, sounds like a contradiction in terms. 

The new Book of Discipline, as already remarked, is now part of the con- 
stitution of the Church, The committee entrusted with its preparation repre- 
sented in equal numbers those who belonged to the former Old and New School 
branches of our denomination. Among its members were men of large eccle- 
siastical experience, special learning in ecclesiastical law, minute acquaintance 
with the practice of our church courts, and comprehensive knowledge of the his- 
tory of decisions, as well as eminent members of the Bench and the Bar, The 
committee had the advantage of entering upon their labors after their brethren 
in their Southern Church had completed their Book of Church Order, besides, 
in common with those brethren, having before them as an inheritance which 
proved of great value in the prosecution of the present work, a former revision 
undertaken prior to the breaking out of the civil war, The present book is, 
however, in every sense of the word, the work of this committee. It is the 
result of patient and painstaking labor on the part of every member of it. Every 
sentence was the subject of the closest scrutiny, and clauses of sentences were 
frequently the theme of protracted debate. There is not a member of the com- 
mittee who did not make some distinct and palpable contribution to the book 
as it now stands. Yet noone will denythat the chief labor has been performed 
by, and, therefore, that the chief credit is due to, the Chairman of the commit- 
tee, than whom a more accomplished ecclesiastical jurist is not to be found in 
the American Presbyterian Church, Dr. Craven is to be congratulated upon 
the reception with which the work of the committee has met; and all the more 
because at one time there was grave reason to fear that the book would not 
survive the adverse criticisms that were made upon it, Some of these criticisms, 
however, have been wisely heeded by the committee, greatly to the advantage 
of the last revision of their work, The new Book of Discipline is a great im- 
provement upon the old one. It is freer from ambiguities ; it is more explicit 
regarding modes of conducting process; it defines original parties; it settles 
the vexed question regarding the right of a prosecutor to appeal; it puts a stop 
to the confusion growing out of the dual process of appeal and complaint in 
regard to the same issue ; it provides for cases without process ; it makes elders 
triable by Presbytery and not by the Session ; and it provides for the demission 
of the ministry. _ 

Some matters of minor importance are sent down in the form of overtures 
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to the Presbyteries, which, if they be adopted, will have the effect of amending 
the book as it now stands. The question in regard to judicial commissions 
has also been submitted to the Presbyteries. So has the matter of Reduced 
Representation, in an overture which seems to embody a feasible method of 
reaching the result which is generally thought desirable. 


Francis L. PATTON. 


Talmudic Notices Concerning the Messiah. Of the many statements which 
the Talmud contains concerning the Messiah, none are more interesting than 
those found in the treatise Sanhedrin, in the chapter which is entitled chelek 
pom. This chapter, which is the eleventh in the editions of the Talmud, and 
the tenth in the editions of the Mishna, is called che/ek, because it opens with 
the statement of such as have a portion (s5pq) in the world to come, and of 


such as have no portion. Then we are told at the beginning ‘‘all Israel have 
a portion in the world to come,” as is said “ thy people also shall be all right- 
eous,” etc,, (Isa. Ix. 21). But the following have no share; “the who says 
that the resurrection of the dead is not found in the law, or that there is 
no revealed law from heaven, and the Epicurean,” Besides, there are ex- 
cluded from the world to come, Jeroboam, Ahab, Manasseh, Balaam, Doég, 
Ahitophel, and Gehazi: so, likewise, the generation of the deluge ; that of the 
dispersion (Gen. xi, 8); the men of Sodom, the spies, the generation of the 
wilderness, the congregation of Korah, and the men of a city given to idola- 
try. The entire chapter occupies the last twenty-three folio pages of the trea- 
tise Sanhedrin. ‘The last two lines of the second column of folio 96 open with 
the following : 

“Rabbi Nachman said to Rabbi Isaac: hast thou heard when Bar-Naphli 
(¢. e., son of the fallen) comes? He replied: who is Bar-Naphli? He replied, 
Messiah. But dost thou call the Messiah Bar-Naphli? He said ; yes, for it 
is written: “In that day will I raise up the tabernacle of David that is fallen 
(han-nopheleth).” Amos ix. t1.* He said to him, thus said R. Jochanan: the 
generation in which the son of David + shall come, therein shall the disciples 
of the wise grow fewer and fewer; and as to the rest, their eyes shall be con- 
sumed by trouble and groaning, and afflictions shall be multiplied, and vexa- 
tious decrees shall be renewed; whilst the first is being ordered, the second 
will hasten to come.”—Fol. 97, col. 1. 

The rabbis have taught ; in the week ¢ in which the son of David shall come, in 


* Comp. Acts xv. 16, where James quotes the same passage as Messianic. 

+Son of David. This name occurs very often in the Talmud for the Messiah. Often only 
‘‘ David,” without the addition of ‘‘ son” is given, as in Rosh-ha-shanah, fol. 25, col. 1, where we 
read : ‘* David, the King of Israel, lives and remains for ever.” Levy in his Neuhebr. Worterbuch, 


s. v. "J']"J in quoting this passage, says that it is probably a negation of the alleged Messiahship of 
oe 


Jesus (ixd¢ Aafid, 6 ypiorde 6 BaoiAeve Tov ’Iopay2, Matt. xx. 30, 31; Mark xv. 32), who was 
killed, and to whom eternal life was denied (sic !). But what sense is there when the orthodox 
Jews to this day use the very same words ‘‘ David, the king of Israel, lives and remains for 
ever” in their prayer at the appearance of the new moon ? 

ti. e. septennial cycle. 
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its first year this passage will be confirmed : “I shall cause rain to come upon 
one city, and upon another city I shall not cause the rain to come” (Amos 
iv. 7); in the second the arrows of famine shall be sent forth; in the third 
there shall be a great famine, and men, and women, and children shall die ; 
saints and wonder-workers, and the law shall be forgotten by those who studied 
it ; in the fourth shall be plenty, and yet no plenty; in the fifth shall be great 
plenty, and they shall eat and drink, and rejoice, and tle law shall return to 
those who studied it; in the sixth there shall be rumors [7. ¢. of the coming 
Messiah]; in the seventh there shall be wars; at the end of the seventh the 
son of David shall come. R. Joseph said: there have been many weeks of 
this kind, and he has not come. Abaye said, in the sixth year rumors, in the 
seventh wars ; has it been so yet ? and further, have the other events happened 
in the order here laid down? We have the teaching, R. Judah said, in the 
generation, in which the son of David shall come, the house of assembly will 
be for fornication, and Galilee shall be in ruins, and Gaban laid waste, and the 
men of Gebul shall go from city to city, and shall find no favor. And the 
wisdom of the scribes shall stink, and they that fear sin shall be despised, and 
the face of that generation shall be [shameless] as that of a dog; truth shall 
fail as it is said: “ Yea, truth faileth” [Isa. lix. 15], and he that turns from 
evil will be regarded as a fool. What is the meaning: “ Yea, truth faileth” ? 
Those of the house of Rab say, that she shall be made into droves [7. e. 
divided among opposing schools or parties] and thus go away. What is the 
meaning of: he that turns from evil will be regarded as a fool? ‘Those of the 
house of R. Shilah say, every one that departed from evil shall be counted a 
fool by the world. 

We have the teaching: R. Nehorai says, in the generation in which the son 
of David shall come, the young men shall make ashamed the countenances of 
old men; old men shall stand up in the presence of young men; and the 
daughter will rise against her mother, and the daughter-in-law against her 
mother-in-law, and the face of that generation shall be as the face of a dog, 
and the son will have no reverence for his father. 

We have the teaching: R. Nehemiah says, in the generation in which the son 
of David shall come, impudence shall increase, and he that will be honored, 
shall be an unrighteous man; the vine will produce its fruit, but wine will be 
dear, and the kingdom will turn itself to heresy, and there will be no reproof.* 
This supports R. Isaac, who said: the son of David shall not come till the 
whole kingdom is turned to heresy. Raba said: where is that said (in Script- 
ure)? (Answer) when “it is all turned white” (¢. ¢., leprous) “the man is 
clean” (Lev, xili. 13). 

The rabbis have taught: “ For the Lord shall judge his people,” etc., “ when 
he seeth that power is gone, and there is none shut up or left” (Deut. xxxii, 
36), the son of David cometh not till informers increase. Another meaning 
is: till disciples diminish, Another meaning is: till the farthing disappears 


* A similar description of the signs of the last times is also given in the treatise Sotah, fol. 49, 
col. 2, where it winds up thus: ‘* and a man’s foes shall be they of his own household ; the face of 
that generation 1s as the face of a dog; the son shall not reverence the father, Upon whom then 
are we to trust ? Upon our Father, which is in heaven.” Comp. Matt, x. 35. 
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from the purse. Another meaning is: till men begin to give up all hope of 
redemption, for it is said, “‘and there is none shut up or left,” and if it were 
possible, there is none that upholdeth and aideth Israel. ‘This [last interpre- 
tation] is like that [saying] of R. Zera, who upon finding the rabbis busied with 
that question [viz., of Messiah’s coming] said to them: I pray you put not the 
time further back, for we have a tradition: three things come unawares—Mes- 
siah, a find, and a scorpion. 

R. Ketina said: the world lasts 6,000 years, and for 1,000 it shall lie in 
ruins, for it is said : “ And the lord alone shall be exalted in that day” [Isa. il. 
11]. Abaye said: for 2,000 it will lie waste, for it is said: ‘“ He will vivify us 
for two days, on the third day he will raise us up, and we shall live in his sight ” 
[Hos. vi. 2]. The opinion of Rab. Ketina is supported as follows : As in the 
heptad there is one year of remission, so likewise in that age there will be a 
remission of a thousand years in seven thousand years, for it is said: “ And 
the Lord alone shall be exalted in that day,” and it is also said: “a psalm of 
singing for the Sabbath-day” [Ps. xcii. 1], a day which shall be altogether 
Sabbath, and it is also said: “a thousand years in thy sight are but as yester- 
day when it is past” [Ps. xc. 4].* 

Tradition of the school of Elijah : the world is to stand six thousand years; 
two thousand confusion, two thousand the law, two thousand the days of Mes- 
siah ; but on account of our sins, which have so multiplied, there have elapsed 
of them so many as have elapsed already [without Messiah appearing].—Fol. 
97, col. 2. 

Eliyahu said to Rav. Jehudah, brother of Rav. Salla, the pious: the world 
cannot last less than eighty-five jubileées [7. ¢, 4165 years], and in the last 
jubilee the son of David will come. He said to him; at the beginning or at 
the end of it? He replied: I know not. He asked: will [the whole time] 
have already passed or not? He replied: I know not, Rab Ashé said, thus 
had he spoken to me: until that time expect him not ; from that time onward 
expect him. 

Rav. Chanan, the son of Tachlipha, sent word to Rav. Joseph: I have 
found a man with a roll in his hand, written with Assyrian letters, but in the 
sacred tongue, and I asked him whence didst thou get it? and he replied: I 
was a hired soldier in the Persian army, and I found it among the Persian treas- 
ures. And in this book was written: four thousand, two hundred and ninety- 
one years after the creation of the world, the world shall cease ; some of the 
intervening years shall be spent in wars of dragons, some in wars of Gog and 
Magog, and the rest shall be the days of the Messiah; and the Holy one— 
blessed be his name—shall not renew his world till after seven thousand years. 

R. Acha, son of Raba, says; after 5,000 years, so runs our tradition. 

There is a teaching; R. Nathan said: this scripture penetrates down into 
the abyss [¢. ¢., is of the deepest import]: ‘ For the vision is yet for an ap- 





* The belief that the world shall last 7,000 years was common, not only among Jews, but also 
among Christians. Comp. Barnabae 77st. xv., Iren. adv. haeres. ch, xxviii. A very lengthy pas- 
sage on that subject is found in Lactantius /s¢. vii. 14, where we are also told that the Hebrew 
word shabath, ‘‘to rest,” is taken from sheva, ‘‘ seven.” 
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pointed time, but at the end it shall speak and not lie; though it tarry, wait 
for it; because it will surely come, it will not tarry behind [Hab. ii. 3] not [do] 
as [did] our teachers who were inquiring concerning “ until a time, and times 
and the dividing of a time” [Dan, vii. 25]; nor like R. Simlai, who was in- 
quiring concerning “ Thou feedest them with the bread of tears ; thou makest 
them drink of weeping in a threefold measure” [Ps. Ixxx. 6]; nor like R. 
Akiba, who was inquiring concerning : “ Yet once, it is a little while and I will 
shake the heavens and the earth” [Hag. ii. 5]; but the first kingdom [i. ¢., 
that of the Maccabees] was of seventy years’ [duration], the second kingdom 
[that of Herod] of fifty-two years, and the kingdom of Ben Coziba [?. e., son 
of a lie] two years and a half, what [meaneth then] He shall breathe forth for 
the end, and will not lie? R. Saniuel, son of Nachmani, said that R. Jona- 
than said: May the bones of those who compute the latter days [when Mes- 
siah shall appear] be blown; for some say, because the time [of Messiah] has 
come and Himself has not, therefore He will never come. But wait thou for 
Him, as it is said: ‘ Though He tarry, wait for Him” [Hab, ii. 3]. Perhaps 
you will say, we wait, but He does not wait ; learn rather to say “ and there- 
fore will the Lord wait, that He may be gracious unto you ; and therefore will 
He be exalted, that He may have mercy upon you” [Isa. xxx. 18]*. But 
now, seeing that both we are waiting and He waiteth, what prevents [the com- 
ing]? The [divine] quality of judgment hinders. But as the [divine] quality 
of judgment hinders, why do we still wait ? [Answer] to receive reward, for it 
is said; * Blessed are all they that wait for him” [Isa. xxx. 18]. 

Abaye said, the world has not less than thirty-six righteous persons in every 
generation who receive the face of the Shechinah, for it is said ; ‘ Blessed are 
all they that wait for him,” now 45 in Gematria is thirty-six [7 ¢, 5+9= 
30+6]. But it is not so, for Raba said; the generation of them which stand 
before the Holy One—blessed be He !—are 18,000 parasangs, for it is said; 
“It was round about 18,000” [Ezek. xlvili. 35]; but there is no difficulty, 
here are tliose [7. ¢., 36] who look in the shining mirror, there are those [7. ¢., 
18,000] who look in the mirror which is not shining. But are there so many as 
these ? for Hezekiah said that R. Jeremiah said in the name of Rabbi Simeon 
the son of Yochai; I have looked out for the children of elevation [7. e., of 
exalted piety], and found them to be very few; if they be a thousand, I and 
my son are of them; if they be a hundred, I and my son are of them; if they 
be two only, I and my son are those two. There is no difficulty. Those [on 
the one hand] go in with permission, and the others without permission, 

Ray, said: all the appointed times are long since past, and the thing de- 
pends only on penitence and good works. Samuel said, it is enough that the 
mourner remain in his mourning [7. ¢., the final deliverance will not be brought 
about by Israel’s good works, but by God’s sole mercy, who mourns in and 
with his people], as the tradition is. 

R. Eliezer said, if Israel do repentance they will be redeemed, but if not, 


* In our present Hebrew text the reading is 1223 (twice), but the Talmud has ; 2. and (1.) 
1251 (2) 
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they will not be redeemed. R. Joshua replied; If they do not repent they 
will not be redeemed, but God will raise up to them a king whose decrees 
shall be as dreadful as Haman, and then Israel will repent, and thus he will 
bring them back to what is good. Another tradition. R. Eliezer said: if 
Israel do repentance, they shall be redeemed, for it is said; ‘Turn, O back- 
sliding children ; I will heal your backsliding’’ [Jer. iii. 22]*. R. Joshua re- 
plied, But was it not said long since ; ** Ye have sold yourselves for nought ; 
and ye shall be redeemed without money” [Isa. lv. 3]. Where the words 
‘sold for nought” meant for idolatry ; and the words “redeemed without 
money ” signify, not for money and good works. R. Eliezer then said, to R. 
Joshua, But has it not been said long since ; ‘ Return unto me, and I will re- 
turn unto you” [Mal. iii, 7]. R. Joshua replied, But has it not been said long 
since; “I am married unto you, and I will take you one of a city, and two of 
a family, and I will bring you to Zion” [Jer. iii. 14]. R. Eliezer said, But has 
it not been written long since, “ In returning and rest ye shall be saved” [Isa. 
xxx. 15]? R. Joshua replied to R. Eliezer, But has it not been said long 
since ; “ Thus saith the Lord, the Redeemer of Israel, and His Holy One,t 
to him whom man despiseth, to him whom the nation abhorreth, to a servant 
of rulers, kings shall see and arise, princes shall worship” [Isa. xlix. 7]. 
[Fol. 98, col. i.] R. Eliezer said to him again, But has it not been said long 
since, ‘1f thou wilt return, O Israel, return unto me” [Jer. iv. 1]. To which 
R. Joshua replied, But has it not been written long since; ‘I heard the man 
clothed in linen, which was upon the waters of the river, when he held up his 
right hand and his left hand unto heaven, and sware by Him that liveth for- 
ever, that it shall be for a time and times and half a time; and when he shall 
have accomplished to scatter the power of the holy people, all these things 
shall be finished” [Dan, xii. 7]. Whereupon R. Elizer was silent. 

We shall add one or two more passages. 

R. Joshua, the son of Levi, found Elijah standing at the door of the cave of 
R. Simon, the son of Yochai,{t and said to him: shall I arrive at the world to 
come? He replied: if this the lord will. R. Joshua, the son of Levi, said, 
I see two, but I hear the voice of three. He also asked: when will Messiah 
come? Elijah replied, go and ask himself. R. Joshua then said, where does 
he sit? At the gate of the city. And how is he to be known? He is sitting 
among the poor and sick, and they open their wounds and bind them up 
again all at once; but he opens only one, and then he opens another, for he 
thinks, perhaps I may be wanted, and then I must not be delayed. R. Joshua 
went to him, and said: Peace be upon thee, my master and my Lord. He 
replied, Peace be upon thee, son of Levi. The rabbi then asked him: when 
will my Lord come? He replied, To-day. R. Joshua went back to Elijah, 
who asked him: what did he [Messiah] say to thee? He replied: Peace be 


* BD 3104 MD NN 50 our Hebrew text, but the Talmud BS"PAD WA RSI: 


t TwIIP so Hebrew text, but Talraud TWNpPt 


tt Of this Simeon, we are told, that he spent forty years in a cave, where he is said to have com- 
posed the famous cabbalistic work, the Sohar. 
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. pon thee, son of Levi: to which Elijah said: by this he has assured thee and 
thy father of the world to come. R. Joshiia said, he has deceived me, for he 
said to me, that he will come to-day and yet he did not come. Elijah said to 
him, he said to thee “to-day,” that is “to-day” if ye will hear his voice” [Ps, 
xcv. 7].* 

Rav. said, the world was only created for the sake of David ; Samuel said, for 
the sake of Moses [fol. 98, col. 2]. Rabbi Jachanan said, only for the sake of 
Messiah. What is his name? ‘Those of the school of Rabbi Shilah said: 
Shiloh is his name, for it is said: “until Shiloh come” [Gen. xlix. 10]. Those 
of the school of Jannai said: Yinnon is his name, for it is said: “ His name 
shall endure for ever; his name shall be continued (4)4y yi) as long as the 


sun” [ Ps. Ixxii. 17] ;t Those of the school of R. Chanina said: Chanina is his 
name, for it is said: “where I will not shew you favor” [Jer. xvi. 13]. Some 
say, Menahem [7. ¢., comforter],$ the son of Hiskiah, is his name, for it is said : 
“the comforter that should relieve my soul is far from me” [Lam. i. 16]. But 
the rabbis say: the leper of the house of Rabbi is his name, for it is said: 
“surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows ; yet we did esteem 
him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted” [Isa. hii. 4].§ 

Rabbi Hillel says: “there will be no Messiah for Israel, because they have 
enjoyed [fol. 99, col. 1] him already in the days of Hezekiah.” Said Rav. 
Joseph, may God pardon R. Hillel. When was Hezekiah? In the first house, 
but Zechariah prophesied in the second house, and said: “Rejoice greatly, O 
daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem; behold, thy king cometh 
unto thee ; he is just and having salvation ; lowly and riding upon an ass, and 
upon a colt the foal of an ass” [Zech. ix. g]. B. Pick, 


Assyriological Notes.—There seems to be a definite prospect that an Amer- 
ican expedition will go out to Mesopotamia, in the autumn of the present year, 
for purposes of Archzeological Exploration. The matter has been for many 
months in the hands of an informal committee of gentlemen, members of the 
American Oriental Society, consisting of Profs. Toy and Lyon, of Harvard; 
Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of Philadelphia ; Rev. William Hayes Ward, D.D., Rev. 
John P. Peters, Ph.D., and Prof. Brown, of New York; but has been, until 
within a week or two, in some uncertainty. That it has now taken definite 
shape is primarily due to the liberality of a well-known lady of New York, who 
has given the following generous assurance, over her own signature : 


* This word shows that the entire psalm was interpreted by the ancient synagogue as referring to 
Messiah. 

+ Yinnon, as the name of Messiah, was one of the seven things which were created before the 
creation of the world. We thus have a testimony of the pre-existence of the Messiah, which the 
ancient synagogue also held (‘‘ Comp. Pirke d’rabbi Eliezer,” chap. 3). It is also very interesting 
to know that the Jewish ritual for the day of atonement, in one of its prayers, reads thus : ‘‘ before 
he created anything, he established his dwelling and Yinnon,” and concludes, ‘‘O bring him up 
from the circle of the earth, raise him up from Seir, to assemble us the second time on Mount Le- 
banon, by the hand of Yinnon.” 


} The name Menahem, ¢. e., comforter, is one of the eight epithets of Messiah (Comp. Midrash to 
Ps, xxi). 


§ This passage shows that the Talmudists referred the liii. chapter of Isaiah to the Messiah ; in 
fact, the prayer, to which we alluded, contains the very words of Isa. liii., as spoken of the Messiah. 
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“ Miss Catharine Lorillard Wolfe would be glad to assume the expenses of 
the proposed expedition to the neighborhood of the plains between the Tigris 
and Euphrates, upon the understanding that the sum total of expense of the 
expedition will not exceed $4,500. To this sum Miss Wolfe would desire to 
add the sum of $500 for the purpose of securing, by photographs or otherwise, 
some visible memorials of the expedition, copies of which Miss Wolfe would 
be glad to have forwarded to her.” 

The wonderful results which have attended English and French excavations 
in Assyria and Babylonia, the certainty that only a small part of the buried 
treasures of those regions have been as yet recovered, the recent achievements 
of American explorers on classic soil, the memory of the services to the geog- 
raphy and topography of Palestine rendered by scholars like Edward Robinson 
and others who have followed him, and the growing interest in Shemitic studies 
which is manifest in this country, are all incitements to the energetic pursuit of 
the objects which this expedition will have in view, and encouragements to a 
belief in its successful issue. 

It is hoped that a party, headed by Dr. William Hayes Ward, and includ- 
ing Messrs. Sterrett and Clark, late of the Assos Expedition, will set out 
within three months. It will go under the auspices of the American Archzeologi- 
cal Institute. Its work will be preliminary, and rather of the nature of a 
general survey of the ground, but confident anticipations are cherished that this 
will be only the beginning of a series of American contributions to a better 
knowledge of the home, the literature, and the art of the most ancient Shemitic 
civilization. 

Miss Wolfe’s generosity will be gratefully acknowledged wherever there is 
zeal for historical discovery, and especially among all who understand the in- 
timate connection of Assyrian and Babylonian history with Old Testament 
problems. In recognition of it, it is proposed to call the expedition “The 
Wolfe Exploring Expedition to Babylonia.” 

The recent issues of the Zransactions of the Society of Biblical Arche- 
ology (Vol. VILI., Parts 1 and 2) contain several papers of interest. The 
longest is by Rev. William Houghton, M.A., on “The Birds of the Assyrian 
Monuments and Records,”—a companion-article to his ‘* Mammalia of the 
Assyrian Sculptures,” in the same periodical (Vol. V.). It is illustrated with 
numerous plates, mostly reproduced from Botta, Place, Layard, and Me- 
nant, but a few, apparently, autotypes “from cylinders and cones in the 
British Museum.” Mr. Houghton has not only treated the subject more fully 
than any previous writer, but his knowledge of ornithology gives a special value 
to the discussions. The identifications, however, are in many cases rather 
suggested than proved. A postscript considers the animal names AM.SI 
(ideogr.) (Lotz, “elephant”) and sé@su, which Lotz (Tig. Pil. I., 160 sg.) takes 
to be the pronunciation of the ideogram. Mr. Houghton objects to the iden- 
tification of AM.SI with the elephant, on the ground that “the skin of the 
AM.SI” is mentioned as an object of value, but himself cites a passage from 
Hecatzeus, who speaks of the “hides and teeth” of elephants as articles of 
trade brought from Ethiopia, He is in error also in charging Dr. Lotz with 
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an oversight : the expression KA AM.SI (ideogr.) is interpreted by Lotz (Zé, 
162) as meaning “tusk of the elephant,” “ivory”; Houghton accedes to this, 
and says: “The ka amsi are frequently mentioned in the records as the tusks 
of the elephant, either as ivory obtained by them as prize booty from conquered 
peoples, vr (once) as chase-spoil in Tiglath-pileser’s expedition.” He adds, 
in a foot-note: “ Dr. Lotz has omitted to notice this fact. He says that the 
ka amsi are never alluded to at all as chase-booty.” The fact is, that Dr. Lotz 
expressly says that the Horns (ideogr. SI) of the AM.SI are never mentioned 
as chase-spoil, while the skins (ideogr. SU) and the tusks (ideogr. KA) are 
mentioned,—and he gives other evidence in the book that he is well aware of 
the fact. As to sé@su, Mr. Houghton (like Lenormant, Oppert, and Hommel 
before him) thinks that it denotes the rhinoceros, not the elephant ; but this 
discussion needs illustration to make it wholly intelligible. 

Mr. Pinches gives an account of antiquities found by Mr. Rassam at Adu- 
habba (Sippara), particularly the tablet of Nabu-pal-idinna (gth cent. B.c.), with 
bas-relief of the shrine of the Sun-god, and an inscription recording the restora- 
tion of it. Mr. Rassam has a paper on his excavations in Babylonia; Mr. 
Bertin one on “ Akkadian Precepts for the Conduct of Man in His Private 
Relations” (our old friends the Familiengesetze under a more pretentious 
name), in which he patronizes the German Assyriologists, and Mr. Pinches an- 
other on “ Balbylonian Legal Documents referring to House Property, and the 
Law of Inheritance,” part of which has already appeared in the “ Proceed- 
ings.” 

Professor Schrader read a paper some months ago before the Berlin Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften, which has just been published in the Adhandlungen 
and also as a separate treatise (Berlin, 1884), It is entitled, “Zur Frage nach 
dem Ursprunge der altbabylonischen Cultur,” but is concerned wholly with a 
new examination of the question as to the existence of the Akkado-Sumerian 
language. It takes the form of a critique of certain publications from two 
French Assyriologists,—both of them men of learning and argumentative skill, 
—Halévy and Guyard. Halévy has maintained for some years that the so- 
called Akkadian and Sumerian texts were simply Shemitic texts in a hieratic 
character, and Guyard has seconded him with much ingenuity. ‘The view had 
some plausibility, but has made little headway among Assyriologists themselves. 
Professor Schrader’s careful examination and rejection of the grounds adduced 
for it ought to have much weight with Shemitic scholars who have been led to 
look askance on the whole cuneiform-science by reason of the disagreements 
of specialists on so fundamental a matter as the existence of one language or 
two, 

Attention should be called to Professor Friedrich Delitzsch’s recent contri- 
butions to Assyrian history in several articles in the new edition of the Ca/wer 
Bibellexicon (Stuttgart, 1884), and particularly the article “Sanherib” in Her- 
zog’s Realencyclopadie, Heft 125, 126. 

In the American Journal of Philology for April, Prof. Paul Haupt has an 
article on “The Babylonian ‘ Woman’s Language,’” in which he still maintains 
that the Akkadian was the language of Northern Babylonia, while its dialect 
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(émé sal, “ Woman's Language,”—Sumerian ?) belonged to Southern Babylonia. 
His criticism of, and polemic against, Hommel are not lacking in sharpness. 
We learn from the Academy (May 24, 1884), that Mr. Leonidas Le Cenci 
Hamilton has issued the first volume of a poem entitled, “Ishtar and Izdubar, 
the Epic of Babylon.” ‘“ He has endeavored,” the Academy says, “to recon- 
struct the ancient epic of Babylon, adapted, of course, to modern tastes, from 
the translations given by Assyrian scholars of the fragmentary tablets belong- 
ing to it.” According to the reviewer, he has been measurably successful. 
There is certainly material in this old mythological story fur a fine poem, but 
there are very obvious difficulties to be overcome by any one who, at this stage 
of Assyriology, endeavors to make use of that material. A real poet might, 
doubtless, borrow the motive of the Babylonian epic, and make a powerful 
English poem. We shall hope to have an early opportunity of forming a judg- 
ment of Mr. Hamilton’s work. FRANCIS BROWN. 


Journal of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis for June and De- 
cember, 1883.—This issue of the Society's Journal has a melancholy interest as 
containing the last contribution of the late Professor Abbot. It is a reply to 
certain criticisms upon his elaborate articles on Rom. ix. 5 in the Journal of 
1881. The freshest paper in this number is on the “ Argument ¢ silentio, with 
special reference to the religion of Israel,” by Prof. C. A. Briggs. The re- 
maining articles are, “‘ Romans IX.-XI.,” by Prof. E. P. Gould; ‘‘The His- 
torical Testimony of the Prophet Zephaniah,” by Prof. H. Ferguson; “ The 
Independent Legislation of Deuteronomy,” by Prof. E. C. Bissell; ‘The 
Readings EAAnvas and ‘EAnviotas, Acts xi. 20,” by Prof. B. B. Warfield 
(‘we propose the provisional adoption of the reading [EM nvioras|—enclosed 
in square brackets—with the reading “EAAnvas on the margin, and the under- 
standing that it stands there as a true gloss as well as less well-authenticated 
various reading”); ‘‘Aenon near to Salim,” by Prof. W. A. Stevens (‘the 
probable site of the N. ‘T. Aenon” is at “the western end of Wady Beidan, 
three or four miles north of Salim,” east of Nablous) ; “The Syriac Manuscript 
of the Union Theological Seminary of New York,” by Prof. I. H. Hall. Be- 
sides these papers, there are various notes upon different exegetical and lin- 
guistic matters, and at the end a complete list of members. The Society now 
numbers ninety, and is in its fifth year. SAMUEL M. Jackson. 


Hebraica is the title of “a monthly journal in the interests of Hebrew study ” 
which that indefatigable promoter of those interests in America, Prof. W. R. 
Harper, of Chicago, has begun to issue within the present year. He has 
secured, as associate editors, Prof. Hermann L. Strack, of Berlin, and Prof. 
Paul Haupt, of Gottingen and Baltimore. It is easy to see that such a publi- 
cation may become an invaluable help to teachers and students in those essen- 
tial studies Of text, grammar, and lexicography which underlie all fruitful exe- 
gesis of the Old Testament. The first number confains “The Purpose of 
Hebraica,” by Prof. Harper; “ The Higher Criticism, a Witness to the Credi- 
bility of the Biblical Narrative,” by Prof. Strack ; ‘ The Intermediate Syllable,’’ 

33 
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by Prof. T. J. Dodd; ‘Contributions to Hebrew Synonymy, I.,” by Rev. P, 
A. Nordell ; ‘‘ Books for the Study of Assyrian,” by Prof. D. G, Lyon, etc. In 
the second we find “ A Phenician Inscription in New York,” by Prof. Isaac H. 
Hall; “The Psalins, with their Superscriptions,” by B. C. Taylor; “ Contri- 
butions to Hebrew and Assyrian Philology,” by Dr. K. Kohler ; “ Contri- 
butions to Hebrew Synonymy, II.,” by Rev. P. A. Nordell; “ Pirke Aboth,”’ 
translated by Rev. Dr. B. Pick; “* Hebrew Chirography,” by A. C. Wheaton, 
etc. The third (May) gives us “ Books for the Study of the Neo-Hebraic 
Language,” by Prof. Strack; “The Varieties of the Semitic Alphabet,” by 
Prof. J. C. C. Clarke; ‘“*On ‘Intermediate Syllables,” by Dr. B. Felsenthal, 
etc. The articles are mostly brief and various in excellence, but afford good 
ground to expect from this new journal really solid contributions to Shemitic 
science. A page or two of “ Semitic Bibliography” closes each number. We 
hope this enterprise will meet the support it deserves. It is hereafter to be 
issued as a quarterly, of which the numbers already published will be reckoned 
as No. 1. No.2 will appear Oct. 1. FRANCIS BROWN. 


The welcome accorded to the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles as issued 
by Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons, a review of which appears on another page, 
has encouraged the editors to prepare a second and enlarged edition. The 
Notes will be made much more numerous and full, and by way of Introduction 
the important parts of Bryennios’ Prolegomena, with other matter, will be pre- 
fixed to the text and translation. It is intended to publish this new edition 
in the very early autumn. FRANCIS BROWN. 


For the third time the Annuaire de la Société des Etudes Juives (pp. 360, 
Paris, 1884,) comes into our hands, and bears new testimony to a revival of 
Jewish studies in France, matching the newly-awakened interest in England 
and elsewhere, to which we owe the appearance of so many re-edited works of 
the Rabbins and the promise of such important additions to Jewish literature. 
The longest paper in this volume (pp. 165-272) is an “ Histoire des Ecoles 
Consistoriales et Communales Israélites de Paris,” by Léon Kahn, He covers 
the period from the authorized formation of a Jewish Consistory in Paris, during 
the First Empire (1809) to 1883. Of more general interest is the Essay en- 
titled, “ Origines et Causes Historiques de I’ Antisémitisme,” by “ M. E. Aristide 
Astruc, Grand Rabbin honoraire de la Belgique.” The society now numbers 
371 members. FRANCIS BROWN. 
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I.—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


NovUM TESTAMENTUM GRAECE ad antiquissimos testes denuo recensuit appara- 
tum criticum apposuit CONSTANTINUS TISCHENDORF, editio octava critica 
maior. Volumen III. PROLEGOMENA scripsit CASPARUS RENATUS GREGORY 
additis curis +t EZRAE ABBOT. Pars Prior. 8vo, pp. vi. 440. Leipzig: J. C. 
Hinrichs. New York: B. Westermann & Co. 


The first part of the long-expected Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s N. T. Graec., 
ed. viii. cvz¢zca mazor, reached this country about seven weeks after the death ot 
Dr. Ezra Abbot, bearing before his name on the title-page the touching monu- 
mental +, to indicate that he already rested from the labors which had done so much 
to secure its thoroughness and excellence, and was to see them in completeness only 
as they followed him. His own words, in the “ Final issue” of 7he Harvard Reg- 
ister, July, 1881, show his own anticipations with respect to the work, and they may 
now be quoted as a modest estimate, which has been fully realized so far as it relates 
to the part just issued : 

“It... . is intended to be a thesaurus of information on all that pertains to the 
textual criticism of the New Testament, at least so far as the materials for criticism 
are concerned. While the hand of Tischendorf will, of course, be missed in certain 
parts, it will contain a great amount of new matter as compared with Tischendorf’s 
Prolegomena to his edition of 1859, and will be printed in a way which will make it 
incomparably more convenient for consultation on any particular point. Tischen- 
dorf’s Prolegomena to his previous editions really furnish but a very imperfect key 
to the multitudinous abbreviations representing the authorities cited in his critical 
notes. Many of these are to ordinary readers almost as unintelligible as Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. It is the purpose of Dr. Gregory in this volume to enable any stu- 
dent, who is examining the testimonies for the various readings in Tischendorf’s 
notes, to verify his references with the least possible trouble ; to go, in every case, 
so far as the libraries within his reach may permit, to the sources of information on 
which Tischendorf himself relied. This, for want of suitable explanation, has hith- 
erto been no easy task, even for those versed in the textual criticism of the New 
Testament. The description of these critical materials will, it is believed, be far more 
comprehensive and accurate than has ever before been given ; while the ‘ Addenda 
et Emendanda,’ a formidable but very valuable part of the work, will contain cor- 
rections of errors in the text and notes of the two volumes already published, which 
the use of them by various critical scholars has detected, and additions to the 
authorities for various readings derived from new manuscripts or other sources since 
Tischendorf’s decease. Indexes of abbreviations, of subjects, of passages of the 
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New Testament illustrated, and of Greek words and forms remarked upon, will 
complete the volume.” 

From the same source we may also quote to show the division of labor in com- 
piling the Prolegomena : 

“ The writer [Dr. Abbot] has been in constant correspondence with Dr. Gregory 
concerning the matter from the beginning [the summer of 1876], and has revised 
his manuscript so far as it has been prepared. The proof-sheets have also been 
sent to him regularly from Leipzig for revision. The results of some special investi- 
gations will appear in the Prolegomena under the writer’s name ; but whether any 
contributions he may have made or may make to the work will permit him to allow 
his name to stand on the title-page in connection with that of Dr. Gregory, as he 
has been urged to do by that all too modest scholar, to whom the chief credit will 
in any event be due, is yet to be determined. He is glad, however, of this opportu- 
nity to express his admiration of the indefatigable industry, patience, and care with 
which Dr. Gregory has devoted himself to the performance of his task, aiming 
throughout at a very high ideal of excellence, while perfectly aware that he can re- 
ceive only the most meagre and utterly inadequate pecuniary return for the vast 
amount of time and labor spent on the work.” 

At the date of that writing, a hundred and sixty pages had already been printed ; 
and not long after that date, more than the whole matter of the present part had 
been put in type. The bulk of the work is already done in manuscript, and the 
remaining part waits chiefly for the completion of Dr. Gregory’s investigations with 
the cursive manuscripts, which have already required a long visit to England, and 
which still require a search through most of the libraries of Continental Europe. 
His work in England included the examination of three hundred and ninety manu- 
scripts ; among which may be mentioned the decipherment of sundry portions unde- 
tected by Mahaffy and T. K. Abbot in the Blenheim cr Sunderland manuscript 
(W*), now Brit. Mus. Addit. 31,919, and the discovery of W", two uncial leaves of 
the ninth century containing a small portion of Matthew. 

‘he present part, after a short account of the life of Tischencorf, and a (much 
longer) catalogue of his publications, treats of the critical apparatus in general, of 
the laws observed (by Tischendorf) in constructing the text, of grammatical matters, 
of the form of the text (order of books, and their divisions), the history of the text, 
and the uncial manuscripts. There remain for the second part: the cursive manu- 
scripts, the versions, the ecclesiastical writers, the tables, the “addenda et emendanda,” 
and the (five) indices. Thus, much of the language of Dr. Abbot, quoted above, is 
still anticipatory, and that, moreover, in relation to sundry points wherein his micro- 
scopic eye would have been of untold value in reading the proofs. But his death on 
the twenty-first (not twentieth, as stated in the “‘ Ad Interim” of the Prolegomena, 
p. ii) of March last, put an end to all thought (if any still existed) of withholding his 
name from the title-page; and he had already revised nearly, if not quite, all the 
work in manuscript; while for the “addenda et emendanda,” he had not only 
contributed long lists already in Tischendorf’s lifetime and received the latter’s 
acknowledgment therefor, but had (as the writer personally knows) kept on increas- 
ing the list nearly to the time when he was unable to write or to study more. 

The nature of the work, and its amount, may be understood somewhat by observ- 
ing the state in which Tischendorf left his work at the time of his death, December 
7, 1874. His previous edition (edztzo vii., critica mazor) bore date 1859, having 
been finished just before his last journey to the East, from which he returned with 
the Sinaitic manuscript, and a large accumulation of lesser treasures. His cighth 
edition, of which this Prolegomena forms volume iii., had been issued at intervals, 
in eleven parts, from October, 1864 to 1872, but the stroke of apoplexy, May 5, 1873, 
which ultimately caused his death, “ prevented his leaving even any rough sketch of 
the Prolegomena to this great edition,”’ But he had enriched this edition with a 
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critical apparatus unparalleled in extent, variety, and value, drawing from every 
available source. The account of the critical apparatus, icherefore, was to be ob- 
tained from the notes themselves, with the very slight aid of his “ Notantur Inte- 
rim,” on pages xxi, xxii, of volume i., and the more efficient aid of the hints or the 
direct statements to be found in his other works. Thus, in the branch of uncial 
Greek manuscripts there were more than thirty new codices to be described, includ- 
ing the Sinaitic; while in the case of those already used in the seventh edition, 
the Vatican manuscript required new treatment since accurate publication had ren- 
dered the discussion of probabilities no longer needful ; and the whole number had 
to be reviewed for the purpose of recording the exact contents and the exact gaps 
ofeach. In the branch of the Versions, a vast deal had to be done, in consequence 
of new discoveries, new collations, new publications, and new treatises ; the Ecclesi- 
astical Writers (Fathers) furnished almost as much new work; while the printed 
editions of the Greek New Testament, for various reasons, called for new and addi- 
tional treatment on many lines. 

Thus, of the old matter of Tischendorf, or of his Prolegomena of 1859, scarcely 
anything could practically remain intact except a portion of his account of the criti- 
cal apparatus, his “de legébus in textu constituendo,” with portions of his “ de gram- 
maticts.” 

Meanwhile, matters that imperatively demanded sifting and notice were the 
later works of Tischendorf, of which the catalogue by Gregory fills five and a half 
octavo pages (the entire catalogue fills fifteen), the critical editions of Alford, Tre- 
gelles, Westcott and Hort, and others; the /ztroduction of Scrivener (second and 
third editions), the Bzbliotheca N. T. Gr. of Reuss, with a host of works of import- 
ance with which the press in England, Germany, and America has teemed within 
the last fifteen years. Thus it was unavoidable that, while much of Tischendorf’s 
Prolegomena of 1859 (as his treatment of the Vatican manuscript and his personal 
remarks about Tregelles) had become superannuated, the volume of this part alone 
of the new Prolegomena is four-sevenths greater than the whole of the old. In 
arrangement and fulness, it is likewise and proportionately superior. Information 
that was often general in the former Prolegomena is for the most part made specific 
here, with exact references; and many a point that was obscure before is now set 
in clear light. It is quite within bounds to say that no work on the criticism of the 
New Testament is at all equal to this in fulness, accuracy, brevity, or as a guide to 
the original sources of information. 

Though the hand of Tischendorf may be missed in this Prolegomena, especially 
in matters which have, in consequence, to be stated on inference rather than from 
absolute knowledge, it has the advantage of speaking of Tischendorf in the third 
person, and thus showing his merits in language which Tischendorf would have 
been slow to use respecting himself. Those who have critically studied the various 
editors, know that the accuracy and editorial conscientiousness of Tischendorf were 
probably as great as those of any other editor or author ; though now and then an 
English or Italian utterance has been heard to the contrary. Here and there that 
fact is brought out in this Prolegomena, in an incidental way. On pages 42, 44, 68, 
may be seen specimens—all three here taken casually, however, and not selected, 
though each tells severely against sundry careless speakers. 

Beyond such general statements as the foregoing, it is scarcely possible to give a 
very close or systematic account or estimate of the work, except at inordinate 
length. The expert, not to say the general student, will find it a very mine of treas- 
ure. The points in which it corrects or surpasses other critical writers are number- 
less. It is a marvel of comprehensiveness and of minute accuracy ; and the partic- 
ular matters hereinafter noted must be taken as mere random specimens. The 
chapter “ De Grammaticis” supplies a multitude of matters, and gives the uncial 
authority therefor, which Tischendorf and Westcott and Hort leave almost aside, 
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or else as mere general statements. Of this, a comparison of the section, “ De Or- 
thographiczs” alone w*' afford ample proof. 

The chapter “ De Textus Forma” deserves special mention on more than one 
account. Its section “ De Lzbrorum Ordine” is treated with uncommon fulness 
and citation of authorities, though disfigured with one slight error taken from 
Tischendorf which ought to be corrected. That is the error of ascribing to the 
“Versio Syra Peshito” (on p. 133) the order, Gospels, Pauline Epistles, Acts, Cath- 
olic Epistles. The statement is probably made on the same authority (no authority 
is cited) as the similar one on p. 347, which is copied from Tischendorf’s Sinaitic 
New Testament (p. xxxi of the 4to of 1863; p. lviii of the 8vo of 1865), and re- 
peated in Dze Sznazbibel, p. 66. But the fact is otherwise, as the Syriac manu- 
scripts, both Nestorian and Jacobite, show, as well as the catalogues of the books of 
the Bible which proceed from the Eastern churches. The only support for the 
erroneous statement that (inferentially) appears in this Prolegomena is the general 
reference to Hody, on p. 131, note 1 (who, however, only gives the order of Peshitto 
books according to the order in time of publication in the Widmanstadt edition of 
1555, of which the Gospels appeared May 18th; the Epistles of Paul, July 18th ; 
the Acts, August 14th ; and the Catholic Epistles, September 21st), and the special 
reference to Gregory Barhebreus, on p. 134 and note 11 (A.D. 1286, and evidently 
not treating of the Peshitto, because he includes 2 Peter, 2 and 3 Jchn, and Jude), 
But in this connection it is worth noting that an improvement is made on Tischen- 
dorf in the matter of Ebediesu, whom Tischendorf cites only as testifying to the 
order, Gospels, Acts, Catholic Epistles, Pauline Epistles, as zm use among the Nes- 
tortans ; but this Prolegomena seems to have silently corrected Tischendorf, for it 
places him unequivocally among the general witnesses to that order of books. The 
fact is that though he was a Nestorian writer, his catalogue was one of all the Ec- 
clesiastical writers, beginning with the books of the Bible, and including, apparently, 
all the others he knew, of whatever nation. 

Another special point of excellence in this chapter “De 7extus Forma ”’ is its treat- 
ment of Euthalius and his division of the Acts. Here a great improvement is made, 
which is clearest to be seen by comparing what Tregelles has said on the subject. 
(This portion, and all the rest of the chapter, are credited to Dr. Ezra Abbot alone.) 
The modern chapters and verses are treated in a way which puts to shame many 
other authors, both English and German; and especially shows Scrivener’s obdu- 
racy in demonstrated error. In “ De Verszbus” Dr. Abbot has given a collation of 
fifty-one editions and nine versions, with regard to the differences in verse-divisions, 
at places where differences appear in the verse-divisions of R. Stephen’s edition of 
1551, the Elzevir of 1633, and Tischendorf’s edz¢zo octava. 

In the chapter “ De Textus Historéa” the account of the various editorial the- 
ories of ancient recensions is given in a very luminous way, such as to call forth the 
thanks of those who have recently gone over some of the same ground, under the 
guidance of Westcott and Hort. Here, as not infrequently elsewhere, a short table 
adds greatly to the convenience of the reader and to the force of the manner of pre- 
sentation. In the same chapter, the treatment of the printed editions is immensely 
improved, and their internal history given at the same time as well, by the free use of 
Reuss’ collations in his Bzblzotheca N. T. Gr. For the first time, thus, does a work 
on the general textual criticism of the New Testament present a really tangible and 
particular view of the historical printed editions of the New Testament. It need 
scarcely be said that this portion superannuates all the general, and frequently loose, 
statements of all previous comprehensive treatises. It shows, too, the real practical 
utility and merit of a work like the Bzd/zotheca of Reuss, and how much is to be 
learned from a bibliography that rises above the level of a mere catalogue. Yet in 
this very excellent portion another error has crept in. While correcting the error, 
that had descended from Mill to Scrivener, of attributing to Beza the “ editio Hen- 
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rici Stephani anni 1576, formae minimae,” the wrong statement is made that the 
“versio Bezae Latina” is in that edition. The slip is all the more strange, since 
Dr. Abbot owned a copy of that edition, and had collated it trom beginning to end, 
and had formerly pointed out some of Scrivener’s errors respecting the prefatory 
matter of that very book. 

This chapter, by the way, contains a full collation of Tischendorf with Tregelles 
and Westcott and Hort. 

The closing chapter of this part of the Prolegomena, “ De Codictbus Unctalibus,” 
is likewise a great advance upon anything that has elsewhere appeared. To give an 
abstract of its special merits is out of the question here. It may be briefly stated, 
however, that the whole number of uncial codices, from the fourth century to the 
tenth, is given as eighty-eight. Also, that while palazographical matters (such as 
the forms of the letters of the alphabet, etc.) are usually relegated, by references, to 
the special treatises, the compendia scribend? are very fully given, together with 
illustrative examples on sundry points in the uncial type cast for the Sinaitic manu- 
script or the Wonumenta of Tischendorf. But there is scarcely any other point on 
which information is desired about the uncial manuscripts, on which the reader will 
not find all that he could desire or need, and that in a most complete and conven- 
ient arrangement. The “ 7adu/ae stgnorum mutatorum,” near the end, will guide 
the investigator through the mazes of the notes of any critical edition ; even supply- 
ing a want which every student has often felt who has had occasion to look at Ben- 
gel, or Wetstein, or Mill, or Griesbach, when his mind was at work with the better 
notation of Tischendorf. 

And yet, while saying all this—of a work which stands first in its own department, 
and which cannot be overpraised—it seems hard to leave the subject without a hint 
of what it means to be eminent in such a department as textual criticism, and how 
high a place among Biblical scholars those who deserve that praise really attain. We 
all admit that Biblical study is the real upholder, if not the creator, of all the “ hu- 
manities,” if not of all linguistics ; just as the demands of the science of the celestial 
bodies have called into being and sustained the higher mathematics, or as the de- 
mands of surgery and medicine have called for a knowledge of anatomy, physiology, 
and the materia medica. But just so has a deeper thirst for Biblical knowledge, or 
(as in the case of Tregelles) a firm belief in the verbal and literal inspiration of the 
Scriptures, evoked the study of textual criticism, or the ascertaining with all possible 
exactness, through labors however long or arduous, of the “ precious original” of 
the New Testament. The Biblical interpreter who has not traversed at least the 
groundwork of textual criticism in this day and generation, certainly has neglected 
one of the essentials of his equipment, whether he is conscious of it or not ; but to 
be a master in textual criticism is now, as hitherto, to do a work which shall defy 
time, and be a perpetual blessing to the Church. Not every one can be a master ; 
and to multitudes, of more than one generation, this master-work of the Prolego- 
mena will be an inestimable boon. ‘He who rightly studies the principles and 
facts of the Textual Criticism,” says Tregelles, himself a master, of whom his own 
generation was not worthy, “ will find that he has acquired information not on one sub- 
ject merely, but also on almost all of those that relate to the transmission of Scripture 
from the days of the Apostles ; he will have obtained that kind of instruction which 
will impart both a breadth and a definiteness to all his Biblical studies ; he will be 
led into a kind of unconscious connection with the writers of Scripture and their 
works.” Isaac H. HALL. 


NOTES ON THE LATE REVISION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT VERSION. By the 
Rev. DANIEL R. GOODWIN. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1883. 


«A portion of these Notes, with the Introduction, have appeared in the American 
Church Review, for which they were originally prepared; and this must be at once 
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the explanation and the excuse for the assumption of certain modes of expression be- 
longing to the style of the reviewer.” If this “advertisement” of the author’s is 
intended as an apology for the frank, vigorous, slashing, caustic style of the criti- 
cisms here given, the larger part of his readers will doubtless feel that no such apol- 
ogy is needed. For a book of this sort, it is certainly lively reading ; and probably 
none will better enjoy the hard hitting of the author than the Revisers themselves, 
albeit so many of his hits are a little wild, and so many more under the belt. Should 
an occasional “‘ mode of expression belonging to the style of the reviewer ” find its 
way into the present notice, Prof. Goodwin at least will appreciate and “ excuse.” 

The author’s purpose as explained in the Introduction, is not to enter on a thor- 
ough review of the Revision, or to formulate ‘the complete basis of a final judg- 
ment. The Notes look only at a part of one side of the case” (italics ours). This 
should be borne in mind throughout by the reader, as the critic’s zeal would prob- 
ably leave the impression that the case has only one side, and that it is all of a piece. 

The principles by which the author professes to be guided deserve careful atten- 
tion, and will in the main command hearty assent. 

1. He concedes that “the Revisers have made important corrections and many 
improvements.” ‘But the counter-balancing faults, if such there be, must be consid- 
ered before making up a final judgment.” 

2. He sets aside all changes in the text. ‘In most of these alterations, and in 
some of the most important, we are free to say that in our humble judgment the 
Revisers are right.” 

3. In the strictures on the other changes introduced, attention will be directed 
chiefly to the necessity or importance of the changes introduced, as tested by the 
Revisers’ rule, ‘‘ to introduce as few alterations as possible into the text of the Author- 
ized Version consistently with faithfulness.”” He will ask not only, is the change a 
correct translation? is it, critically, etc., an improvement? but “Is it required by 
faithfulness ? ”’ 

4. In most of his animadversions he expects to “show that the Revisers are in- 
consistent with themselves.” ‘The question is not how far the Revisers may be ex- 
cused for faults and inconsistencies, but whether with such faults, etc., their work is 
such as it ought to be for the purpose for which it was intended, to beome a final 
substitute for the Authorized Version.” 

5. In testing alterations which “ involve in any degree theological, or dialectic, or 
doctrinal considerations,” he will take to his side the forty-seven translators of the 
Authorized Version as being, “in sound theological learning and dialectic training, 
the undoubted peers of the best linguists and critics of ‘ to-day.’”’ 

6. As to the question of style, he will “proceed upon the assumption that a good 
translation from Greek into English must not only express the exact sense of the 
Greek, but must also express it in English, in good English, pure, idiomatic Eng- 
lish.”” He will apply this rule to the choice of words; their collocation, their repe- 
tition or variation, their use as more general or specific, or in established phrases, 
like “the kingdom of heaven.” 

7. He will claim that “it is not necessary to faithfulness that a given word in one 
language should always, while retaining the same intrinsic meaning, be rendered by 
the same word in another language. Several considerations may justify a varied 
rendering, such as the general air and associations of different passages, habits of 
expression in different languages, comparative copiousness of diction. Even in par- 
allel passages, in which “ our ears and our biblical literature had become habituated 
and conformed to the variations” of the Authorized Version, changes would seem 
to be uncalled for. “The common English reader ought to be, and is satisfied, if he 
has the true sense of the original accurately expressed in good English.” ‘‘ Translations 
are not made for the special accommodation of comparative critics.” On the other 
hand, the Revisers are bound to adhere to their avowed principle of uniform corre- 
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spondence, otherwise they may deceive all their readers. So of identical construc- 
tions, as well as identical words. Even here, however, their “consistency” is not 
required by “ faithfulness,” and “ they have brought in a vast amount of ‘ consequential ’ 
damages which the readers of the New Testament are not bound to pay.” 

8. Touching the use of the article, Prof. G. admits that the strict articulists among 
the grammarians and critics “have got small comfort from the Revisers,” who were 
“far above any such sweeping schoolmaster ideas.” They have, however, “ yielded 
to the vulgar clamor more than was called for, and have made changes not required 
by faithfulness.” True in many cases “they are undoubtedly right.” In others, as 
e.g., With the word “ heaven,” “we can only say in all humility that it surpasses our 
ingenuity to find or guess by what rule or rules they were guided.” The “contor- 
tions” by which they at times seek to express the absence of the article “are some- 
thing ludicrous.” 

g. Against the critics who, “all radiant and blatant with the new light and fresh 
inspiration from the modern apocalypse of the mysteries of Greek grammar,” hold 
that the aorist should be rendered throughout by the simple English preterite, Prof. 
G. holds that the rule applies with strictness only in sustained narrative discourse ; 
and that not only in biblical (from the Vulgate), but in our current discourse (from 
the general influence of the Latin), and especially in poetic, prophetic, epistolary, 
conversational, hortatory, impassioned utterances, the Greek uses the aorist where 
the English would naturally use the perfect. The Revisers, “far wiser critics than 
the average of the later school,” have, “‘in by far the greater number of instances, 
followed the Authorized Version in the recognition of this principle. “In some of their 
divergences in this particular they are probably right; but in many, if not in most of 
these cases, we must take the liberty of siding with the translators of 1611 rather 
than with the Revisers.” 

10. Prof. G. estimates that after allowing for about 5,500 changes in the text, and 
10,000 in the interest of “ what could reasonably be called faithfulness,” “ there will 
then remain nearly 20,000 changes, either wanton, or trifling, or consequential, or Gre- 
cisms, or inconsistencies, or, perchance, proposed improvements of the English style.” 

We have given the above brief summary of Prof. G.’s principles of procedure, in 
part because of the real value which attaches to many of his statements, and in part 
as a foundation for the examination of his conclusions. A fair test of his method 
will be obtained by taking his Notes on three chapters, in as many different books, 
let us say the first chapters of Matthew, of Romans, of James. 

Matt. i. 18, ‘Had been betrothed,’ for ‘was espoused’; but ver. 20, ‘thought,’ 
and ii. 1, ‘was born.’ These are all alike for aorist participles in the genitive ab- 
solute, depending on aorist verbs.” Very true; but Prof. G., of course, would concede 
that the aorist participle with the aorist verb will sometimes denote an antecedent, 
sometimes a coincident action. Now, of the three passages here referred to, the 
participle in one (i. 20) is coincident. Here no change was needed. In the other two 
the participle denotes what is antecedent. As to one of these (ii. 1) the change would 
have been “in some critical sense or degree an improvement,” but Prof. G. would 
have insisted on asking, “ /s z¢ reguired by faithfulness?” And he would have an- 
swered, ‘‘No.” He would have condemned it as “unimportant,” “needless,” 
“trivial.” Here the revisers have made no change. How is it with i. 18? Will it 
be denied that here the natural inference from the Authorized Version would be that 
Mary was found with child a¢ the ¢zme of their formal betrothal? Is a change to guard 
against the possibility of so serious a misconception not required by faithfulness ? 
We note here in this first “ note,” an example of the indiscriminate huddling of ref- 
erences with which the Notes abound. 

“21. ‘It is he that shall save,’ for ‘ He shall save’ = aird¢ coe, But (1) the Re- 
visers have elsewhere translated airéc by ‘he’ most frequently, as in Matt. xiv. 2; 
xxi. 27; Mark iv. 27; Col. i. 17, 18; etc., etc.; frequently by ‘he himself,’ as in 
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Luke x. 1; John vi. 6, etc.; and sometimes by ‘himself’ alone, as in Matt. viii. 17; 
but nowhere else, out of more than a hundred places, have they ever translated it by 
this phrase, ‘it is he that.’ Wherefore then this special translation here?” The 
rendering of the emphatic aizéc isa point of no small difficulty, as the kind and grade 
of emphasis vary continually. In some cases the emphasis is marked, in others it is 
reduced to a minimum. In many cases it is sufficiently expressed by the English 
“he” in its contextual relations. In some a slight change in the position (as in Matt. 
xxi. 27, “he also,” for “and he”’) will express it. In others (as in references to Col.) 
“he” is inadequte, but no change could well be made which would not be mislead- 
ing. In the references to Luke, John, and Matthew, “he himself,” “ himself” are 
in the Authorized as well as Revised. Once only (Matt. i. 21) we have “it is he that.” 
‘Wherefore this special rendering here?” Let us see. Everybody knows that the pas- 
sage is a fundamental passage, a Gospel key-note. The airég is full of significance, 
It must be expressed. The ordinary, unemphatic “he” does not express it here, either 
by its position or contextual relations. Prof. G. most truly and admirably observes 
that in the sense of the original “there is implied something peculiar, inherent, spon- 
taneous, absolute, and not merely demonstrative or antithetical.” How shall this be 
indicated? Surely not by “himself” or “he himself,” which, both in Authorized 
and Revised, again and again express something “merely demonstrative or anti- 
thetical.”” See above references, also Mark xii. 36; Luke vi. 3; xxiv. 15, 36; John 
iv. 2, 12; vi. 15; Acts xviii. 19; xix. 22; 1 Cor. ii. 15; Heb. ii. 18; v. 2, etc.,etc. It 
would thus seem that on Prof. G.’s own principles and authority, the Revisers could 
not use here any rendering of airé¢ found elsewhere, and must, therefore, have re- 
course to a “special translation” to set forth the “something peculiar, inherent, 
spontaneous, absolute, and not merely demonstrative or antithetical,” which the 
pronoun signifies here. How then about the “special translation” of the Revision ? 
Mark it; the question is on Prof. G.’s own showing (see Introd. No. 7), whether, 
not for the scholar, but for ‘‘the common English reader,” the variation accurately 
(or with as much accuracy as is attainable in a translation) expresses the original in 
good English. We confidently claim that it does. We challenge Prof. G. to carry 
out his own principles and to beat it. It is not perfect, but it is as good as can be had. 
Prof. G, objects that it is not a translation, but a paraphrase (forgetting apparently 
that he too once in a while paraphrases—see below in James i. 17). But a slight 
paraphrase may be the best translation, as the worshippers of the Authorized are 
never tired of assuring us. He also objects that it more naturally suggests another 
Greek text. This we submit is decidedly unfair, in view of his own remark that 
“translations are not made for the special accommodation of comparative critics.” 
“Not to one in ten thousand of such [the common English] readers” would “it 
ever occur to make such an inference at all” respecting the original. 

“Ver. 23. ‘The virgin,’ for ‘a virgin’ = j taptéivoc, So they have put ‘the sower,’ 
for ‘a sower’ (Matt. xiii. 3, etc.). This is well enough, but is the change neces- 
sary? After all, the sense remains substantially the same; for who can doubt that 
however personally definite 7 tapfévoc may have been in the mind of the prophet, in 
the mind of the evangelist the application had become generalized?” A strange 
assumption, surely! Let us rather ask, can any well-intormed Biblical scholar doubt 
that however personally definite 7 tap4évoc may have been in the mind of the prophet 
in the mind of the evangelist Matthew, with his ever-recurring wa z/yputy, the ap- 
plication must have been even more personally definite? However it may be else- 
where, here most assuredly the article is of generic, but has, as Bengel long ago 
expressed it, sézgularem demonstrandi vim ! 

Romans i. 3, 4. “ ‘ Jesus Christ, our Lord,’ is dislocated after the Greek construc- 
tion, to no purpose but to spoil the English.” The fact is, that the phrase “ Jesus 
Christ our Lord” with Paul, and especially in Romans, comes in again and again as 
a doxological finale, with a glow ot adoration kindled by the representations which 
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immediately Arecede it, which is utterly destroyed by such “dislocations”’ as the 
Authorized Version has practised here and elsewhere. Note in Romans alone i. 7; 
v. I, I1, 213 Vi. 11, 233 Vil. 253 viii. 39. 

“ «Who was born,’ for ‘ which was made ’=roi yevouévov, and so at Gal. iv. 4. But 
is this change necessary?” In reply, let us note the following points: (1) The 
meaning “born” stands much closer to the radical meaning of yivoua: (yer) than 
“made,” and should have the preference wherever the rendering ‘“‘ made’’ is not 
“required ” on account of the special agency exerted, or result produced. (2) This 
will be the case especially where the regimen points to “birth.” So decidedly here, 
ix omépuaroc, and Gal. iv. 4, &« yuvacxoe. (3) This is a highly important Christological 
passage, where strict construction should be the rule for every word and particle. 
(4) With all that may be justly said of the doctrinal and dialectic acumen of the 
translators of 1611, there has been some theological advance during the last two 
centuries and a half. In Christology there has been a decided advance in the recog- 
nition of the developments incidental to our Lord’s incarnate estate. (5) The clause 
before us affirms and describes the 2zstorzc processton of Christ’s Messiahship on its 
lower side (kara capxa), (6) The rendering “ was made”’ obscures this processional 
aspect of the case. ‘Was born” may not fully express it (yevouevoc meaning more 
than yevrndeic, or Tex8e'c), but it points toward it. Most assuredly the change was 
“ necessary.” 

“to. ‘May be prospered,’ for ‘might have a prosperous journey ’=evodwdjoonat, 
Which is the more faithful to the sense?” Possibly the verb is a Pauline pun, an ety- 
mological double entendre. But unquestionably the Revision is the more faithful to 
the wsus loguend?. Cf.1 Cor. xvi. 2; 3 John 2. “ Note the future form.” Sure enough ; 
and as the “now” points to a near future, the Revisers have very properly changed 
“might” to “ may.” 

“Ver. 12. ‘That I with you may be comforted in you’=ovprapakAndjvac tv ipive 
‘that [being] among you I with you may be comforted.’” Here Prof. G., without 
noting apparently that the Revision gives substantially the marginal rendering of the 
Authorized, gives a reading which is neither Authorized nor Revised, and which spoils 
the exquisite turn of the apostle’s phrase, who (1), by adding ov to the verb, would 
share his own comfort wth them, and (2) by locating the ground of the comfort zz 
them, delicately pays them a beautiful compliment. 

“Wer. 14. If ‘to Greeks and to barbarians,’ then say ‘to wise and to unwise,’ not 
‘to the wise and to the foolish.’” The objection here is to the article in the second 
clause. Plausible, and indeed abstractly correct. But there is a little difficulty. 
If Paul wanted his translators to say “ to wise, and to unwise,” why did he not say 
cognic Te kai aadgore (cf. Eph. v.15)? But, on the other hand, to render oodoi¢ re xai 
avoytog “to wise and to foolish” (omitting the article) would have justly provoked 
the “fine old English” scorn of Prof. G. “But at verse 16 they render ‘the Jew 
and the Greek,’ although there is no article in the text.” Very true, for which 
they might plead that some degree of definiteness has already been introduced by 
the preceding clause, zavri 74) wcoTevovrs, and that the singular takes the place of the 
plural. Really Prof. G. should bear in mind that the Revisers do not feel called upon 
to change the usage of the article where faithfulness does not, in their judgment, 
require it, and surely their judgment may be allowed once in a while to coincide 
with his own. 

“Ver. 17. ‘A righteousness of God’ for ‘ the rightecusness of God ’=d:xaccivy Jeod, 
and so at iii. 21, 22, But this is a sort of title, a fixed Pauline phrase. ‘The’ is 
better English than ‘a’; as the English will scarcely bear no article like the Greek.” 
But against “the righteousness of God” here the Revisers might urge: (1) In the 
parallelism with “the power of God,” ver. 16, and with “the (or also marg. ‘a’) 
wrath of God ” in ver. 18, it would very naturally, indeed almost inevitably, suggest to 
“the common English reader” the Divine attribute of righteousness. (2) Paul has in 
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mind here a provision of God (z.e., made by God) for righteousness. (3) The em- 
phasis comes here on the tact that such a provision has been made. Where the 
quality is emphasized, the anarthrous or indefin‘te noun is as a rule preferred, even 
with “a sort of title, a fixed phrase,” as, “‘ Who is a God like unto thee ?” “ Walking 
in truth” (2 John 4; cf. 3 John 3, “walking in the truth ”; both in the Authorized), 
“a more sure word of prophecy.” (4) The provision intended bas not yet been named 
or referred to in this Epistle. In brief, the indefinite rendering here helps both to a 
truer theology and a more definite conception of Paul’s meaning. But “ the apostle 
is not thinking of righteousness which might be counted.” It is precisely what the 
Apostle zs thinking of, to wit, a righteousness which is ove thing, in contrast with a 
righteousness of works, of law, etc., which is avother, a second righteousness. So very 
distinctly in the reference iii. 21,22. ‘ Cf. ili. 5 ;—-Can the accusative in Greek dispense 
with the article any more readily than the nominative in such a case as this?”’ But 
there it is ‘he atirzbute of righteousness, where “a righteousness of God ” would be 
an idiomatic solecism as great as ‘‘an omnipresence of God.” The Revisers’ rule 
is, “to observe the use of the article wherever it seemed to be idiomatically possible ; 
where it did not seem to be possible, we have y:elded to necessity.” 

“Ver. 19. ‘ Manifested’ for ‘hath showed.’ But this is not a historical aorist,— 
see ‘is manifest’ just before.” Poor exegesis again. The Revisers are right. The 
aorist zs historica', certainly to the extent of pointing definitely to the act of creation 
mentioned immediately in the next clause (ver. 20), “since the creation of the world.” 
It zs manifest now because God made it manifest then. Enough for Rom. 1. 

James i. 9. “‘In his high estate’ for ‘in that he is exalted ’=?v r@ iyee abrov, and 
then ‘in that he is made low’=év 7 tazewdcer abrov. Cf., Lk. i. 48, where they render 
this very ta7e/vware ‘low estate.’ ‘Straightway!’” Prof. G. “straightway ” and far- 
away misses the exegesis here in his effort to squeeze out an inconsistency. The 
two clauses are not strictly parallel. The contrast is not (as the Authorized Version 
would imply) between “ being exalted” and ‘‘ being made low ”; nor is it (following 
Prof. G. in his reference to Luke i. 48) between “high estate” and “low estate.” 
The poor Christian is to glory zo¢ in any change out of his state of poverty, but in 
his high (spiritual) estate while yet 2% his poverty (Cf. ii. 5). The rich man, to whom 
the warning is principally directed, is to glory in his change of condition (the specific 
metpaooc in his case of verse 2). In Luke i, 48 there is 20 change of condition, hence 
both versions rightly give “low estate.” 

“Ver. 11. ‘ Ariseth,’ ‘withereth,’ ‘falleth,’ ‘ perisheth,’ are all for Greek aorists.” 
Certainly, and for the obvious reason that the peculiar, realistic use of the aorist in 
such a passage has no corresponding preterite in the English. The Revisers no- 
where profess to render the aorist in just one way, any more than Prof. G. himself. 

“Ver. 12. ‘Promised’ for ‘hath promised ’—aorist (?).” Possibly the change 
from the perfect was not strictly required here. Yet it cannot have escaped Prof. 
G.’s notice that the form of statement here is peculiar. The verb has vo subject ex- 
pressed in the Greek, thus strongly conveying the impression of a definite historic 
promise. 

“Ver. 15. ‘Then the lust, when it’ for ‘then when lust ... . it.’ (?) ‘The lust,’ 
‘the sin,’ for ‘lust,’ ‘sin,—article generic ;—‘ mint, anise, cummin.’” Too fast, 
Prof. G.! The Authorized Version unquestionably fails to represent James correctly. 
It is too abstract, and “ generic.” James, as always, is concrete, specific, vivid. The 
article is zof generic. The “lust” of James is a specific, unlawful desire, which 
plays the angler with mian’s soul, catching it with a particular bait (see ver. 14). 
Then “ ¢he [= that same] lust, when it hath conceived, beareth sin [wot ‘ generic,’ 
but more nearly ‘a s.n’], and ¢he [that same] sin, when it is fullgrown,” etc. ‘“ Mint, 
anise, and cummin”? Only if one goes poking around for points of grammar and 
style, overlooking the weightier matters of interpretation. The change of structure 
goes with the rest, and is vastly more pointed and expressive for the true sense. 
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“Ver. 17. ‘Boon’ for ‘gift.’ There is no need of using ¢wo English words, un- 
less we have fit words to use. The two Greek words are of the same etymology.” 
There is a fine chance for criticism here, no doubt. The Revision is not a success. 
The Authorized was not a success. No English translation can succeed. We have 
no two words of the “same etymology,” so nearly alike in form and sense, and yet so 
differing in form and sense, as déove and dépnua. The former is the gift in the giving of 
it, reflecting the goodness of the Giver, and working good to the receiver ; the latter 
is the gift in the reception and use of it, and in its perfect adaptation to the end for 
which it was given. The Revision gozx¢s toward the distinction, especially with the 
marginal reading “giving” for the former. But the choice of “boon” is by no 
means a happy one. We agree with Prof. G.’s conclusion, with the additional sug- 
gestion of a marginal note for each term. 

“ «Shadow that is cast by turning’ for ‘shadow of turning ’= tporij¢ drookiacyua, 
How does turning cast a shadow? The Authorized Version is literal and correct.” 
“Literal” it is, but misleading. Probably three out of every four of Prof. G.’s “ com- 
mon-sense readers” take the phrase to mean that with God there is no trace, no ap- 
pearance of turning, or change. The Revision may need a little explanation to be 
fully understood—so would probably any possible rendering—but it is not misleading. 
Observe the grouping of terms in the context, “lights,” “ variation,” “ shadow,” “ turn- 
ing.” Prof. G. asks, ‘“ How does turning cast a shadow?” How but by the “ varia- 
tion” and “turning ” (rising, setting, alternation) of the heavenly “lights” ? Prof. G.’s 
proposed renderings, “ shadow whose direciion is changed by turning,” or better, 
“shadow that turneth” (cf. ver. 25), are wide of the mark, besides being para- 
phrases, not translations. The analogy of ver. 25 does not apply here. There we 
have the genitive of characteristic ; here, the genitive of origin. 

Here we must pause. We think it has been shown that in all but a very few of 
the criticisms on the above three chapters, Dr. Goodwin is wrong. We think that 
a thorough sifting of the bulk of his criticisms will exhibit the same result. He is 
sharp, but superficial; specious, but undiscriminating; minute and laborious, but 
narrow and inconsequential. Occasionally, no doubt, he is right. There are incon- 
sistencies, infelicities, and inaccuracies in the Revision, as the Revisers themselves 
were the first to admit. Prof. G. has done good service in his analysis of several 
verbal usages, such as the renderings of particles, ¢.¢., Gore, tAqy, idé, ob ph, et uh, Ea 
i), (not ot iva uw, “that not” for “lest,” which latter admits of beingstaken ecbatic- 
ally) ; also of certain words, such as rapayyéA, tapaxaréw, ipwrdw, and of a few pas- 
sages, as Luke i. 1; Eph. ii. 21; Phil. ii. 16; 2 Tim. ii, 26; iii. 16. Possibly one- 
fifth or one-sixth of his complaints have a reasonable foundation. The remainder 
proceed from a failure to appreciate the requirements of a broader and deeper exe- 
gesis, and from an apparent inability to see more than one thing at a time in the 
process of looking, in his own words, “ only at a part of one side of the case.” 

L. J. EVANS. 


DIE BIBLISCHE URGESCHICHTE (Gen. I-12, 5) untersucht von LIc. KARL BUDDE, 


a.o. Professor der evang. Theologie zu Bonn. pp. xii, 539. Giessen: J. Rick- 
er’sche Buchhandlung. 1883. 


This is a very fresh and stimulating discussion of some of the deeper problems of 
Pentateuchal criticism, and is hardly the less suggestive and bracing that its main 
purpose is not satisfactorily realized. Assuming the general documentary divisions 
of the early chapters of Genesis, in whose analysis critics have reached substantial 
agreement, he undertakes the far more difficult task of reconstructing the original 
documents, showing their relations in detail, and assigning to their proper place the 
minutest fragments of these early narratives. This task is not only difficult, but 
probably impossible, and Dr. Budde fails in it primarily because he attempts what, 
for the present at least, no man can succeed in doing. The possibilities of construc- 
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tion, when one leaves the Old Testament text, are so various, and the arguments in 
favor of any particular one so inconclusive, that the foundation of every theory of this 
kind is an uncertainty. This Dr. Budde grants at many points, but even where he 
seems confident, there is very often uncertainty still. Yet, notwithstanding this, he 
subjects the text to such a microscopic examination, he shows such an appreciation 
of the demands of his problem, he so abounds in acute remarks and just interpreta- 
tions, he. has such an enthusiasm in his work, and carries his reader along with 
such a strong movement, that the book acts like a tonic upon one who is engaged 
in exegetical and critical studies, even if he agrees with hardly a single one of its 
main propositions. The author may not be able to prove that Gen. vi. 3 properly 
belongs at the end of the story of the Fall, but he certainly throws a sharp light on 
the difficulties of its present position. He may not be successful in showing that the 
Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil is a comparatively late element in the ac- 
count of the Fall, but his argument in favor of the moral significance of the terms 

4 and ys in the name of this tree is very welcome. It may not be true that 

amech, in the original account, was himself the first worker in metals, instead of 
Tubal Cain; but the interpretation of Lamech’s song is valuable. The same is true 
of the proposed removal of Noah’s vine-culture from chap. ix. to chap. v.; the sub- 
stitution of Canaan for Ham, as son of Noah; the explanation of Nimrod’s connec- 
tion with the building of Babel. These may be all rejected, and still enough will re- 
main to make the book a fruitful source of suggestion and instruction to those who 
can use it with judgment. It is a book for specialists, but to them it may be very 
profitable. One can indeed hardly help wishing that more of the author’s keenness 
and clearness had been employed in exegesis and less in the seductive, but unhope- 
ful, attempt at document-restoration. 

Two or three other matters of special interest may be referred to. One is the 
acute and ingenious argument by which the author aims to show that the Japhet 
who is to dwell in the tents of Shem, and, with him, receive the services of Canaan, 
is historically represented by the Phenicians. Another and more important is the 
date he assigns to the earliest of the documents with which he deals (he call it J‘) ; 
viz.: the time of Solomon. With this date he opposes decidedly and conclusively 
what he calls “ Die halsbrechende Vermuthung,” that those Hebrew narratives which 
resemble Babylonian legends were borrowed during the exile. And finally, how- 
ever rash some,of his own views may be, it ought to be remembered that they are 
for him compatible with a firm belief in revelation. “The revelation of God among 
the people of Israel,” he says on the last page, “appears in connection with our re- 
sults . . . . at every step, and, as I think even clearer than elsewhere, in the cleans- 
ing and purifying power which the Israelitish knowledge of God maintains over 
against all the [literary| materials which it lays hold of and penetrates.’’ To be able 
to say that, is to be possessed of one of the most essential preconditions of right 
study in the Old Testament. FRANCIS BROWN. 


THE BOOK OF Jos. A New, Critically-revised Translation, with Essays on Scan- 
sion, Date, etc. By G. H. B. WRIGHT. Williams & Norgate, London. 1883. 


The author is head-master of the Government Central School, Hong-Kong, China. 
It is interesting that such a scholarly work should come to the European world from 
the Asiatic world, so full of the latest phases of Old Testament criticism. He holds 
that the book is “a dramatic writing in which the author, by the mouths of various 
characters, ventilates his own opinions, and by means of their debate expresses the 
conflict of ideas in his own mind.” He asks, “ What hinders us from assigning the 
authorship of the book of Job to Jeremiah, since his life and abilities easily coincide 
with such a view?” Mr, Wright pays great attention to the poetic structure of the 
book. He rightly conceives that it is divided into parts and strophes, and that there is 
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a regularity and symmetry in the poetic movement of the lines. He calls attention to 
the fact that ‘‘Semitic languages love to write grammatical forms more fully than 
they are spoken; but the Massora had not the Linea Occultans of the Syriac, nor 
the Wasla of the Arabic, whilst, aiming at the greatest exactness, they had regis- 
tered even the faintest sounds disregarded by these. We have, therefore, to discover 
rules of contraction.” He then proceeds to make some valuable suggestions in this 
regard. He rightly observes that the lines vary in length from six to nine syllables, 
with an average of eight, and shows that we must regard the movement of the lines 
as in three feet. He adds a suggestive table of Paranomasia. 

After the Introduction comes the translation; this is rather stiff, but often excel- 
lent. The chief fault we have to find with it is the neglect of the finer distinctions 
of Hebrew syntax. 

The author agrees with a great many critics in regarding the Elihu section and 
the section on Behemoth and Leviathan as later additions. We think that the critics 
are here in error. They neglect to see in the Elihu section a foil of folly to prepare 
the way for the wisdom of God. 

The criticism of the text then follows. This is based onthe remark of Dr. Rossi : 
“ All critics are aware that our present Hebrew text is derived from a Venetian edi- 
tion by R. T. Chayim, 1526, itself corrupt and from corrupt sources.” He then pro- 
ceeds to a conjectural revision of the text. Some of the suggested emendations are 
excellent, but the majority of them are in our judgment inconsiderate. We may ex- 
pect the outburst of the long pent-up conjectural criticism of the Old Testament. 
Conjectural criticism paves the way to scientific criticism, forces scientific criticism 
to do its work. The era of Old Testament textual criticism has begun, and it will 
run a rapid and brilliant career, As the textus receptus of the New Testament had 
to be abandoned ere the N. T. textual criticism amounted to anything, so now Old 
Testament scholars see that is necessary to go behind the Massoretic text and seek’ 
the original pure and undefiled text. The Poetical books are the most fruitful with 
which to begin. The exegetical notes and the analysis of the speeches are suggest- 
ive, but not sufficiently matured. The glossary of words peculiar to Job, with a 
distinction of the Arabisms and Aramaisms, is of very great value. 

All true scholars will thank the author for his fresh and suggestive work. 

C. A. BRIGGS. 
THE PULPIT COMMENTARY, edited by the Rev. Canon H. D. M. SPENCE, M.A., 
and by the Rev. JOSEPH S. EXELL, M.A. 1 Corinthians: Exposition by the Ven. 
Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D.; Homiletics by the Rev. DAviD THomas, D.D. 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
pp. Vi, vii, 575. 

This Commentary belongs to a series, several volumes of which have already been 
noticed in recent numbers of the PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW. 

The volume on 1 Corinthians contains about 81 closely-printed pages of expository 
matter, and about 494 pages of homiletical matter. Like its predecessors, it is char- 
acterized by its avoidance of difficult critical questions, by its being written from the 
point of view of the Church of England, and by its liberal and catholic spirit. In 
some instances this volume is more loyal to the catholic truth than to Episcopalian 
tenets as commonly taught in America. For example, it speaks of “the early 
church before the days of its organization and episcopal government,” page v. It 
affirms that the forms of address at the beginning of Paul's Epistles “show the ab- 
sence of any fixed ecclesiastical government,” page 2. It teaches that the personal 
seeing of Jesus “was regarded as an essential mark of apostleship in the highest 
sense,’ and that “in this respect the apostles can have no successors,” since “ the 
office was a special and temporary one, needful for the planting and organizing of 
the Church, and was intended to expire with the men who held it,” page 307. 

The volume is of marked excellence. The Epistle is peculiarly well adapted for 
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the style of treatment used in the Pulpit Commentary, and Archdeacon Farrar and 
his colaborers have evidently appreciated their opportunity. Their work shows 
thorough and careful scholarship; and for literary and practical ripeness and inter- 
est, it would be difficult to name a volume of comment on the Scriptures which 
surpasses it. 

One great excellence of the work of the author of the expository portions, is that 
it illustrates the right use of the imagination in exegesis ; and the severest criticism 
which it deserves is for its indulgence in wrong uses of the imagination in exegesis. 
For example, the first sentence of the Introduction is: “ Alone and much disheart- 
ened by the unfruitfulness of his sojourn, St. Paul left Athens after his memorable 
address in the Areopagus.” Is there any atom of proof that Paul’s work at Athens 
was less fruitful than in other places? Is there even any proof that the converts 
there were fewer or less influential, in proportion to the effort made, than elsewhere ? 
In the same strain, the author says on page ii: ‘ Perhaps because he had learnt ex- 
perience from the failure of his more recondite and philosophical address at Athens, 
he determined to discard all human wisdom and eloquence,. . . . knowing nothing 
among them but . . . . Christ crucified.” Is there a word in Paul’s address at Athens 
which does not point directly to the cross and the resurrection of Jesus? Such rep- 
resentations seem to be untrue to fact; and if untrue, they are mischievous, for they 
are misleading as to the relations between Christianity and culture. 

On page iii, our author seems to refer to 1 Thess. ii. 14-16, as if it were an out- 
burst against the Jews in general, especially including those at Corinth. But the 
language referred to expressly limits itself to the Jews in Judea. On the same page, 
Phil. iv. 15 is cited in proof that the church at Philippi was “the only church from 
which he ever consented to accept pecuniary aid.” In the passage cited Paul merely 
affirms that the Philippians were the only ones who had thus aided him, “in the 
beginning of the Gospel, when I departed from Macedonia.” 

Instances of this sort are numerous enough to detract somewhat from the value 
of this excellent work, though perhaps they are no more numerous here than in most 
similar books. A wise Providence raises up no exegetes who are so accurate but that 
we need to sift and test their statements. WILLIs J. BEECHER. 


LECTURES, CHIEFLY EXPOSITORY, ON ST. PAUL’S FIRST AND SECOND EPISTLES 
TO THE THESSALONIANS. With notes and illustrations. By JOHN HUTCHISON, 
D.D., Bonnington, Edinburgh. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1884. 8vo, pp. vii, 
369. 

Dr. Hutchison is apparently a clergyman of the Scotch Episcopal Church, and 
has already appeared before the public with an exposition of the Seven Epistles of 
Rev. ii. and iii. Our present volume is a very good example of simple, sound, and 
straightforward exposition. The processes of the exegesis are made a little too 
prominent and the scientific interest is somewhat too preponderant for the popular 
purpose of the lectures, but the result is on the whole satisfactory. The author ex- 
presses his persuasion “ that the mingling, within due limits, of the homiletical with 
the expository is the most profitable way of studying Scripture.” When the end is 
in any degree a practical as distinguished from a purely scientific one, this is no 
doubttrue. The difficulty is to preserve the “ due limits”; and in our opinion this can 
be done only when the union is a chemical one, and a ¢ertéum guid results, which, 
instead of being here homiletical and there expository, is in every way both. Or we 
may say that what is needed is exposition conceived and presented homiletically. To 
this our author has entirely attained only occasionally, and in brief passages ; more 
usually he lays his exposition and homiletics side by side in alternate paragraphs, 
and not infrequently goes pretty far afield for his homiletical remarks. The book is 
a good one ; but it is injured by its attempt to be two things. It would be a re- 
markable congregation who would listen patiently to all of the mere processes of 
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exegesis in it; some of the statements and refutations of transparently false views 
would .be out of place in even a commentary (though most commentators do not 
think so) and are decidedly unprofitable reading in expository lectures. It would be 
a complaisant exegete, on the other hand, who would not yawn over some of the homi- 
letical stuffing. The expository interest is so predominant that the author would have 
done, in our opinion, far better to have thrown his studies into commentary form and 
taken the delicious volumes of Dr. Godet as his model. For the same reason it is as 
exegesis that the volume ought to be criticised. 

In this aspect, it is to be commended. Its greatest fault is a failure to give an 
easily traced exposition of the structure and flow of thought in the epistles. Now 
and then the connection between two passages is well elucidated or the train of 
thought in a narrow context; but the reader will scarcely obtain any notion of the 
epistles as wholes. The method adopted is, rather, continuous detailed exegesis with 
application. We have already hinted that this detailed exegesis is sound in method 
and results. Of course, we cannot agree with every conclusion reached, especially 
in the passages which rank as dudza vexata, but the general tenor of the volume 
suggests sobriety of judgment and common-sense. A brief catalogue of difficult - 
passages will convey a better sense of its merits as exegesis than a cloud of words 
could. In the following cases Dr. Hutchison appears to us to have gone wrong. At 
1 Thess. i. 4, where he explains “ e/e ¢éon”’ of “ the historical selection [of the Thes- 
salonians] out of the western world to be the earliest recipients of the Gospel ”’”—a 
notion sufficiently negatived by the grounds which the apostle assigns for his knowl- 
edge of their election. At 1 Thess. i. 8, which he understands of missionary work 
done by the Thessalonians,—in opposition to the parallel clause; and where, build- 
ing on conjecture, he even persuades himself that the “ Word of the Lord” means 
Luke’s gospel which was prepared for them, and the honorable duty of circulating 
which was laid upon them. At 1 Thess. ii. 15, where “us” is made to include all 
Christians,—an error which would, perhaps, have been escaped had the texts of the 
lectures been really taken from the Revised Version, as they profess to be. At 1 Thess. 
ii. 18, where the hindrance is thought to bea return of Paul’s “ thorn in the flesh.” At 
1 Thess. iv. 13-18, where it is denied that the Thessalonians feared that their dead 
friends would not be raised, and asserted that they merely feared that they should 
not partake in the joys of the second advent,—a view which is wholly inadequate to ver. 
13, to which ver. 14 is closely (yap) attached, and which fails to satisfy the parallel in ver. 
14. Att Thess. iv. 14, where he reads “ by Jesus” instead of “in Jesus.’” At 1 Thess. v. 
1-8, where the figure of the thief is “ fearfully and wonderfully ” explained,—the simple 
implication of wxexpectedness, which the context here proves to be the true implica- 
tion, being missed. At 1 Thess. v. 23, which is understood trichotomistically. At 
2 Thess. ii. 13, where e:Aevo is made to refer to temporal selection only and “from 
the beginning ” to the first preaching of the Gospel. On the other hand, we think 
he has rightly explained the following duéza. At 1 Thess. ii. 17, where the “ more 
exceedingly ” is referred to the persecutions mentioned in the preceding paragraph : 
the apostle longed to see them the more, the more he heard of their trials. At 1 
Thess. iv. 2-8, where he understands that /wo sins (impurity 3-5 and covetousness 
6-8) are condemned and interprets “vessel” by “body”; and where the solemnity 
and height of the passage render it scarcely credible that after such words as 3-5, 
the gross sin of adultery should be condemned in verse 6 on the ground of the in- 
jury done to the husband. At v. 19-21, where the supernatural and extraordinary 
manifestations of the Spirit are understood. At 2 Thess. ii. 2, where ‘“ word ” is in- 
terpreted of the ordinary church teaching and separated from ‘‘as from us.” At 2 
Thess. ii. 4, where ‘‘ temple” is understood of the Christian Church. The whole of 
the difficult passages concerning the second coming are treated with good judgment 
and sobriety. 


34 
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The volume can be specially recommended to pastors who wish an exposition a 
little more suggestive to the heart than the cold and dry science of Ellicott or 
Liinemann. B. B. WARFIELD. 


A POPULAR COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT, by English and American 
Scholars of various Evangelical Denominations. With illustratipns and maps, 
Edited by PuiLip SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Sacred Literature in the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. Vol. 1V.—The Catholic Epistles and 


Revelation. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1833. 


This volume, the fourth of the series, completes the Popular Commentary edited 
by Dr. Schaff. It exhibits the same general characteristics as the volumes which 
have preceded it. The criticisms which have already appeared on the form, arrange- 
ment, and appearance of the work need not be repeated here. 

The Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews is from the pen of Dr. Angus, 
Regent’s Park College, London. Dr. A. favors the Pauline authorship but adds 
nothing to the argument. The only fresh contribution we have noted is a series of paral- 
lelisms between the two epistles of Peterand the Hebrews. The table is interesting 
and suggestive ; but on the question of authorship proves nothing more than a strong 
affiliation at certain points between Peter and the author of the Epistle ; an affiliation 
which, in view of the triangular relation between Paul, Apollos, and Peter, points 
just as strongly at Apollos as Paul, or even more strongly in view of the doctrinal posi- 
tion of Apollos, as presumably intermediate between Pauland Peter. The question of 
destination, or who were the Hebrews here addressed, is not considered at all. In the 
Doctrinal Outline, the propriety of enumerating Christ’s superiority to the Prophets as 
the first department of the Epistle (i. 1, 2!) is more than doubtful. It seems impos- 
sible not to recognize the proemial character of the first three verses of the Epistle. We 
are surprised that in i, 6 7a/ should be regarded as introducing another citation. 
The position surely forbids this. It is probably an oversight when on ii. 16 the past 
tense is given, ‘‘ He laid not hold,” seeing that a little further on the time is distinctly 
described as present; but the use of the past in the first instance seems to indicate 
some degree of carelessness. In iii. 16 the indefinite pronoun is preferred for reasons 
the inadequacy of which would appear at once if applied to the parallel statements of 
wv. 17, 18. The significance of iv. 12 is attributed to the primitive, staying power 
of the word, which assuredly would have been more explicitly expressed. The pbrase- 
ology clearly points to its dissecting power. ‘The “offering up” of prayers, etc., in v. 
7 is viewed as a sacrificial act, which introduces a disturbing idea into the context. 
The “two immutable things” of vi. 18 are the oath to Abraham and the oath con- 
cerning Melchizedek, of which latter nothing is said in the discussion at this point. 
In viii. 16, 17 we have for “testament” and “testator,” the “covenant” and the 
“ covenanting victim,” when, as Dr. A. admits, the latter is “ not a known meaning 
of the word”’ in the Greek. In xii. 23 we have the rendering “ to the festal gather- 
‘ing of the church of the first-born.” This is at least inexact, even if we connect 
“the festal gathering’ with what follows, and not as is far more probable with what 
\precedes. 

The exegesis of all the solemn warnings in the Epistle against apostasy, notably of vi. 
4-7, is quite unsatisfactory. To mention one point only: if the description does not 
apply to such as have been once regenerated, what is the significance of mdAzv in v. 
6? Dr. Angus, like others of his view, passes it over in total silence. So on x. 29 
the explanation that “was sanctified” is to be understood in the sense that he him- 
self, the apostate, had c/azimed, and had frofessed to be sanctified by it, is surely in- 
adequate. The self-contradiction of the view becomes strikingly apparent in x. 39. 
In this connection it may be added that there is a lack of discriminative thorough- 
ness in.the explanation of the terms “ sanctify,” “purify,” “perfect,” as applied to 
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the work of Christ in this Epistle. On the whole, while not without occasional merit, 
the Commentary on Hebrews is the least satisfactory part of this volume. 

The Commentary on James is by Dr. P. J. Gloag. The author of the Epistle is 
regarded as being James, the natural brother of our Lord, as a younger son of Mary. 
Dr. Gloag is “ inclined to agree with those who would assign the date of this Epistle to 
a period prior to the promulgation of the Pauline doctrine of justification ; indeed to 
suppose it possible that it may have been written even before the council of Jeru- 
salem.” Its date is conjectured to lie somewhere between ths years 45 and 50, in 
which case the Epistle is “ one of the earliest, if not the very earliest of the books of the 
N. T.” This conclusion, although it has latterly gained in favor, is open to doubt on 
various grounds, The exposition of the Epistle is clear, full, and judicious. The recon- 
ciliation of Paul and James is recognized as lying mainly in the discrimination of their 
respective uses of the term “ faith,’ and in the proper appreciation of the different 
relations in which they stood to the Mosaic law. To these discriminations I think 
it is important to add a formal (not essential) discrimination in the use of the word 
justify, which to the Apostle James (in accordance with his Judeo-Christian stand- 
point) carries with it more of a theocratic, congregational significance, whereas with 
Paul its significance is exclusively personal. This would embrace the element cf 
truth in Huther’s view, while obviating the objection urged by Dr. Gloag to that 
view, based on the example of Abraham’s justification. 

Dr. G. rejects (I think on insufficient grounds) the application of James’ language 
respecting the imminence of our Lord’s coming to the Fall of Jerusalem. The ex- 
position of the prayer of faith in v. 15 is sober and discriminating, and will be found 
helpful in the current discussions of Faith-Cures. 

The exposition of the Two Epistles of Peter by Prof. Salmond, of Aberdeen, leaves 
very little to be desired for popular, or indeed for critical ends. The exegetical dis- 
cussions and elucidations are full and conclusive ; the style is clear, crisp, and chaste. 
The analysis of the ethical teachings so characteristic of these Epistles is masterly. The 
Paulinisms of Peter are an interesting feature of the exegesis. As specimens of the 
fine discrimination of the author, attention may be directed to the remarks on “ fore- 
knowledge”’ and “ sanctification” in 1 Pet. i. 2. We are glad to find that in the in- 
terpretation of iii 18, f., the author favors the view that the preaching was in the days 
of Noah. The discussion of the passage is a model of exegetical breadth, sobriety, 
and thoroughness. 

The translation of passages in connection with the notes presents several interest- 
ing features, as ii, 25, ‘“‘ But ye turned yourselves now ”; iii. 1, “‘ They shall without 
word be gained by the behavior of their wives ”; iii. 4, “In the imperishableness of 
the meek and quiet spirit”; 2 Peter i. 3, “ Seeing that his divine power has gifted us 
with,” etc. ; i. 20, “ No prophecy of scripture comes of private interpretation ”; iii. 
11, “ Seeing that these things are thus all dissolving.” 

Prof. S. believes the churches addressed by Peter to have been mainly Gentile. 
This may be conceded, but it is none the less true that to Peter’s eye they are “the 
Dispersion,” the Israel of God scattered among the nations; and that this view of 
the Christian Church influences throughout the Apostle’s representations. 

The authenticity of the second Epistle is discussed briefly and with candor. The 
conclusion seems to be that the case is doubtful, with the balance of probabilities on 
the affirmative side. Both Epistles are referred to the very close of the Apostle’s 
life, about A.D. 66. No decision is given respecting the relations of 2 Peter to Jude. 

The three Epistles of John are expounded by Professors Pope and Moulton with sym- 
pathetic insight and tact. In respect to the first Epistle, the opinion of Haupt is quoted 
with favor, that it was written from Patmos, and the conclusion reached that it was 
“an encyclical or catholic Epistle for the Ephesian churches and the whole Chris- 
tian world; and that it was a pendant not so much to the Fourth Gospel, as to all 
the Gospels and the whole literature of the New Testament.” The characteristics 
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of the Epistle as “the last doctrinal treatise of Divine Revelation,” are succinctly 
indicated. 

Dr. Angus writes on Jude, whom he regards as being the brother of our Lord, and 
of James, the Bishop of Jerusalem. He takes it to be-prior to 2 Peter, having been 
written between A.D. 64 and 66 to the Jewish Christians of Palestine and Egypt, that 
of Peter to the Jewish Christians in Asia Minor, which may in part account for the 
repetition of the teaching in the two Epistles. 

The most interesting feature of the volume, and that which will command most 
general attention, is Prof Milligan’s exceedingly able, learned, and suggestive com- 
mentary on the Revelation. The accomplished author makes in this work a most 
timely and important contribution to an intelligent, consistent, and scripturally in- 
ductive interpretation of this book of enigmas. It cannot fail, as we believe, of pro- 
ducing a marked impression on the future exegesis of this book. The thousand and 
one arbitrary, fantastic, and, in great part, mischievous interpretations of the book 
disappear like pricked bubbles before the clear insight, the felicitous tact, and lucid 
Scriptural rationality of the author’s method. The following characteristics of his 
method are specially important: 1. The firm and consistent application of the true 
principles of Scripture symbolism, without yielding to the seductive influence of spe- 
cious coincidences and superficial analogies. 2. The patient and penetrative investi- 
gation of the Old Testament bases of the apocalyptic representations, whether in his- 
tory or prophecy, especially in Daniel. 3. The luminous application of principles 
methods, representations, symbolisms, etc., peculiarly characteristic of John, of which 
our author has acquired so delicate an appreciation through his long and profound 
study of the other writings of this Apostle. 4. A similar application of principles and 
symbolisms characteristic of the Apocalypse itself. 5. The application of the princi- 
ple that “the struggle of the Church is the counterpart of the struggle of Christ him- 
self”” as “the leading principle which seems to lie at the bottom of the apocalyptic 
conception of the Church’s struggle.” 

The limits of this notice forbid anything more than a brief reference to some of 
the more interesting and important features of the work. The Introduction is ful 
and thorough. The argument for the authenticity of the book is conclusive. The 
treatment of the Date and Place of writing fixes the former at about A.D. 95-96, the 
latter at Ephesus. The discussion of the Design and General Characteristics of the 
book, deserves careful study, particularly the remarks on the scope and interpretation 
of prophecy, its symbolical media of representation. The same may be said of the 
discussion of the Structure and Plan, and of the three principal systems of interpre- 
tation which have been applied to it—the Continuously Historical, the Praterist, and 
the Futurist. The author follows neither of these methods. According to his view 
“ the book is regarded throughout as taking no note of time whatsoever, except in so 
far as there is a necessary beginning, and at the same time an end of the action with 
which it is occupied. All the symbols are treated as symbolical of principles, rather 

*than of events; and that, though it is at once admitted that some particular event, 
whether always discoverable or not, lies at the bottom of each.” 

In the exegesis the following points may be noted: The Seven Churches of the 
first three chapters are divided into two groups of three and four. In the former we 
have the church of Christ in herself, in the latter the church as she mingles with the 
world and learns its ways. The “angel” of each church is “the moral image of the 
church, as it strikes the eye of the observer ; that presentation of itself which it sends 
up to“the view of its King and Governor.” The visions of chaps. iv. and v. are pre- 
paratory, “ presenting us with such pictures of the glory of the heavenly Guardians 
of the Church as may fill our minds with confidence that, whatever be her trials, 
she shall be conducted through them to a glorious issue.” With chap. vi. begins the 
Apocalypse proper. The three great series of visions which follow—the Seals, the 
Trumpets, and the Bowls—are viewed as not successive, but synchronous, and at 
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the same time climactic. “The object of the section is to unfold the great principles 
which shall mark the history of the Church in her struggle with the world, through- 
out the whole period of the present Dispensation.” However correct may be the 
fundamental position of our author, it may nevertheless be questioned whether a lit- 
tle more prominence ought not to be given to the immediate historic application, or 
in Prof. M.’s own language, whether a little more effort might not have been put 
forth to “discover” the “particular event’ which “lies at the bottom of each sym- 
bol.” The liability of error and one-sidedness is doubtless enhanced by the descent 
from the ideal and the abstract to the concrete and the historic; at the same time 
a few of the historic starting-points as z//ustratzons would have added to the vivid 
interest of the work, and would have enabled us to appreciate better its realistic value 
to its first readers. 

The length to which this notice has already reached will allow only the scantiest 
mention of one or two additional points. The Two Witnesses of chap. xi. are “ be- 
lievers who, amidst all the defection of others, remain faithful to their Lord.” The 
forty and two months (2. ¢., ‘a time, and times, and half a time”? = 34, the half of 
seven, Daniel’s middle, or half of a week) are related to 7 as “the number of the 
covenant with its fulness of peace and joy and glory; three and a half is that num- 
ber broken, incomplete, looking forward to something else. It symbolizes therefore 
a period of persecution and sorrow, when the covenant seems to be broken and the 
promise to fail ”’—in a word, “ the whole time between the First and Second Coming 
of the Lord.” The Beast out of the Sea (chap. xiii.) is ‘the symbol of the world. 
power in its absoluteness and universality. Yet it is not identical with the world- 
power in any one of its seven single and successive forms.’’ The symbolisms 
“seven” (heads), “ten” (crowns) are regarded as “expressing the idea of fulness 
or completeness, rather than the mere value belonging to them in the numerical 
scale.” (Not even in “the seven mountains ” of xvii. 9 will Prof. M. admit a con- 
crete application to Rome “further at least than is involyed in the admission that 
the thought of Rome may have been present to the mind of St. John as one, perhaps 
even as the most prominent phase of a much wider truth.”’) 

The Beast out of the Earth is found to represent the religious hostility of a “ de- 
generate Judaism in its most bigoted, fanatical, and anti-christian form”; not to be 
limited indeed to those who are Jews by birth, but also embodying “ that irreligious 
spirit which, especially in the church, has no toleration for the unworldliness of the 
children of God.” The same definition applies, of course, to the False Prophet, who 
is identified with the Second Beast. 

The number of the beast, 666, is discussed with great acuteness, in particular the 
application to Nero, which is vigorously controverted ; the ingenious suggestion be- 
ing advanced that 666 is the ominous evil counterpart of 888, the total numerical 
value of the letters :-7-c-0-v-c, the sixes of the former falling short of the sacred 7 as 
much as the eights go beyond it. Babylon, the Harlot (chap. xvii.), represents the 
degenerate church of Christ. While a partial exemplification of this degeneracy is 
witnessed in the Church of Rome, the author protests earnestly against identifying 
“Babylon ” with Christian Rome. ‘“ Nothing has been more injurious to the Prot- 
estant churches than this impression, and that they were free from participation in 
her guilt. Babylon embraces much more than Rome, and illustrations of what she 
is lie nearer our own door.” 

For our author’s theory of the Judgment of Satan, the First Resurrection, the 
Reign of the Thousand Years, we must refer to the Commentary. His views, while 
thoroughly subversive of the Pre-Millenarian hypothesis, introduce important modi- 
fications into the opposite theory, especially in the particular that the “thousand 
years ” are to be taken in a qualitative, rather than a quantitative (numerical) sense. 
They are “not a period of time at all.” They describe the absolute completeness 
of the final victory. The representation of the loosing of Satan at the end of the 
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thousand years is “a mere incident necessary to give verisimilitude to the poetic de- 

lineation. 
There are several interesting features of the exegetical rendering of terms and 

passages which we have no space left to mention in detail. LL, J. EVANs. 


QUOTATIONS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. By CRAWFORD HOWELL TOY, Profes- 
sor in Harvard University. pp. xliv.321. $3.50. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1884. 

That Professor Toy would write no book, on such a topic as he has chosen, with- 
out affording in it abundant evidence of patient, comprehensive study, of sincere, 
deliberate reflection, and of care in accurate statement, is only what he has given 
the public a right to expect. The subject is one which calls for all these qualities, 
and has long needed a handling from some thoroughly trained, candid, fearless 
scholar. It is involved in not a few difficulties, arising in part from the uncertainties 
of verbal exegesis, in part from the conflict of opinion as to the scope of prophecy, 
in part from our real ignorance in regard to the opinions prevalent in New Testa- 
ment times, and in part from the great sensitiveness existing in Christian minds on 
all matters which have to do with principles of Scripture interpretation. Professor 
Toy has evidently been quite aware of all these difficulties, and his attitude toward 
them is deserving of no small praise. He shrinks from no exegetical problem, though 
he does not profess to solve every one; he takes his own position in a manly way, 
whenever a principle of hermeneutics is in debate; he has spared no pains to learn 
the views held by the men contemporary with the New Testament writers; and the 
simplicity and quietness with which he proposes what many will think startling 
Opinions, together with his own manifest confidence in the Bible, do much toward 
securing for his words the fair hearing they ought to receive. 

“No honest student of the Bible,” he says (p. vii), “can object to a careful and 
honest sifting of its words, and no believer in God can fear that such a procedure 
will do harm. In the following discussions I have spoken plainly, yet never, I hope, 
irreverently. My aim has been to state what I hold to be the exact truth; and I 
ask, from those to whom some of the views here presented may seem strange, a 
careful examination of the grounds on which they are based. I believe that the 
ethical-religious power of the Bible will be increased by perfectly free, fair-minded 
dealing, and by a precise knowledge of what it does or does not teach. Asits 
friends we ought not to wish anything else than that it should be judged strictly on 
its own merits,—for to wish anything else is a confession of weakness.” To these 
words we most heartily say, Amen. 

The key to the book is in the Introduction. The first statement is, that “the quo- 
tations in the New Testament, from the Old Testament, are never made immedi- 
ately from the Hebrew, but always from the Greek, or the Aramaic, version.” (By this 
«“ Aramaic version”’ is meant an oral translation of the Hebrew Scriptures, such as, 
according to the Talmud, was given by the interpreter in the synagogue.) We are 
hardly prepared to accept this statement in the positive and extreme form in which 
it is made. No doubt the form of many of the citations is derived from the Septu- 
agint. Nor is it unlikely that a current Aramaic version would often suggest itself 
to writers acquainted with it. The existence, too, of such a version,—or various 
fragmentary versions,—is probable. Yet that a// Old Testament passages which 
appear in the New were derived from these two sources, and none of them from the 
original Hebrew, involves the assumption that even educated Jews of the first cen- 
tury were no longer able to quote, or at least as a matter of fact did not quote, their 
Scriptures in the original. This assumption seems rather larger than is warranted 
by the facts. At the same time we should readily agree that the “ Aramaic version” 
aids in explaining a number of difficulties. 

That “the New Testament writers allow themselves certain freedoms with the 
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Old Testament text” (p. xx) is manifest; that their hermeneutical principles, as well 
as their forms of thought and expression, were in close relation to those of their 
countrymen and contemporaries must also be acknowledged. It’appears to us, how- 
ever, that it is going too far to say: “ Their Scripture exegesis is substantially that 
which we find in the Talmud” (p. xxi); or even: “ The New Testament method is 
the same in general as that of the Talmud, only far more cautious and reserved, 
a result that is due to the greater dignity and living power of its subject matter” 
(p. xxiii). This very caution and reserve,—this contrast between the New Testa- 
ment simplicity and the Talmudic conceits,—seems to be such that we cannot so 
nearly identify the methods of citation found in the two, although it is impossible to 
deny that the New Testament contains indications of the same habits of thought 
whose extravagance and exaggeration fill the Talmud. 

The remarks upon the interpretation of Messianic passages (pp. xxvi, xxvii) con- 
tain valuable hints; but one thing, at least, which needs to be guarded: ‘‘ There is 
no room in the Old Testament thought,” we are told, ‘for a double sense.” Now . 
there is certainly no canon of interpretation to which we owe more wild exegesis, 
more unprofitable vagaries, than the canon of a manifold sense. But the “ double 
sense’ may, nevertheless, be so held as to avoid this danger, and is held in a certain 
way by Professor Toy himself. We shall agree with him that “the prophets an- 
nounced the compiete restoration of the Israelitish nationality, with political 
power and glory, with religious leadership and general pre-eminence over the other 
nations”’ (p.xxvi), and that in this form their predictions were not fulfilled; but if 
Christianity was “the embodiment of the prophets’ religious longing, the realization, 
on a scale of which they had not dreamed, of ‘the best that they had announced for 
their own people and for all.the world ” (p. xxvii), then it is surely not unwarranted 
to say that this meaning was in the purpose of that divine Spirit which guided them 
in their utterances, however unconscious of it they may themselves have often been. 
With this understanding we gladly emphasize the following : ‘ The meaning of the Old 
Testament can be discovered only by the application of the rules of sound interpre- 
tation. The true reading of the Hebrew text must be fixed by the principles of 
Old Testament textual criticism ; the significations of the Hebrew words must be 
determined by the facts of Hebrew lexicography; for the translation we must have 
recourse to the Hebrew grammar; and for the sense we must depend on the science 
of Old Testament exegesis, whose principles are derived from the study of the Old 
Testament text. These principles are sufficiently well-known and clear to enable 
us, in most cases, te determine the meaning of the Hebrew with reasonable cer- 
tainty. The Old Testament is to be made its own interpreter ” (pp. xxv, xxvi). And 
this: ‘We must judge the New Testament writers by the strictest rules of gram- 
matical and historical exposition ”’ (p. xxvii). Nor can we object to the application of 
this same method to the words of Christ, whether in Scriptural citation, or other 
forms of discourse. The rules alluded to are simply our necessary guides in deter- 
mining what is the meaning of a speaker’s words. There are no other rules by 
which we can determine the meaning of divine words, except that spiritual insight 
which comes from sympathy, but which cannot interfere with the laws of speech 
and the laws of the mind. We could not, indeed, calmly contemplate the appli- 
cation of these laws to the interpretation of Christ’s words, if it were not for the 
conviction that they will yield nothing which would rob him of his authority, or 
diminish his claim to our perfect confidence. 

Professor Toy appears to us to give too little weight to some indications which 
we possess of a variant tradition, in the first.century, on certain of the critical ques- 
tions concerning the Old Testament. He assumes that the Talmudic view of the 
authorship of Old Testament books was received without question in New Testa- 
ment times. With the formulas of quotation, however, he does not concern him- 
self. His book applies the principles of interpretation already indicated to the 
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matter of the quotations themselves, and pays no particular attention to the phrases 
by which they are introduced. 

The quotations are arranged according to their position in the New Testament, 
and are given not only in a carefu! translation, but also in the Hebrew and LXX, 
texts. It is not possible to enter upon a detailed examination of them. With many 
results we cannot wholly agree, and the great number of passages to be considered 
makes some discussions too brief; but the work, as a whole, is of sterling quality. 
The book takes a place which has been practically vacant, and will prove of great 
service to critical study of the Bible. Its use is facilitated by several indexes. 

FRANCIS BROWN. 


THE following works in Exegetical Theology may be briefly noticed : 


The Law of Asylum in Israel Historically and Critically Examined. By Allen 
Page Bissell, Ph.D. pp. 88. Leipzig, 1884. This essay is a product of great indus- 
try and some independent thought. The author traces the parallel between the law of 
Asylum in Greece—the only ancient country, beside Palestine, where it was at all 
fully developed—and the corresponding law in Israel, and shows, by acute reasoning, 
and with a surprising command of minute historical details, how such an institution 
belongs to a comparatively early period in a people’s life, “and is one of the marks 
of transition from anarchy to a settled government.” It arose among the Hebrews 
as a check to the primitive custom of blood revenge. But in a regulated state, such 
as Israel became under the monarchy, the analogy of Greece would lead us to expect 
the safeguards of definite law, protecting life and punishing murder. In the time of 
Pericles such laws were in full force. From this analogy, supported by exegetical 
considerations, the author aims to show that the establishment of cities of refuge 
cannot belong to the late years of the Hebrew state, and contributes thus an import- 
ant element to the proof that the documents which prescribe it had an early origin. 
It is interesting to see how conservative scholars are more and more adopting the 
position that the early existence of the Pentateuchal law does not necessarily involve 
the continuous observance of those laws. Dr. Bissell maintains that his argument 
would be sound even if it could be shown that “no one of the cities mentioned in 
Joshua xx. was ever actually used as an asylum in the manner prescribed ”—which 
may be a defensible position. A few points, however, might be adduced which do not 
at once command our assent. We name only one or two. 2 Kings xiv.6, tells us that 
Amaziah acted according to the Mosaic (i. e., Deuteronomic) law, forbidding the 
slaughter of children for the sins of their fathers, etc. Dr. Bissell cites this as a 
proof of the ‘ existence of the “ book of the law of Moses ” when the [contemporary] 
annals of Amaziah’s reign were written.’ There seems to be, however, in reality, no 
necessary proof here of anything but the stand-point of the final author ot Kings, 
and if the Deuteronomic law was not only existent, but generally known, in Amazi- 
ah’s time, how came it about that he observed this injunction (Deut. xxiv. 16) and 
neglected the more imperative law of the one central sanctuary (Deut. xii. 2 ff.)— 
see 2 Kings xiv.4? We can, therefore, hardly find in this passage a “ collateral 
argument ” for the acquaintance of Israel, in Amaziah’s time, with the Deuteronomic 
law of asylum. Another point which we cannot find satisfactory is the hypothetical 
argument by which the use of the altar as an asylum in Israel is reconciled with the 
appointment of the cities of refuge. Here, and in some other places, the apologetic 
tone seems too prominent. But the essay has already been honored in a high 
quarter, for, in consideration of its excellence, and of the author’s general attain- 
ments, the degree of Doctor of Philosophy has been conferred upon him, with- 
out an examination, by the University of Leipzig. An Outline of Scripture 
Geography. By Henry P. Smith. pp. 39. Cincinnati, 1884. This is a compactly 
and accurately written pamphlet, and will be very useful. The author has limited 
it to Palestine and the Sinaitic peninsula. We wish he would either enlarge it, or 
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make another, to include, at least, Egypt and Mesopotamia. But the expression of 
this wish is not a criticism on the treatise before us, which is to be heartily praised 
and recommended, as giving in convenient form the general features of the regions 
described. It does not attempt to name the towns.—— Theology of the Old Testa- 
ment. By Dr. Gustav Friedrich Oehler. A Revision of the Translation in Clark’s 
Foreign Theological Library, with the additions of the Second German Edition, an 
Introduction and Notes, by George E. Day, Professor of the Hebrew Language and 
Literature and Biblical Theology in Yale College. pp. xx, 594. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls, 1883. The second German edition of Oehler’s Old Testament 
Theology was briefly noticed in this REVIEW for July, 1883, p. 656. Professor Day 
has now, with great painstaking, incorporated the additions found in that issue into 
the English translation, and has modified and improved that translation in many 
details, besides inserting a few judicious notes of his own. Beyond the material 
enrichment of the book, the following advantages are claimed for it: “(1) the 
greatly enlarged and completed index of texts; (2) the references to the pages of 
the English translations of German works rather than to the originals, [we should 
have preferred these zz addztion to references to the originals], and (3) the resto- 
ration of italics in the words and sentences designed to be made prominent in the 
original (also in a few other places).”” The “ Index of names and subjects,” like- 
wise, is carefully made. We have no doubt that the volume will be widely used. 
Critical and Exegetical Handbook to the Epistle to the Romans. By Heinrich 
August Wilhelm Meyer, Th.D. Translated from the Fifth Edition of the German 
by Rev. John C. Moore, B.A., and Rev. Edwin Johnson, B.A. The Translation 
Revised and Edited by William P. Dickson, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. With a Preface and Supplementary Note to the American 
Edition by Timothy Dwight, Professor of Sacred Literature in Yale College. pp. 
xxiv, 588. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1884. The vitality of Meyer’s Com- 
mentaries is that of work to which the whole life and energy of a gifted and industrious 
Christian exegete have been devoted, and every new issue which promises to widen 
and prolong their influence will be cordially welcomed by those who have New 
Testament Studies at heart. This volume of Comments on the great doctrinal 
epistle has been now edited afresh by a dispassionate and profound exegetical Pro- 
fessor, and starts out on a new career. His additional notes, which follow the suc- 
cessive chapters of the earlier translation, number 157, and cover many pages, but 
by no means too many. Weiss’ comments in the 6th German edition are freely con- 
sidered and used, and among the other recent works referred to we observe the 
names of Farrar’s “ Life of St. Paul,” and the exegetical and critical writings of 
Godet, Grafe, Mangold, Sabatier, and others. There is a convenient Topical Index 
at the end. Critical and Exegetical Handbook to the Epistles to the Corinthians, 
By Heinrich August Wilhelm Meyer, Th.D. Translated from the Fifth Edition of 
the German by Kev. D. Douglas Bannerman, M.A. The Translation Revised and 
Edited by William P. Dickson, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Glas- 
gow. With a Preface and Supplementary Notes by Talbot W. Chambers, D.D. 
pp. xvi, 720. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1884. This new edition of one of the 
most valuable commentaries which we possess has been supervised by one of our 
foremost scholars, and is to be very heartily recommended. A few brief foot-notes, 
and more extended remarks at the end of each chapter, with references to the ex- 
positions of some English and American Commentators, form the chief additions 
made to the translation in Clark’s Series. We are surprised not to find, either in 
the Preface, or in the list of commentaries, or even in the body of the work, as far 
as we have examined it, any allusion to the 6th German edition, by Heinrici, or to 
Heinrici’s independent and very suggestive commentary on First Corinthians, or to 
the works of Pfleiderer and Holsten. A Topical Index is appended to this book 
also. FRANCIS BROWN. 
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Il.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


A RELIGIOUS ENCYCLOP#&DIA; or, Dictionary of Biblical, Historical, Doctrinal, 
and Practical Theology. Based on the Real-Encyklopidie of Herzog, Plitt, and 
Hauck. Edited by PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. Associate Editors: Rev. S, 
M. Jackson, M.A., and Rev. D. S. Schaff. Vol. III. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls. 

This third volume, extending from Pacca to Zwénglz, and enriched by an appen- 
dix of thirty pages, is constructed on the pattern of its predecessors, showing the 
same richness and freshness of materials, and similar skill in handling them. Among 
the more noteworthy articles are a fair and accurate notice of Thomas Paine by Mr. 
Jackson, an admirable outline of Palestine by Dr. Hitchcock, and the biographical ar- 
ticles on Theodore Parker, Schleiermacher, Pelagius, Socinus, Spiner, Strauss, N. W. 
Taylor {a curious omission is that of John Taylor of Norwich], Tholuck, Thomas 
Aquinas, Tischendorf, Vinet, Voltaire, Wesley, and Zinzendorf. Under the head of 
Universities is a succinct and complete account of these important institutions, their 
origin, history, faculties, and present statistics. So the title Theological Seminaries 
furnishes a large amount of information as to the results of the efforts made by the 
various denominations to secure a liberally educated ministry. Nowhere else, to 
our knowledge, is there anything like so cbmplete a statement. The three subjects, 
Puritanism, Rationalism, and Ritualism, are treated in a very intelligent and satisfac- 
tory way, from the inside, not the outside. The same is true of several articles by 
Prof. Patton, of Princeton, on Probation, Punishment, and the Will. The notice of 
Purgatory is meagre and superficial, but Pseudepigrapha is handled with the 
thoroughness one would expect from Dillman. The vexed question of the Penta- 
teuch is ably discussed by the learned Prof. Strack, whose article is appropriately 
supplemented by Prof. Green, in a careful inquiry, Was Moses the Author? The 
treatment in both cases is adequate. Franz Delitzsch treats Psalms and Proverbs 
with force, and it shows the fulness of the encyclopedia that to the former article 
is appended a statement by the parties themselves of the views of those who think 
public praise should be confined to the use of the Psalter, and who object to the use 
of musical instruments in worship. Socialism is treated by Pres. Woolsey, and 
Utilitarianism by Prof. Flint; the world would be searched in vain to find more com- 
petent writers on either theme. A very good account of Temperance by Prof. W. 
J. Beecher finds a correction of its erroneous views as to the use of fermented drinks 
in Scripture in the subsequent article on Wine by Dr. Dunlop Moore, so that the 
reader has before him in narrow compass the gist of the argument on either side. 
Dr. Hastings furnishes a very neat résumé of what is to be said on Pastoral Theol- 
ogy. The Tiibingen School is accurately and fairly described by Lauderer and 
Schmidt, and the former writer, in his article on the Scholastic Theology, gives to 
that subject a larger measure of justice than it is wont in these days to receive. 
Unitarianism and Universalism are represented respectively by Pres. Livermore and 
Pres. Capen, who, of course, are authorities, as is also Dr. John G. Shea, on the Ro- 
man Church in America. Tractarianism and the Tract Societies of Britain and 
America, unlike or opposite as the two things are, are set forth with equal fulness 
and candor. The various topics of Hymnology have been put into the very compe- 
tent hands of Prof. F. M. Bird and the Rev. S. W. Duffield. The Rev. Dr. H. H. 
Jessup has furnished a complete conspectus of Missions, both Romanist and Protest- 
ant, in Syria, and Pres. Washburn has done the same for Turkey. The article on 
the Waldenses is remarkable for its fidelity to historic truth as well as to soundness 
of doctrine. 

Fints coronat opus. The veteran editoris to be congratulated upon the success- 
ful completion of this great work. It was no small undertaking to put the substance 
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of Herzog’s Real-Encyklopidie into an English form, abridging and enlarging and 
supplementing so as to render the whole suitable to British and American readers. 
This required a good deal more pains and expense than a mere translation of the 
original, for in many cases a new treatment was requisite ; and besides, the informa- 
tion in all cases needed to be brought up to date. Dr. Schaff’s extensive knowledge 
of men and things enabled him to select for the several themes just the persons, 
qualified by their taste and previous training to treat them, and the result is a series of 
monographs of the highest value upon matters of immediate and personal interest. 
And yet there does not seem, save in a very few cases, to be undue expansion. In 
general the writers carefully observe the proportion due to an encyclopedia, which 
in any proper sense of the term is not a collection of minute and exhaustive treatises, 
but a series of articles which condense the substance of volumes and fairly repre- 
sent in outline the present state of knowledge on the matters in hand. Of course, 
although this does not require the highest order of mind, that which makes original 
investigation and enlarges the current sphere of knowledge, yet it does require what 
is by no means a despicable or even an ordinary gift, the ability to make a clear, 
complete, symmetrical, and accurate Zréczs of a given theme. There are some able 
men who can no more do this than they can fly. The editor has not called upon 
these. 

He has steered remarkably clear of sectarian or partisan influences. The interest 
or work or history of each body of Christians has been put into the hands of repre- 
sentative men belonging to these bodies, thus insuring fidelity and accuracy. And 
it is no small advantage to be able to see a respectable denomination in the way in 
which its friends wish it to be regarded. The literature appended to each article is, 
in point of fulness and accuracy, what would be expected from the wide reading of 
the editor-in-chief, and is usually brought up to date. The work, as a whole, is en- 
titled to high commendation. So far as we have been able to observe, it has attained 
a much higher standard of accuracy than is common with encyclopedias covering 
so wide a range of subjects. If a young minister or theological student is able to 
possess only one religious dictionary, he may safely be recommended to purchase 
this as one that is more likely than any other to furnish him just what he needs in 
the course of his reading or reflection. It is said of Dr. Edward Payson that in his 
early ministry he read through each volume of a large encyclopedia of general knowl- 
edge as it appeared from the publisher. His example might be followed with profit 
in respect to Dr. Schaff’s admirable thesaurus. It would not, of itself, make a man 
learned, but it would be a most important help in acquiring further stores of knowl- 
edge as well as in enlarging the scope of one’s vision. T. W. CHAMBERS. 


THE CHURCH IN SCOTLAND. A History of its Antecedents, its Conflicts and its 
Advocates. Fron the Earliest Recorded Times to the First Assembly of the 
Reformed Church. By the Rev. JAMES C. MorFaT, D.D., Professor of Church 


History, Princeton Theological Seminary. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. 


Dr. Moffat has given in this volume a faithful and impé@rtial treatment of an inter- 
esting and important section of Church History. Following the example set by 
recent distinguished writers in the department of general history, he has taken for 
his study the planting and development of the Church in a particular country, and 
has thus been able to give the subject the most careful handling. 

It will be generally admitted that the early Scottish Church furnishes a field of 
sufficient interest to warrant special consideration. For here, unquestionably, we 
find the Christian Church, planted in the third century, and doing its work until, 
certainly, the seventh, without contact with Rome and the Continent after 418; 
thus showing the career of primitive doctrines and measures for a period of several 
centuries, uninfluenced by the developments in the direction of Hierarchy, Ritual 
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and Doctrine, which characterized the Western Church under the growing power of 
the Bishops of Rome. 

General historians, specially among the Germans, have given this section of his- 
tory the most scanty consideration, manifesting in some instances, an almost total 
lack of interest, and in others, utter want of reliable information. Roman Catholic 
writers have attempted to cast the coloring of the days of Queen Margaret and her 
sons over the entire life of the Scottish Church, and have written in an interest so 
clearly partisan, and discovered such a capacity for unbounded credulity, as to make 
their treatment, as a rule, quite worthless. 

Protestant writers, with Presbyterian leanings, have, until lately, dealt largely 
with the Reformation and post-Reformation Periods, and when introducing these 
more recent Periods with some account of early Irish and Scottish Christianity, 
have either written very scantily, or have been inclined to make too much of the in- 
dications of Presbyterianism in the early forms of organization, and have thus pro- 
duced conclusions which will hardly bear close historical sifting—while Prelatic 
writers, who have taken a glance at this interesting section of Church History, have, 
in some instances, actually distorted the facts lest they might seem to warrant the 
conclusion of an actual Presbyterian Church in [reland and Scotland from the ear- 
liest ages up to the times succeeding Queen Margaret and the Catholic intrusion, 
The researches of Skene and others have gone far to clear away the accumulated 
rubhish and to dispel the mists of fancy which had been so long gathering over this 
particular period of history, for the historical student, and Dr. Moffat has performed 
a capital service in the same direction, for the general reader. 

The volume is divided into four books, in order to convenient treatment, as fol- 
lows: Book First, Ancient Period; Book Second, Period of Papal Rule; Book 
Third, Causes which led to the Reformation; Book Fourth, The Reformation Con- 
flict. 

The First Book, to wit, The Ancient Period, is the most interesting, for here the 
author is dealing with the primitive doctrines and measures, which were used in a 
bold missionary effort to found and build up the Christian religion, among a heathen 
people, living at a remote distance from the centres of the Latin Church. The 
seclusion of the British people, decided from the beginning, rendered absolute by 
the withdrawal of the Romans in 418, and the conquest of what is now known as 
England by the Saxons in the middle of the same century, and continuing unbroken 
until the appearance of Augustine and his monks in Kent in 597, gave the oppor- 
tunity to show just what the primitive doctrines, customs, and measures, received 
into Britain in the third century, as the common heritage of the Church, could do, 
when quickened by true missionary zeal into a dauntless activity, wholly uninfluenced 
from without. 

The accurate tracing of what really occurred will not only furnish additional tes- 
timony to the simplicity of early Christian doctrine and worship, but will also give 
a reliable standard by which to measure the developments of Rome toward the 
complete Papal Hierarchy, in the period between the third and the seventh cen- 
turies. In unfolding this*Period of Ancient Irish and Scottish Christianity the 
author displays the qualities of a learned, judicious, and impartial historical scholar. 
He traces, with brevity, but accuracy, the introduction of Christianity into Britain 
by means of the Roman occupation —then the work of Ninian and Palladius—the 
origin of St. Patrick in Scotland—the circumstances surrounding his early life—his 
reawakening during a period of captivity in Ireland—his escape and return to Ire- 
land-—the simple doctrines and measures used in his vast missionary labors, and 
his marvellous success in bringing all Ireland to the nominal confession of Chris- 
tianity, are truthfully set forth. He shows clearly how the original Scottish type of 
Christianity carried to Ireland by Patricius, which wrought so mightily there 
for the conversion of the entire island, was returned to Scotland a century later by 
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the heroic labors of Columba, and how by the hands of this dauntless Christian 
hero and his colaborers this same simple type penetrated afresh North Britain 
from classic Iona, and diffused itself far and wide, until this same ardent missionary 
kind of Presbyter-labor had wrought for Scotland almost as much as it had ac- 
complished for Ireland in the hands of St. Patrick, and that without appreciable 
change in the methods. 

The introduction of the same doctrines and measures into Britain, south of the 
wall, by the instrumentality of Aidan, a lineal successor of Columba, is next sketched, 
and it is beyond a doubt true that Aidan’s movement conquered the whole of Eng- 
land, except Kent, recently occupied by Augustine in behalf of the Roman Bishop. 
Brief mention is made of the old British Christianity, which had been pushed into 
the mountains of Wales by the invading Saxon after 457, and which also main- 
tained much of the early simplicity. Thus by the middle of the seventh century, we 
have the real Scottish Church uninfluenced for several centuries by any continental 
contact, face to face, with the Romish Church, as it had developed the hierarchical 
spirit since the third century. 

The contrast between the two churches is great and full of instruction. Here is 
a challenge of Rome’s “ originality” that may well be pondered. 

But what does our author make of the constitution of the early Scottish Church ? 
He shows beyond contradiction that it was not Papal. With equal clearness that it 
was not Prelatic. There is no claim that it was Congregational or Independent. 
He admits that it was not Presbyterian after the manner of our adjusted Presby- 
terianism. He is not carried away by partisan bias to claim too much in this direc- 
tion, from the active ‘‘Culdee’”’ missionaries, as has been too often done by the ad- 
vocate of “ Presbytery.”’ He simply tells the truth. The constitution of the early 
Scottish church was “Collegiate.’”’ It was not monastic, in any late meaning of 
that term. The missionary movement which converted Scotland, founded the 
church, governed and held it until the forcible Papal intrusion, was conducted by a 
“ College of Presbyters,” who lived in common, for the most part, under the imme- 
diate government of a Presbyter Head. There were no Dioceses, hence no standing 
ground for Bishops. No bounded Parishes, or aggregation of Parishes, hence no 
classical Presbytery. But a number of central collegiate residences, holding nu- 
merous missionary Presbyters, under a Presbyter Head—these Presbyters going 
here and there, and everywhere, adjusted to the clans, or families, preaching, founding 
churches, administering the sacraments, dispensing the consolations of religion, 
travelling far and wide, then returning to the central residence for rest and refresh- 
ment, only to repeat the evangelizing excursion again and again. Not Presby- 
terianism after our concatenated fashion, but more like Presbyterianism than any- 
thing else, and bearing the principles in its bosom, which as the times advanced, 
might have developed into Presbytery but for the introduction, by force, of a differ- 
ent and wholly foreign type of polity, by the State. In tracing this stage of the 
Scottish Church, Dr. Moffat has done the cause of historical learning great service. 

In what remains to this brief note, we can do no more than to say, that the 
author has followed with strict impartiality and clearness the steps by which the 
Saxon Queen, her sons and successors, intruded the Papal religion into the realm of 
Scotland. The particulars of the ecclesiastical aggression from England, which 
finally forced the Scots to seek refuge in the tull acknowledgment of the Pope, are 
fully set forth; all the while he makes it clear that there is a substratum of attach- 
ment to old forms ever remaining, which might, perhaps, under congenial circum- 
stances, have been developed into Presbyterianism. The causes which led to the 
Reformation are presented briefly, and without exaggeration. The Reformation 
Conflict furnishes the theme of the Fourth, and final, Book. Here the author is 
upon ground familiar to most readers of Scottish Church History, but he shows the 
capacity to interest us afresh in those stirring times; throwing, as he does, around 
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the chief actors in those eventful scenes the glow of a true Christian heroism. 
Surely, we may say, that as more and more is known of the great central figure, 
John Knox, the more readily do we place him fully abreast of the greatest of the 
Reformers of the second class, in order of time. The style of our author in this 
volume is not always entirely smooth and regular—sometimes, indeed, it touches 
the abrupt, but this may be accounted for by the necessity of compression, It is 
fair to say, that Dr. Moffat has, in our judgment, displayed in this work the true 
“historic temper,’ and the real “historic method,” to a degree which should 
place him high in the rank of historical writers. WILLIs G, CRAIG, 


THE REFORMED CHURCH IN THE NETHERLANDS. Traced from A.D. 1340 to 
A.D. 1840, in Short Historical Sketches. By Rev. MAURICE G. HANSEN, A.M. 
I vol. 12mo, pp. 330. New York: Bd. of Pub. of Reform. Church in America. 


This unpretending volume fills a great gap in our literature. The early struggles 
of “the church under the cross” have been often and variously treated. Nor is 
there lack of information as to the existing state of ecclesiastical affairs in Holland,— 
“the moderns,” the “Christian Reformed,” the “free university of Amsterdam,” 
etc. But of the interval between the two periods, the progress of events during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the controversies, the gradual changes in 
the popular mind, the true causes of the final outcome as it has shown itself in the 
last fifty years, of these there is no accessible account adapted for general reading. 
And it is somewhat to the reproach of the Reformed Dutch Church in this country 
that her able and scholarly divines and professors have not long since furnished the 
general public with an authentic memoir on the subject. 

In the voluine before us Mr. Hansen has done much toward filling the grievous 
vacuum. The book of course is not a full, much less a minute, history, for such 
would far exceed the limits of a single volume, but is rather a series of outlines 
and sketches, presenting only the salient points, or the more prominent per- 
sonages. But this is done with a discreet selection of matter, a spirit of judicial 
fairness, and in hearty sympathy with evangelical truth. The author is of Holland 
descent, and the Dutch was his vernacular,—a circumstance which accounts for an 
occasional stiffness of style, and a general lack of idiomatic ease in his utterances. 
But he has evidently studied the subject with care as well as ardor, and writes as 
one who has thoroughly mastered his materials. He distributes the history of five 
centuries into four periods, which he names respectively the Formative, the Defens- 
ive, the Period of Danger, and the Transitional. (1) The first of these extends 
from the birth of Gerhard Groote to the overthrow of the Spanish tyranny in 1581. 
Groote, the founder of the society called the Brethren of the Common Life, an in- 
calculably useful institution in its day, is justly regarded as a Reformer before the 
Reformation. From him came Thomas & Kempis, Wessel Gansevoort, and Agric- 
ola. The protomartyr of the Netherlands, Pistorius (1525), contributed by his 
heroic death to the spread of the new opinions. As Tertullian of old said: Semen 
est sanguis Christianorum. Menno Symons did a good work; but besides him 
many others labored until, in 1561, believers were so multiplied that an organization 
was made and a written confession published. From this time, the political revo- 
lution having broken out, the Church went on consolidating itself, perfecting its 
cultus and order, and making provision for its continuance and enlargement, until 
the effort for national independence became successful, and then, by common con- 
sent, the Reformed was made the established religion of the northern provinces. 
(2) This plastic period was followed by another, styled the Defenszve (1581-1619), 
in which the Church had to maintain itself against errorists. The chief of these was 
Arminius, who had a large following. The controversy on the doctrines of grace 
was waged with great ardor until the convocation of the great Dordracene Synod, 
which was attended by deputies from many foreign Reformed churches. The author 
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gives a succinct but intelligent account of this remarkable body, and seems to us to 
be fair toward both partics. An interesting chapter follows, concerning the Post-Acta, 
z. ¢., the proceedings after the foreign delegates had returned home,—proceedings 
which have governed the doctrine, polity, order, and spirit of the Church ever since. 
To strangers the most interesting features of the Post-Acta are the provision for a 
new version of the Scriptures (the S/aaten Bydbel), and the appeal to the States- 
General to establish Foreign Missions in the East Indies, and in all countries desti- 
tute of the true knowledge of God. (3) The century (1620-1720) that followed the 
Synod of Dordrecht is styled the Perzod of Danger. The peril arose from three 
causes: one, the influence of the doubting philosophy of Descartes, and of the pan- 
theistic teachings of Spinoza; the second, the controversies occasioned by the her- 
meneutics of Cocceius (to whose genius and learning Mr. Hansen does scant justice), 
the scholasticism of Voet, the mysticism of De Labadie, Bekker’s denial of the 
existence of good angels or evil, and the christology of Roéill, the lineal ancestor of 
modern Rationalists; the third, the intense worldliness induced by the growth of 
wealth and luxury. The author, however, shows that while these evils were serious, 
yet there are many evidences of a deep-toned piety still existing in the heart of the 
Church. (4) The last period (1720-1849) is called the 7vamnsztzonal,—marking, as 
it does, the passage from a State establishment to a total separation of the Church 
from the civil authority. This separation was formally effected in 1795, through the 
influence of that famous Revolution which changed the face of all Europe. It was 
preceded by a number of internal conflicts on points of theology, and also by occa- 
sional and sometimes serious differences between the civil and the ecclesiastical 
authorities. When the overthrow came, its influences were, for the time, very 
unhappy. The excitements of the time and the impoverishment of the Church, and 
the wide diffusion of anti-Christian publications, worked a serious deterioration of 
public morals. In 1815, when the Prince of Orange became king, the Church was 
re-established, and the monarch assumed a power of control which the constitution 
did not authorize. This led to remonstrance, but the entire independence of the 
Church was not secured until 1870. There was a reaction, a half century ago, 
against formalism and rationalism, headed by the poet Bilderdyk, the jurist and 
scholar Da Costa, and the historian Van Prinsterer. These labored within the 
Church; but there were others who, under the lead of De Cock and Scholte, seceded 
and formed a separate organization, called The Christian Reformed, which now 
numbers four hundred congregations. From this body came the most of the eighty 
thousand Hollanders who settled in the Western States of our own country. At 
the present time, while Rationalism, or, as it is there called, Modernism, rules in 
the body at large, there is yet a growing spirit of evangelical faith and zeal which 
gives promise that some day there will be restored the purity of doctrine and 
spirituality of life which of old gave an imperishable name to the Church under 
the Cross. 

We have thus given a rapid sketch of Mr. Hansen’s volume. It sets forth one of 
the most interesting chapters of modern Church history. No philosophic Christian 
historian could ask a finer field for his abilities than a thorough and elaborate re- 
cital of this peculiar development. It abounds in the most instructive and suggestive 
lessons for all time. Meanwhile the volume before us may be justly commended to 
general acceptance. If it goes to a second edition, as it doubtless will, we hope 
Mr. Hansen will add a chapter explaining, at some length, the way in which the 
great body of the Dutch clergy came to swerve so far from the faith of their devout 
forefathers, T. W. CHAMBERS. 


AIAAXH TQN AQAEKA ATIOSTOAQN, TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES, 
Recently discovered and published by Philotheos Bryennios, Metropolitan of 
Nicomedia. Edited, with a translation, introduction, and notes, by ROSWELL 
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D. HITCHCOCK and FRANCIS BROWN, Professors in Union Theological Semi- 
nary. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1884. 8vo. 37 pp. 


The history of the discovery of this important document, and the questions raised 
by it, are already familiar to our readers, Our task is limited to an examination of 
such translations as we have at hand. The one named above was one of the first 
complete ones which appeared in America, antedating that of the Reverend C. C, 
Starbuck in the Andover Review for April, 84, by scarcely a day. Dr. Harnack is- 
sued a German translation of the last ten chapters in the 7heologésche Literaturzett- 
ung for February 11, 84; and Canon Farrar has translated the whole, with copi- 
ous notes, for the Contemporary Review of May last. An interesting article on 
the Edition of Bryennios from the same hand, may be found in the Exfosztor for 
May, 84. Professor Orris’ translation, in the Fournal of Christian Philosophy, 
June, 84, and Wiinsche’s (Lehre der Zwolf Afpostel, Leipzig, 1884), as well as Hil- 
genfeld’s and Harnack’s editions of the text, were received too late to be used in this 
review. 

The Greek of the “ Teaching”’ is, for the most part, simple and easy, and the main 
difficulties arise from the obscurity of the allusions in several passages. Both the 
Union and the Andover translations have been executed with care. That of Pro- 
fessors Hitchcock and Brown is the neater and more graceful of the two. Mr. Star- 
buck, in his commendable desire for literal accuracy, sometimes multiplies words 
needlessly and renders awkwardly. 

In following the translation of the Union Professors through the successive chap- 
ters, we shall compare it with the others mentioned above, denoting it by H. and B., 
and the Andover translation by S. 

Ch. L., 1. 7. doa dav verjone ji yivecdai cor, “ Whatsoever thou wouldst not have 
befal thee ’’ (H. and B.) is quite as accurate as “‘ Whatsoever thou wouldst should 
not be brought upon thee,” and is certainly much neater. 

Il, 12. itp trav éySpov—irép tov duoxdvtwv, There is no need of rendering, as S., 
the first iz?p “ for,” and the second “on behalf of.” H. and B. render both “ for.” 

26, 27. “ Receive,” for Aau3davovtt—?au3aver, (S. and Farrar) is better than “take” 
(H. and B.); since it preserves the distinction between dpy, the forcible taking away 
of the cloak or tunic, and the vecezvéng of gifts or alms. 

31, 32. a47a Kai Tepi ToiTov di eipyrat. None of the translators appear to give the force 
of 67. Here, as commonly, it is used to give explicitness to rohrov; “this very thing, 
or just this thing.” “Take note” (S.) is, we suppose, an addition of the translator 
for the purpose of emphasis; but it throws the emphasis upon the whole following 
sentence; while 67 emphasizes roirov, ‘ Give, and give freely ; but on ¢hzs very point 
it has been said, give also judiciously.” 

The striking proverb which follows is similarly rendered as to sense, by both H. 
and B., and S. The latter gives a little more closely the force of the aorist subjunc- 
tive, yrwc, “until thou shalt have come to know.” H. and B., “ until thou knowest.” 
ylyvooxw is rather “ to learn to know; to perceive, distinguish.” We would suggest, 
“until thou mayst have learned.” The sense of the proverb itself seems clear enough. 
“ Hold fast thine alms, though they sweat in (or into, eic,) thy hands, until thou findest 
out the proper objects of charity.” And we are, therefore, unable to perceive the 
force of Canon Farrar’s rendering: “ Let thine almsgiving drop (lit. sweat) into thy 
hands, so long as thou knowest to whom thou givest.” 

Il., 43. “Thy speech” (better than S. “ word’’) “shall not be false nor empty, but 
peucotwuévocg tpaser,” The meaning here appears to be given by Clement, Strom. 7. 
“ olog yap 6 Zéyoc, toric de cad 6 Bioc.” H.and B. render, “ Let thy speech be filled with 
doing,” S. “with deed.” Farrar renders, “ wzth fact,” and compares Matt. v. 37; 
according to which the meaning would seem to be, “matter of fact; dealing with 
living realities.” But Farrar also refers to Matt. xxiii. 3, which emphasizes the in- 
consistency between word and deed. 
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51. amd mavroc duoiov aitov, ‘ From everything the like thereof” (S.), is clumsy. H. 
and B, render, more neatly and simply, “and from everything like it.” The same 
awkwardness characterizes S.’s rendering of 7 yivov, which occurs five times in this 
chapter, and is translated, “be not found.” The simple “be not” or “become not” 
of H. and B., is preferable. 

53. “ Passionate” for Yuuexde (H. and B.); is much better than “ resentful” (S.), 
for which we know of no authority. 

54. #4) yivov éxeduuytic. ‘Be not found a luster” (S.), is fearful. It scarcely needs 
to be said that “become not lustful,” though it renders the noun by an adjective, is 
an improvement on this, as on Canon Farrar’s ‘be not concupiscent.” “ Leadeth ” 
(H. and B.), moreover, is quite enough for édyyei, instead of “showeth the way 
to” (S.). 

56. iyn2.6o8aruo¢ is non-classical, and found neither in the N. T. nor in the LXX. 
It is quite safe to say that there is no authority for “greedy gazers”’ (S.). We are 
at once reminded of the “ high look,” Prov. xxi. 4, where the margin of our Version 
gives “ haughtiness of eyes.” So Farrar renders, “a man of high looks,” which is 
even better than “ lofty-eyed”” (H. and B.). - 

58. oiwvooxdzoc, ‘ Omen-watcher ” (H. and B.) is more concise than “drawer of 
auguries ” (S.), and certainly quite as literal as Farrar’s “ forecaster.” 

éxaowdoc is better expressed by the single word “enchanter ” (H. and B.) than by 
the four words of S., ‘a user of incantations,” while H. and B.’s “astrologer” is a 
concise and accurate rendering of wadnuarixdc, which S, translates “a caster of horo- 
scopes.” 

60, zeprxadaipwr, it is impossible to translate by a single word. H. and B.’s “ puri- 
fier,” while, of course, a literal rendering of the participle, gives no idea of the nature 
of the sin contemplated in the exhortation. The key to the meaning appears to be 
given in Deut. xvili. 10, LXX, ovy eipytjoerar év aoi Tepikadaipwy Tov vidv aiTov Kal THY 
dvyarépa aitov év typi, Bryennios cites a passage from a scholiast, defining the word 
of one who thinks to prevent diseases or sins by sacrifices,—and also this from the 
Apostolic Constitutions. ‘‘ tepcxaSaipwv means one who besptrinkles with waters pre- 
pared with acharm.” S. has evidently shaped his rendering upon these explana- 
tions: “one who sacrificeth against misfortunes.” Farrar gives “user of Expia- 
tions,” which is, perhaps, as good as any, though not satisfactory. 

76, Ta ovuBaivorta oor évepyijuara Oc ayava mpoodésy. ‘* The things that befal thee ac- 
cept as well wrought” (H. and B.), is not satisfactory. It barely hints at the force 
of évepyjuara, which is emphatic, and takes its meaning from @eov, which follows. 
“That are wrought towards thee,” for cvu3aivovrd oo: (S.), is awkward, and not ac- 
curate. Farrar’s is best, “thou shalt accept as good the workings (of Providence) 
that befal thee.” 

IV., 80. xvprdrne. H. and B. translate rather the simpler parallel passage from the 
Apostolic Constitutions than the text here. The passage there is, drov yap 7 wepi 
dedv Sdackaria, éker 6 Sede rapeotiv. H. and B. render, “ For where that which per- 
taineth to the Lord is spoken, there the Lord is.’ xvpedrg¢ should be more strongly 
brought out, as it is by Farrar and S.: “ In the source whence the Lordship is spoken 
of, there is the Lord.” 

81. There is no occasion for rendering xa¥’ juépav “ diligently” (S.), which is, at 
best, an inferential meaning ; especially as the common phrase vuxri¢ kai juépag occurs 
just before. H. and B. render “daily”; Farrar, “day by day.” 

82, éravaraiy, ‘ Mayst be refreshed’’ (H. and B.) is only inferentially correct. 
In the active voice the word means “to refresh, revive”; and if so used here would: 
require ceavtév, The verb in the middle voice, as here, means “to rest upon.” 
(Comp. Luke x. 6; Rom. ii. 17.) S. is, therefore, more correct in rendering, “that 
thou mayst rest upon their words.” So Farrar, “2 their words,” 

QI. 6 Tod wodow Kade avtarodétys, ‘ The good dispenser of the recompense” (H. and 
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B.). This is less cumbrous than “the munificent recompenser of the reward” (S.), 
Farrar’s “fair” for xaddc is worth noting, since it seems to convey more definitely 
the joint ideas of equity and generosity. The phrase, to “vegucte a reward” (Far- 
rar), however, is more than doubtful. 

107. gvAdagerc 2 & mapédaBec, ‘ Thou shalt guard what thou hast received” (H. and 
B.), is so simple and natural that we can see no reason for ‘“ Thou shalt observe 
what things thou hast received” (S.). Comp. 1 Tim. i. 14. 

V., 124. Where 1s the authority for rendering izouovy “ humility” (H. and B.), in- 
stead of “ patience” (S.), or “endurance ”’ (Farrar) ? 

121. “ Not cleaving to good nor to righteous judgment ” (S.), is faulty; since it leaves 
it uncertain whether aya¥™, which is used substantively, is not an attribute of «pice: 
H. and B. properly render “not cleaving to that which is good, nor to righteous 
judgment.” 

VIL, 142. ddare Cov. S. gives the literal rendering “living water.” H. and B. 
the explanatory rendering, “ running water.” So Harnack, “ fliessendem.” It would, 
we think, be better to give, as Farrar, the literal meaning, with the explanatory ren- 
dering in parenthesis. 

150. A slip in H. and B., “‘two or three” for “ one or two,” jua¢ 7 dio. So S, 

VIIL., 151. éorwsav. There is no sufficient reason for rendering “ be appointed,” 
in which H. and B. have followed Harnack, “ geordnet sein.” S, and Farrar, rightly, 
“Let not your fasts (or fastings) be with the hypocrites.” 

X., 200. xa civasov abtiy (éxxyoiav) dxd Téy Teccapwv avéuwr, Tiv dyacdeioav ei¢ THY 
Baordeiav, fv jroiuacac ait, A difference of rendering here turns upon the question 
whether ei¢ rijv Bacrzécav is to be construed with civasov, “ gather her into thy king- 
dom” (H. and B., and Harnack) ; or, with rv dyacveioav: “ her that hath been hal- 
lowed for thy kingdom” (S, and Farrar). H. and B. render, “Gather it from the 
four winds, 2/, the sanctified, into thy kingdom, which thou hast prepared for it.” S., 
“ Gather her together from the four winds, her that hath been hallowed for thy king- 
dom, which, etc.” So, substantially, Farrar. The punctuation, which is that of 
Bryennios, indicates the latter rendering, as does Bryennios’ note; tiv dy:acveicav 
(év 7@ aiware, 1.X., Heb. x. 10, 29; Eph. v. 26, 27) éxi ro KAypovonjoa tiv ijroywacpévyy 
airy Baoisiav, Cont. Matt. xxv. 34. H. and B., though following Bryennios’ punc- 
tuation, translate as if the comma were after dy:acveioay instead of aarseiav, as it 
seems to us it ought to have been. For the rjv plainly introduces an epithet, and, on 
the construction of S. and Farrar, would have been, we think, more naturally omit- 
ted. Moreover, we tind a parallel formula in the previous chapter: cvvayt7jrw ood 7 
éxkAnoia avd Tov TEpatwv Tie yi¢ ec THv ofv Pacizeiav; Where the construction of 
suvaydirw with ei¢ tiv Bac. is unmistakable. The fact that both this and the passage 
in chap. ix. are parts of liturgical formulas in the same service, seems to us to have 
great weight in favor of the rendering of H. and B. 

XI., 212. ei¢ 7d Katazioa. To overthrow what? S.says “you”; but is clearly 
wrong. The reference is to the true teaching: é¢ av obv énvadv bday ipuag tabta Tavera, 
ra mposymuéva, Cf., Gal. i. 7, 8, 9; 2 John 10. So Harnack, “so dass er Jenes 
aufljst ’; and H. and B., “so as to overthrow ¢4zs.” Farrar, “to overthrow (these 
precepts).”” See also Bryennios, who cites Ignatius, Ep. to Eph., ch. ix., éyvor dé 
mapodevoavrac Tiwac éxeidev, EyovTac Kak didaxv, od¢ OK ELcucare trEipar ELC buac, BLOavTES 
Ta Ora cic TO i) TapadésacVat Ta OTELpOueva UT" avTOD. 

227: Tove tpdrove Kupiov. “ The dehavéor (conduct ?) of the Lord” (S., Harn., Far- 
rar), is better than “the ways” (H. and B.) because made definite. 

XIL., 250. zee ui apydc pe budv Cheeta xproticavdc, Here S., is clearly wrong in 
using apydc attributively and not substantively. The emphatic position of ypsorcavoe 
is decisive. H. and B. render correctly, “ that no idler live with you as a Christian "; 
S., “no idle Christian.” Comp. 1 Thess. ii. 9, iv. 11,12; 2 Thess. iii, 8,12, To the 
early Church, an “idle Christian’ would have been a contradiction in terms. No 
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idle man must live in a community under the name of Christian. So Farrar and 
Harnack. 

251. yptoréuropoc, “one who makes gaz out of Christ.” H.and B. have followed 
Harnack, “der mit Christus Gewz treibt.” ‘ Merchandise ” (S.) is more accurate. 
Farrar’s “ Christ-trafficker ” is outlandish. 

XIIL, 257, 261, 263, 265. “ First-fruits” (S. and Farrar) applied to a batch of 
bread, a jar of oil, money, clothes, is awkward. H. and B, “the first of it,” is 
neater. 

XVL., 310. of dé iroueivavtes év Ti TisTeEL av’Tav owSHoovtat iT’ abTow Tov KaTaSépaToc, 
When Bryennios and Harnack confess themselves baffled, we may be excused from 
venturing an explanation. The renderings are as follows: “Shall be saved from 
this curse” (H. and B.). “Shall be saved under the very curse” (Farrar). “Shall 
be saved by Him the curse” (S.), following the conjecture of Bryennios, who cites 
1 Cor. xii. 3, and thinks it may mean “ Him whom men curse, or speak of as ‘ the 
curse,” vzd, also Gal. iii. 13. 

vz, in the N. T., is invariably used with the genitive, in the instrumental sense ; 
though it is permissible in the sense of “ from under.” If the meaning were as H. 
and B., we should expect é« or amd (vzd. Acts ii. 40; Rom. v. 9; Matt. i. 21; Matt. 
vi. 13). 

Against the conjecture of Bryennios, is the fact that the expression “a curse,” ap- 
plied to Christ, is peculiarly Pauline, and exceptional even with Paul; while the 
“Teaching” is marked by an absence of Pauline allusions; and the writer would 
not have been likely to light upon one so peculiar as this. The rendering of H. and 
B., however, cannot be admitted. airéc is used for the simple oiroc or éxeivoc, when 
followed by a relative sentence. Farrar’s “the very curse”’ is so far forth correct. 

313. onusiov éxxetdcewc év ovpavy, _H. and B. follow Harnack, “an opening.” Far- 
rar and S, with Bryennios, “flying forth.’ We fail to find any authority for “ open- 
ing.” 

The thanks of the Christian public are due to all the translators, and especially to 
the three American scholars who, within so short a time of its publication, have put this 
valuable document within the reach of readers of all classes. The manner in which 
the work was done, on such short notice, reflects great credit upon all concerned in 
it. Further examination will clear up most of the points in dispute. Indeed, Pro- 
fessors Hitchcock and Brown are already engaged upon a new and enlarged edition 
of the A’dayy. The notes in their first edition, though brief, are valuable, especially 
that on yerpotovycate, XV. 277. MARVIN R. VINCENT. 


GESCHICHTE DER ARIANISCHEN HARESIE VON NIKAA BIS CONSTANTINOPEL ; 
von 325-381. Von WILHELM KOLLING, Doctor der Theologie, etc. Zweiter 
Band. Giutersloh, 1883. New York: B. Westermann & Co. 


The half century comprised within the limits of this history is crowded with events 
of more profound interest bearing on the development of Christian doctrine than any 
other between the Apostles and the Reformation. It includes the two great CEcu- 
menical Councils by which the Christian doctrine of the Trinity was first partially 
and then completely wrought out. It includes many other councils of high import- 
ance, as those of Antioch, Seleucia, Rimini, etc. No more brilliant galaxy of Church 
leaders and teachers is to be found in any half century, than that which includes the 
names of Constantine, Eusebius of Casarea, Hosius, Athanasius, the three great 
Cappadocians, Ambrose, the Emperor Theodosius, and many others that might be 
mentioned, It includes the history of the final and complete overthrow both of 
Paganism and of Arianism. Never in the history of the Church, was there a more 
determined and violent struggle waged than that which resulted in the absolute tri- 
umph of Nicene Christianity. 

The first volume of Dr. Kdlling’s history, which traced the preliminary events. 
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down to the Council of Niczea, was issued nine years since. The completion of the 
work has been delayed, as the writer observes, not merely by the great multiplicity 
of the details needing to be investigated, but specially also by the labors connected 
with the superintendency of the church, in Upper Silesia. 

The story embraced in this volume is replete with profound interest, exhibiting, 
as it does, the heroic conflict of Athanasius, the lapse of Pope Liberius, the various 
attempts to arrest the development of the doctrine of the Trinity, at some points 
short of complete HomGousianism, the brilliant coup d'état, contrived by Julian, and 
terminating so disastrously for himself. The stellar procession is crowned by the 
appearance at the close, of the great figures of Theodosius in the State and Ambrose 
in the Church, while the star of Augustine already blazes on the horizon. 

This second volume includes a careful analysis of all the events connecting the 
Council of Niczea with that of Constantinople. It is written from an intensely ortho- 
dox stand-point. No tenderness toward any form of anti-Trinitarian error finds a 
place in the heart of Dr. KGlling. Every heretic is to him as black as the group of 
Arians are painted in the picture on the walls of the church at Isnik. The author 
hangs out this standard of deadly defiance to every form of Arianism boldly in his 
preface. He even thinks it necessary to disavow any sympathy with the broad and 
catholic spirit of Neander. To him “ evangelical’? means the same thing as bitter 
orthodox. The death of Arius he interprets as a plain judgment of God upon the 
Heresiarch. Surely there are more natural explanations of this event than a special 
miracle of vengeance on one who, though grossly erroneous, there is no reason to 
believe was hypocritical or blasphemous above thousands of others in the church 
at that time and afterward. A man broken by eighty years of age, the latter part of 
it passed in exile, might easily die suddenly without its being necessary to suppose a 
special divine interposition in punishment of his heresy. It is true, though Milton 
puts the sentiment in the mouth of Satan, that— 


** The Father, who is holy, just, and pure, 
Suffers the hypocrite or atheist priest 
To tread His sacred courts and minister 
About His altars.” 


On the other hand, Prof. Schaff is surely too hasty in attributing the death of 
Arius to “an attack of cholera.” The symptoms in the case, though absurdly mis- 
represented by the ignorant or prejudiced writers of the time, merely suggest a sud- 
den and profuse hemorrhage of the bowels. ; 

A good feature we may notice in the work, is the abundance of quotation in the 
text itself from the original Greek authorities. The writer is, no doubt, justified in 
the claim that he has carefully and independently studied the sources of the history 
for himself, and though his spirit is not eminently historical, he deserves credit for 
the industry with which he has investigated and wrought out all the details. 

. SAMUEL M. HOPKINS. 


THE LORD’s SUPPER HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. By the Rev. G. A. JACOB, 
D.D. London: Seely, Jackson & Halliday. 1884. 


This small book is “ intended to present the reader with a short but comprehen- 
sive view of the history of the Lord’s Supper from the commencement of the Chris- 
tian Church to the present time.” It is professedly based upon a work in two 
large volumes, entitled “The Lord’s Supper: History of Uninspired Teaching,” 
by the Rev. Charles Hebert, D.D., and consisting of extracts from the principal 
ecclesiastical authors who have expressed themselves upon the subject from A.D. 
75 to 1875. But Dr. Jacob’s book is neither a compend nor an imitation of the work 
of his predecessor in the same field. It is written in a pure and vigorous style, and 
bears evident marks of originality. Though historic in its form, it is thoroughly con- 
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troversial in its spirit. Its manifest design is to advocate and defend the Zwinglian 
theory of the Lord’s Supper, as an antidote to the Romanizing tendencies of the 
High Church party in the Church of England. This design may, perhaps, account 
for the singular fact that in a book professing to be ‘‘a short continuous history of 
the sacred ordinance and of the,manner in which it has been dealt with during the 
last eighteen hundred years,” there is no mention of the name of Calvin, nor the 
most distant allusion to the Westminster Confession and Catechisms, which contain 
the most elaborate and carefully guarded definitions of the Catholic Reformed doc- 
trine of the Sacraments, of which Calvin was the most distinguished and influential 
expounder. The author affirms that “ the three leading names of Luther, Melancthon, 
and Zwingle will furnish us with the three principal phases of Eucharistic doctrine 
exhibited in the Continental Reformation.” .Whether Melancthon, the author of the 
Augsburg Confession, can be accepted as the representative of a phase of Eucha- 
ristic doctrine distinct from Lutheranism, and whether Zwingle can be regarded as a 
leading representative of the Continental Reformation in regard to the Sacraments, 
are historic questions we need not discuss. The only way in which the doctrines of 
the reformers are exhibited to us, as having any permanent influence, is in the creeds 
of the Reformation, and it is certain that “ Zwingle’s theory, while it has considera- 
ble popular currency, has 2o symbolic authority, and that Calvin’s doctrine of the 
Eucharist passed into all the leading reformed confessions of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and must be regarded as the orthodox Reformed doctrine ” (Schaff’s 
“ Creeds of Christendom,” vol. i., p. 456). But while omitting the name of Calvin and 
all reference to his work as opposed to Romanism and Lutheranism on the one hand, 
and to Zwinglianism on the other, our author does not avoid the doctrine which by 
common consent is called Calvinistic and Reformed. For that doctrine is embodied 
in the Thirty-nine Articles and in the Liturgy of the Church of England as clearly as 
in the Westminster Standards. Our Catechisms teach that in the Lord’s Supper “ the 
body and blood of Christ are spiritually present to the faith of the receivers, no less 
truly and really than the elements themselves are to their outward senses, so that 
they who worthily communicate feed upon the body and blood of Christ, not after a 
corporal and carnal, but in a spiritual manner, yet truly and really.” The Episcopal 
Catechism teaches precisely the same doctrine ; that ‘the outward part or sign of 
the Lord’s Supper is bread and wine; that the inward part or thing signified is the 
Body and Blood of Christ, which are spiritually taken and received by the faithful ; 
and that the benefit received is the strengthening and refreshing of our souls by the 
body and blood of Christ, as our bodies are by bread and wine.” 

Against this doctrine of the spiritual but real presence of Christ’s body and blood, 
and of the spiritual but real partaking of them by faith, Dr. Jacob directs his battery 
of argument and denunciation as vigorously as against the Romish doctrine of 
transubstantiation. He declares it to be the germ of Romanism. He presents the 
Zwinglian theory in its boldest and most extreme form as the only alternative to the 
Romish theory, recognizing no consistent or Scriptural middle ground between them. 
He represents the sacred Supper as simply and only a memorial of Christ’s suffer- 
ings, whose whole efficacy consists in quickening our memory and making vivid to 
the apprehension of believers the historic fact of Christ’s sacrifice. He denies that 
the body and blood of Christ are Aresenz¢ in the sacrament in any sense, and declares 
that it is the memorial of their adsence and of their non-existence. He unwittingly 
plays into the hands of the Romanists by asserting with them that the spzrztual 
presence of a body is a philosophic absurdity, and affirms that Christ is present in the 
Supper only in His divine nature in the hearts of believers, and that the word “ real,” 
as applied to this divine presence, is ‘‘ out of place and misleading.” 

It is creditable to our author’s candor that he does not undertake to bring these 
opinions into harmony with the doctrinal standards of his own Church, nor with the 
teaching of any of the Reformers except Zwingle. This is the summary process bv 
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which he disposes of the worthies of the English Retormation; he says: “ It could 
not reasonably be expected that even the wisest and the most enlightened of the Re- 
formers would invariably keep their minds entirely free from the influence of patris- 
tic divinity which they had long studied, and of the church traditions in which they 
had been brought up”; he then proceeds to contrast what he calls “the ambiguous 
and mystical terms, so calculated to hinder a clear apprehension and enunciation of 
the truth” which he quotes from Latimer and Ridley and Cranmer, and Hooker and 
Jewell, with what he regards as the “clear and unmistakable language” of Lady Jane 
Grey and John Rogers the martyr ; and he concludes this historic review of the Eng- 
lish Reformers with the following comprehensive judgment upon the theological 
writers of the seventeenth century : ‘ The list of their names includes those of An- 
drewes, Thorndike, Usher, Bishop Hall, Joseph Mead, Bramhall, Cosin, Reynolds, 
Jeremy Taylor, Stillingfleet, Barrow, Bull, Beveridge, Kerr, Baxter, and others, from 
whose works extracts are given by Dr. Hebert, and among them Barrow and Bey- 
eridge alone seem to have risen above their fellows into the clearer atmosphere of 
Eucharistic truth.” What a pity the historic teaching of the Church of England 
could not have been committed entirely to Barrow and Beveridge, or even to Lady 
Jane Grey and John Rogers, rather than to such mystified devotees of patristic the- 
ology as Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, Andrewes, Usher, Hall, Hooker, Jewell, Stilling- 
fleet, Reynolds, and Baxter! To justify his censures upon the language of these 
English worthies, the author exclaims, ‘‘ What a shadowy expression is the spiritual 
presence of Christ’s body fo denote his presence as a divine spirit in the soul!”* To 
which we answer, that not one of these writers, from Cranmer to Baxter, ever spoke 
of Christ as a divine spirit, nor of the spiritual presence of his body in the Lord’s 
Supper as synonymous with the presence of the Holy Spirit in the soul. Such con- 
fusion of ideas does not belong to their Eucharistic theology. Again, the author 
asks, triumphantly, “ What is the spiritual presence of a body?” And answers him- 
self with this profound statement: “ Nothing can with truth be predicated of a body 
in its relation to a given space, but Jresence or absence ; and to attempt to mix up 
these two together in a cloud of words is equally bad in philosophy, theology, and 
common-sense.”” And he says still further in regard to this “cloud of words” in 
which the English theologians have mixed up the presence and absence of Christ’s 
body in the communion : “ This kind of wavering, halting, and ambiguous theology— 
this swaying to and fro between Rome and the Bible—this self-contradictory and 
delusive style of thought and utterance has never been swept away. It affordsa 
striking example of the tenacity with which false notions once deeply rooted hold on 
their power from age to age.” Now, for unmixed and undisguised dogmatism, 
which magnifies private interpretations above all historic monuments and creeds, 
and sees nothing so clearly as the infallibility of its own opinions, commend us to a 
low, broad churchman. We would like to ask Dr. Jacob and those who hold with 
him, on the ground of philosophy and common-sense, just what they understand by 
presence and absence. How large is that “ given space” in relation to which nothing 
can be affirmed-of a body but the one or the other? In order that there may be a 
real presence of one body with another, is it necessary for them to occupy the same 
space? And if not, how zear must they be? We speak of the sun as being absent 
at night or on a cloudy day, and of his being present when he shines upon us, though 
he is ninety-five millions of miles away. Is such language incorrect or unintelligible ? 
Is it a mere attempt to mix up things which are distinct in “a cloud of words”? The 
teaching of philosophy and common-sense is, that one body is present with another 
when the other is under its power and influence. And if this is true, in philosophy 
and common-sense, of such dead things as the sun, much more is it true in theology 
of the body and blood of Christ forever united to his divine nature in his ever-living 
person. His power and presence as the incarnate Son of God are not limited by any 
intervals of space nor circumscribed by any dimensions. He can exert his energy 
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and manifest his presence anywhere. Nor are his personal and often-repeated 
promises to come to us, to be with us, and to manifest himself to us a mere repe- 
tition, in another form, of the promise to send the Comforter. Thus arbitrarily to 
confound the two classes of promises and to make his presence mean nothing more 
than the influence of his spirit in our hearts is to be wise above what is written. 
His presence in the Lord's Supper must include in some sense the presence of his 
whole person, the presence of his body and blood, that is, of his human as well as of 
his divine nature, for there, if anywhere, we “eat his flesh and drink his blood.” It 
is nothing to the purpose to say that this is figurative language ; for the figure must 
represent a reality, else it has no meaning. Nor is it any less a reality because it is 
spiritual. It indicates a very low philosophy as well as a low theology to insist that 
nothing is rea/ but what is material, and cognizable by our senses. Besides, the 
apostle Paul, in his definition of the Lord’s Supper, uses no figure; when he says: 
“Tie bread we break is the communion (the kowwwa or participation) of the 
body of Christ, and the cup of blessing we bless is the communion of the blood of 
Christ.” The precise process of this communion may be, and doubtless is, a great 
mystery ; but the fact, as a revealed truth, and as a Christian experience, cannot be 
denied, without denying the plain words of Scripture. How grand are Calvin’s 
words: “ It were extreme infatuation not to acknowledge the communion of believers 
with the body and blood of the Lord, a communion which the apostle declares to be 
so great that he chooses rather to marvel at it than to explain it. The sum is, that 
the flesh and blood of Christ feed our souls just as bread and wine maintain and 
support our corporeal life. For there would be no aptitude in the sign, did not our 
souls find their nourishment in Christ. This could not be, did not Christ truly form 


one with us, and refresh us by the eating of his flesh and the drinking of his blood. 
But though it seems an incredible thing that the flesh of Christ, while at such a dis- 
tance from us in respect of place, should be food to us, let us, remember how far the 


secret virtue of the Holy Spirit surpasses all our conceptions, and how foolish it is to 
measure its immensity by our feeble capacity. Therefore, what our mind does not 
comprehend let faith conceive, viz., ‘hat the Spirit truly unites things separated oy 
space. That sacred communion of flesh and blood by which Christ transfuses his 
life into us, just as if it penetrated our bones and marrow, he testifies and seals in 
the Supper, and that not by presenting a vain or empty sign, but by these exerting 
an efficacy of the Spirit by which he fulfils what he promises.” 

Now, all such statements as this Dr. Jacob rejects and denounces as ambiguous 
and shadowy, a cloud of words, a pernicious effect of patristic theology and the 
germs of Romanism. He holds that there is no discernment of the Lord’s body in 
the communion beyond the recognition of the fact that he was crucified for us 
eighteen hundred years ago. He says: “ There is no real presence but a real absence 
of Christ as the Son of God made man. The Lord Jesus 2” Azs divine nature is 
present in the heart of the faithful communicant, as he dwells in our hearts by faith 
in other devotions also.” He goes even further than this, and denies the possibility 
of any participation in the body and blood of Christ by denying ¢hezr present exist- 
ence. He says they are now nowhere. These are his words, italics included : “ The 
body and blood of Christ here ~efresented are his body which died and his blood 
which was shed on the cross, and they ave now nowhere ; for the glorified body ot 
Christ, like that which his people will one day have, is no longer ‘the body of his 
humiliation, consisting of flesh and blood, but a spiritual body, the body of his 
glory.’” 

After his resurrection Christ said to his disciples, ‘Behold my hands and my 
feet, that it is 1 myself: handle me and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, 
as ye shall see.me have.’’ Dr. Jacob holds that what the disciples saw and han- 
dled was the body of his humiliation, and that he was entirely divested of this body 
when he ascended to glory. After his ascension Paul affirms that “we are mem- 
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bers of his body, of his flesh, and of his bones.” Dr. Jacob maintains that Christ 
now has no flesh nor bones. 

Paul says that the bread we break and the cup we bless ‘‘ is the communion (the 
kowwvia or participation) of the body and blood of Christ.” Dr. Jacob says 
they are merely the representation of that which is xow nowhere. This seems to us 
to be Zwinglianism run mad, which Zwingle himself would repudiate. It reminds 
us of what Calvin says about certain “hyperbolical doctors who transfigure Christ, 
after divesting him of his flesh, into a phantom.” And this strange language is used 
by one who has adopted the articles of religion, and teaches the Catechism, and ad- 
ministers the Lord’s Supper in the use of the Liturgy, of the Church of England ; the 
language of one who undertakes to defend that church against the introduction of 
Ritualistic and High Church novelties. 

We have no sympathy, of course, with the Romanizing tendencies against which 
our author protests, and would be glad to see them counteracted and destroyed, 
But if in order to accomplish this end it is necessary to brand as “ mystified expres- 
sions which outrage common-sense and sober judgment,” the language of such Re- 
formers as Cranmer and Calvin and of such Reformed creeds as the Thirty-nine 
Articles and the Westminster Confession, and to say in the face of Scripture that the 
body and blood of Christ ave now nowhere: we do not see much ground for hoping 
that the effort will be successful, nor can we desire it to succeed by such means. If 
the proposed remedy be not in itself worse than the disease, it would certainly by its 
reaction bring back the disease in its worse form. From such empty symbols as that 
to which the author would reduce the Lord's Supper, many devout people, who have 
more reverence for the word of God, even when they do not comprehend its full 
meaning, than they have for their own philosophy and common-sense, would be in- 
clined to take refuge even in the Church of Rome. 

The orthodox Reformed doctrine embodied in the creeds of the Reformation is 
the most effectual barrier against both Romanism and Ritualism. 


HENRY J. VAN DYKE. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF WILLIAM AUGUSTUS MUHLENBERG. By ANNE 
Ayres. Vir Antigua Fide et Virtute. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph 
& Co. 

Dr. Muhlenberg was born September 16, 1796, and died April 8, 1877. This isa 
new and cheap edition of his memoirs, which appeared in 1839, and contains all the 
matter given in the original volume. It is a most interesting work, prepared with 
equal modesty and skill, and in this less costly form should have a wide circulation. 
Nobody can read it without a vivid impression of the singularly beautiful and saintly 
life depicted in its pages. Dr. Muhlenberg’s great-grandfather was Henry Mel- 
choir Muhlenberg, the patriarch of the Lutheran Church in this country. He him- 
self was a devoted presbyter of the Protestant Episcopal Church. But his name 
belongs to the whole Church of Christ. We have never met a more perfect em- 
bodiment of what he was fond of calling “ evangelical catholic principles.” During 
his last years he seemed to be one of the Christian institutions, so to say, of New 
York, and he passed to his reward crowned with the love and reverence of the whole 
community. This charming story of his life and work cannot fail to prove a blessing 
to all who read it. G. L, PRENTISS 


RICHARD BaxTER. By G. D. Boy Le, M.A., Dean of Salisbury. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. Heroes of Christian History Series. 

The fascination of biography is largely inexplicable. We are asked every 
month or so, in some biographical series, to be interested in a life, possibly 
wholly lacking in the tragic or dramatic, and the curious part of it is that most 
of us are, if we read the books. They all show us a man, a hero, and this life 
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has few better or more entrancing objects for us to look at. Among the Chris- 
tian heroes of this new series, Richard Baxter has by common consent a very 
high, if not the first place, and Dean Boyle’s labor in re-telling the story of his 
life has been one of love. His charity is as broad as Baxter’s. We remember 
him at a Presbyterian Church in Rothesay, as by no means the least attentive 
or sympathetic of hearers. As Baxter's successor, if we mistake not, in Kidder- 
minster, he has caught easily the local color of the familiar facts of his hero’s 
pastoral experiences. It was a pleasure to Dean Boyle to write this book ; and 
it has been a pleasure to us to read it. There is not much that is new in this 
little volume; in the nature of the case there could not be. All the lives of 

Baxter—and they are not few—have told us that he was born in Shropshire, 

November 12, 1615; that his father was a gambler, and that the vicar of the 

church he attended, like many a vicar and curate of that day, indulged in the same 

vice; that his first religious interest was awakened by a book written by a 

Jesuit ; that in the winter of 1634, one of unusual storms and cold, he resolved to 

preach the Gospel. Head-master of Dudley School for a year, he then became 

assistant at Bridgworth, and from there was called to take the active duties of 
the parish of Kidderminster. Remaining for two years, he then became Chap- 

lain of Col. Whalley’s regiment. Forced to leave the army on account of ill 

health, from which he suffered all his life long, he spent a quarter of a year 

with a friend, at whose house he wrote the first, and best part of “ The Saint’s 

Everlasting Rest.” He wassoon back again at Kidderminster, laboring untiring- 

ly, till the return of Charles, when he appeared as a leader in the Savoy Confer- 

ence. He was offered, but declined, the Bishopric of Hereford. Driven out of 
the English Church by the Act of Conformity in 1661, he was busy with his writ- 
ings till 1685, when Jeffries fined and imprisoned him, ard only regretted that 
he could not have him publicly whipped. After eighteen months in prison, he 
was released and pardoned, and died peacefully and in triumph, December 8, 1691, 
in his seventy-fifth year, the author of more than 160 volumes. These are the 
facts, but we feel they are not a sufficient explanation of the immense influence 
that Baxter has exerted on the English-speaking world. There is always an ele- 
ment of mystery in the power that great men wield over their fellows. In Baxter’s 
body, frail and racked with pain as it was, there dwelt a mighty soul, and the 
spirit of man will not submit itself to the measurement of the world’s puny 
standard. Dean Boyle shows us in Baxter, not a “faultless monster,” but an 
ideal pastor, in the pulpit and the home, in the work he does, and the way he 

does it. He suggests that it would be difficult to find a better type for the imi- 

tation of the ministers of the present day. The Dean has done a good work 

in calling the attention of our young men, both of the laity and clergy, to one 
of the purest and most heroic characters of the seventeenth century. 
CHARLES WOOD. 

A WoMAN’S WorK: Being Memorials of Eliza Fletcher. Edited, with a sketch of 
her Life, by the Rev. C. A. SALMON, M.A., Free St. Matthew’s Church, Glas- 
gow. Glasgow: J. N. MacKinlay. 1884. . 

This is a most interesting and edifying sketch of the life, experience, and work of 

a remarkable Christian woman. Miss Fletcher was possessed of a very distinct in- 

dividuality—intelligent, passionate, original, full of fire and force, disciplined by suf- 

fering, widened by culture, and sanctified of the Spirit, and thoroughly consecrated 
to the glory of God. Her biographer, one of the rising men of the Free Church of 

Scotland, has performed his work with great skill and success. A. A. HODGE. 


THE CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM. By PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. Fourth edi- 
tion. New York, 1884. 3 vols. 


The success of this work has probably been beyond the author’s expectation, but in 
proportion to its merits. It is still unique. We see no reason why there should not 
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continue to be a steady sale for it. In this new edition the texts which occupy vols. 
ii, and iii, remain as before; but in vol.i., which contains the history of creeds, there 
have been these changes and improvements: (a) a few typographical errors have 
been corrected ; (4) recent statistics of the American Lutheran and Reformed Epis- 
copal Churches replace those formerly given; (c) a few pages have been prefixed 
which bring the literature down to date, and give an historical note upon the revised 
Confession of Faith of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. Thus a work which 
was reliable before has been made still more worthy of attention and study. 
SAMUEL M. JACKSON, 


THE following works in Historical Theology may be briefly noticed : 


Lectures on the Hestory of the Fewish Church. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. In Three Volumes. Vols. II. and III., each $2. New 
Edition, with Maps. pp. [24], 511, and [30], 440. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1884. The second volume of the late Dean Stanley’s well-known lectures 
on Jewish History covers the period from Samuel to the Captivity; the third, that 
from the Captivity to the Christian Era. The charm of their style makes them a 
nevet-failing source of delight to their readers, and at many points they have great 
scholarly value. In view of recent discussions about the Old Testament, however, 
‘it should be said that they have not, nor would their author probably have claimed 
for them, a title to authority in the settlement of critical questions which had either 
not been generally recognized, or not fully appreciated, at the time when Dean 
Stanley wrote. As a literary work, and as the product of a wide and candid mind, 
the lectures will retain their place among the most delightful of the histories of the 
ancient Jewish people.——Lvangeliorum Secundum Hebraeos, Secundum Petrum, 
Secundum Azgyptios, Matthiae Traditonum, Petri et Paulé Praedicationts et 
Actuum, Petri Apocalypseos, Didascaliae Apostolorum Antiguiorts Quae Supersunt 
Addita Doctrina XII, Apostolorum et Libello Qui Appellatus “ Duae Viae” vel 
“ Iudicium Petré” collegit, disposint, emendata et aucta iterum edidit et Annota- 
tionibus illustravit Adolphus Hilgenfeld. Ed. altera, aucta et emendata. pp. 130. 
Leipzig: T. O. Weigel. 1884. This book, first published in 1866,—also under the 
more manageable, if more idefinite, title of Lz4rorum Deperditorum Fragmenta, 
as the fourth Fasczudus of the author’s Movum Testamentum Extra Canonem 
Receptum,—now appears in a new edition. This edition is chiefly important as 
containing the text of the “ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” with some emend- 
ations,—a few of which are very plausible,—and critical notes. Hilgenfeld is of 
the opinion that the Teaching is later than the Epistle of Barnabas, being, in fact, 
in its earlier chapters, a separate and gradually modified edition of Barn. ch, 18-20. 
He also thinks he finds Montanistic additions in it. The Period of the Refor- 
mation, 1517 ¢o 1648, by Ludwig Hausser. Edited by Wilhelm Oncken, Professor 
of History at the University of Giessen. Translated by Mrs. G. Sturge. pp. xxiii, 
702. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. This comprehensive little work was 
translated in 1873. The translation would seem to be well done, as far as one can 
judge without comparing it with the original. It was made from a German work, 
based on shorthand notes of Professor Hausser’s lectures at Heidelberg, taken by a 
student who has himself become an historical scholar of considerable reputation, 
and whose name appears on the title-page. The book is more interesting than such 
brief histories are apt to be, and the author evidently aimed to be judicial in his 
estimates of men and events. If he sometimes failed, what historical writer is in a 
position to blame him ? Fubilee Services; Fune 24-27, 1883. An Account of the 
Celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Organization of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Chicago. pp. 116. Chicago: Beach, Barnard & Co., Printers. 
1883. Much of this volume is of merely local interest, but the Historical Sermon 
by Rev. J. H. Barrows, D.D., pastor of the church, contains, especially in its earlier 
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half, a record of facts, and a mention of persons, which recall vividly the wonderful 
growth of the city where it was delivered, and preserve the memory of those who 
ought to be honored as pioneers in Christian work.* Addresses from other pastors, 
and from laymen, occupied the various sessions of these “ Jubilee Services.” 
FRANCIS BROWN. 





IIl.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. By HENRY B. SMITH, D.D.,LL.D. Edited 
by WILLIAM S. KarR, D.D., Professor of Theology in Hartford Theological 
Seminary. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. 1884. 8vo, pp. 630. 


Henry Boynton Smith died on February 7, 1877. His influence as a Christian 
thinker has been steadily increasing ever since. The collection, of his Discourses 
and Essays entitled, “ Faith and Philosophy,” the admirable Memoir edited by his 
wife, the precious fragment on Apologetics, and the “Introduction to Christian 
Theology,” have all served to widen and deepen it. And now comes a work cf 
larger scope, which cannot fail to render this influence greater and more salutary 
still. If not just such a work as he himself would have given to the public, it is yet 
not unworthy to bear his name and to take a place, as we believe it will, among the 
noblest productions of American theological literature. His characteristic traits— 
the rare good scnse, wisdom, and learning, the fine discrimination, the luminoys 
statement, the manly frankness and candor, the loyalty to Revealed truth and the de- 
vout, catholic spirit—-all appear in it. His old pupils, as they read it, will recall Az 
at every page. 

Upon resigning his chair in the Union Seminary early in 1874, Dr. Smith was 
strongly urged to prepare his theological lectures for the press; but the rapid prog- 
ress of disease soon put it wholly beyond his power. And then his ideal of such a 
system of theology as the intellectual and spiritual needs of the age called for was so 
high, and his modesty was so great, that, even had his life been spared years longer, it is 
doubtful if the wishes of his friends would have been gratified. Probably the thought 
never crossed his mind that any one else would attempt to construct a system of the- 
ology out of materials afforded by a phonographic report of his lectures, by his own 
sketches and outlines of them left in manuscript, by note-books of his students, and 
extracts from his sermons, Yet, a system thus prepared is before us, and, as we 
have said, is not unworthy to bear his name. 

Of the manner in which the volume has been edited we can hardly speak too 
highly. Not long after Dr. Smith’s death, Professor Karr, of the Hartford Seminary, 
was requested to examine the MSS. of his lectures, and, if deemed advisable, to ar- 
range them for publication. No one else seemed better fitted to do this. He had 
been a favorite pupil of Dr. Smith both at Amherst and at Union, cherishing for him 
the greatest affection and reverence, and had himself just entered upon a career of 
theological instruction. Not without much hesitation, he at length yielded to the 
urgency of Dr. Smith’s family and trusted friends. The unstitched MSS., along with 
such note-books and reports of the lectures as could be procured, were accordingly 
placed in his hands, to be used at his discretion. The lectures—or rather the notes 
and loose memoranda of the lectures—were often so rapidly written, so con- 
censed, and in so fine a hand, that merely deciphering them was a very tedious pro- 
cess. The editor’s task, in a word, was beset with difficulties which only unwearied 
labor and long patience, sustained by loving devotion to the memory of his great 
teacher, could overcome. Dr. Karr has fulfilled this task with singular fidelity and 
skill. We know of no one else who would have performed it so well. He is en- 
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titled to the warmest thanks of Dr. Smith’s old pupils and friends, as also of the 
Christian public.* 

The plan of the work is mainly that indicated in Dr. Smith’s inaugural address on the 
occasion of his induction into the chair of systematic theology in 1855. In this very 
able and exhaustive address he answers three inquiries: What is the nature of re- 
lizion? What is the nature of the Christian religion? What is the idea of Christian 
theology as a system? Two or three extracts will show how clearly he, at that time, 


announced the method and leading principles that were to shape his theological 
teaching. 


‘* The most accomplished of England’s comrparative anatomists, Professor Owen, has shown that 
the same type runs through all the gradations of structure in the animal kingdom, which are but 
modifications of one and the same fundamental form. He hence infers that a divine mind must 
have planned the archetype. ‘Guided,’ he says, ‘by this archetypal light, nature has advanced 
with slow and steady steps amid the wreck of worlds, from the first embodiment of the vertebrate 
idea, under its old ichthyic vestment, until it became arrayed in the glorious garb of the human 
form.’ The analogy holds, with surpassing cogency and completeness, of the central idea of the 
Christian system and of its divine authorship. The yearnings of paganism, the struggles of history, 
the contests of the schools, are but immature and anticipatory efforts to realize that idea of media- 
tion through an Incarnation, which came to its perfect embodiment in the person of Christ. This 
is the archetypal idea by whose light alone we may read the spiritual history of our race. And it is 
as impossible that man could have invented this idea, the inner law and life of his history, as it is 
that each animal could have made his own structure and all animals their analogous structures. It 
is God's idea, for which the race was made. Such is the mediatorial principle of the Christian sys- 
tem, its distinguishing characteristic, centering in Christ crucified for our sins, according to the 
Scripture.” —(‘‘ Faith and Philosophy,” p. 134.) 


‘Referring, a little later, to the different theological methods, he says: 


‘*The logical order demands that we proceed from the general to the concrete ; the historical, 
that we follow the course of the divine dispensations ; the organic method combines these, with a 
reference of all parts of the system to its centre of unity. The mediatorial principle of the Christian 
religion is this centre of unity ; it enables us to combine the advantages of both the logical and his- 
torical methods with a stricter unity than either or both can give. For, to Christ as Mediator, all 
parts of theology equally refer. He is both God and man, and also the Redeemer. The logical an- 
tecedents of his mediation are, therefore, the doctrine respecting God, the doctrine respecting Man, 
the Fall, and consequent need of Redemption, as also that Triune constitution of the Godhead, 
which alone, so far as we can conceive, makes Redemption by an Incarnation to be possible. Thus 
we have the first division of the theological system, the Antecedents of Redemption, which is also 
first in both the logical and historical order. Its second and central portion can only be found in 
the Person and Work of Christ, his one Person uniting humanity with divinity, in the integrity of 
both natures, adapting him to his one superhuman work, as our prophet, priest, and king, making 
such satisfaction for sin, that God can be just and justify every one that believeth ; and this second 
division of the system follows the first in both the logical and historical order, giving the pecliar 
office of the Second Person of the Godhead, the Purchase of Redemption, the Christology of the- 
ology. And in like manner the same mediatorial idea passes over into the third and last division 
of the system which treats, in proper logical and historical order, of the application of the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ, to the Individual, to the Church, and to the History and final Supremacy of the 
kingdom of God both in time and eternity. Union with Christ through the Holy Spirit is here the 
dominant fact ; his union with the Individual, whence justification, regeneration, and sanctification, 
for our life is hid with Christ in God ; his union with the Church, which is his body, here, as Ger- 
hard, says, ‘ Like Christ subjected to the cross that it may in the future life with him be glorified.’ 
And this scheme of divine realities, and not of mere abstract doctrine, is ultimately to be referred.to 
the counsel of him, of whom, through whom, and to whom, are all things. It gives us the true end 
of God in creation, which can only be, in any profound, not to say theological, aspect, the making 
the essential glory of the Triune God to be extant and manifest in space and time, in a system which 
subordinates happiness to holiness and man to God.”—(‘‘ Faith and Philosophy,” pp. 137-8.) 


These passages give us, in a condensed form, the substance of Dr. Smith’s “Sys- 

* The only criticism we have heard relates to the foot-notes on p 272 and p. 317, and toa few 
others in which it is not quite clear what is the author’s and what the editor's. We have reason to 
think that whatever ground there may be for this criticism, it will be removed in the new edition 
already announced. 
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tem of Christian Theology” as now presented to the public. What he calls the 
mediatorial, or Christological, principle, is to him the constitutive and regulative idea 
of the whole system. And it is, he adds, a fact no less than a principle. Under its 
influence theology is seen to be, not divine alone, not human alone, but both human 
and divine. It gives us God and man in its analysis; the God-man in its synthesis ; 
and man reunited to God in its application.* 

The System of Christian Theology consists of three grand Divisions, namely, 
« Antecedents of Redemption,” “‘ The Redemption itself. The Person and Work of 
Christ,” “The Kingdom of Redemption.” The First Division, which embraces 
more than half of the volume, treats of the Christian doctrine respecting God, Crea- 
tion, Man, and Sin. Each topic is handled with the ease and skill of a master. If 
all the parts are not equally full and satisfactory, all alike betoken the earnest, wise, 
and devout theologian. Even where the discussion is most meagre, it is still sug- 
gestive. Dr. Smith’s mind was so charged with historical and philosophical lore, 
that he could hardly state the commonest truth without using a word, or a turn of 
expression, which set it in a new light and seemed to invest it with fresh meaning. 
This, indeed, is one of the sure marks of a genuine, independent thinker. Take, in 
illustration of his manner, the answer to the question, Caz God be known? and 
what follows in the first section of the first book : 


‘‘ The difficulty on this point, as it has been discussed, is this: God is an infinite and absolute 
being ; man, on the other hand, is a limited and finite being, of course limited in his power of 
knowledge. How can this finite and limited being know the infinite and absolute being? The 
terms are incommensurable. The whole diameter of being lies between the Creator and the crea- 
ture. There appears to be no common measure. On the other hand, if God cannot be known, all 
our ideas of him would be simply equal to zero. It would be an abstract notion without any life. 
Consequently, both in philosophy and in theology, in heathenism and in Christianity, we have a 
variety of speculations and statements, ranging from utter skepticism to the height of faith, from 
the assertion of the absolute impossibility of knowledge to the claim of absolute knowledge.” 


He then proceeds to classify these different views, giving first the leading philo- 
sophical positions from Plato to Hegel, and then the positions held in the Church. 
These are followed by the Scriptural assertions and statements on the subject. 
From the passages of Scripture cited, and from the nature of the case, the following 
results, in brief, are obtained: (a) The finite cannot of itself attain to the infinite. If 
the finite and the infinite were all, and there were no communication between them, 
the finite could not know the infinite. The infinite must reveal itself in order to be 
known. (4) It results likewise that God, in his interior essence, cannot be fathomed 
by man. We can know that he is; we cannot know fully what he is. (c) It results 
that God, in his moral nature, cannot be fully known by the wicked, because they 
are opposed to him, and only the loving can know love. (d@) It also results that 
God, in his moral nature, may be known by the pure and holy, in proportion to their 
holiness. In his light we see light; in proportion as we grow like him we know him. 
This position is strikingly illustrated in Christian experience in all ages, in an Augus- 
tine and Edwards sometimes to such an extent that an enrapturing sense and vision 
of God fills the soul. (e) It results that God, in all his fulness of wisdom, love, and 
grace, is known, and can be known, only through Christ, only as we know Christ. 


* It is interesting to note how early he had grasped the leading thought of this inaugural address. 
In a letter to his friend Goodwin, written on his twenty-first birthday, he says: ‘tI have had very 
many speculations about religious things, and think they have not been wholly profitless. I cannot 
find truth in any one systematic view of it. I cannot find religious truth in the Old School or the 
New. I find it only in the doctrine of redemption. My object is to make and harmonize a system 
which shall make Christ the central point of all important religious truth and doctrine. Such, I am 
convinced, is the Biblical scheme ; does any human scheme correspond to this ? Such a system, too, 
would be a practical system ; it would, at any rate, require that all preaching should be made in 
reference to Christ, of course in reference to redemption, and sanctification, and Christ as the cause 
of both.”—(‘* Life,” p. 32.) 
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He is “ the way” of knowledge as well as of redemption. So that in one sense we 
go through Christology to Theology, in the way of knowing. 

How much vital truth concerning God and our relations to him is epitomized in 
this opening section! How clear and pregnant and to the point it allis! And in 
this respect it may be said to strike the key-note of the whole volume. Some por- 
tions, as we have hinted already, are much less full and satisfactory than others ; 
here and there the discussion becomes very meagre; but, whether full or meagre, it 
is never confused and never loses itself in vain generalities... This is, no doubt, owing 
in part to the skill of the editor; but it is owing mainlv to the character of Dr. Smith’s 
mind, to the sincerity and depth of his theological convictions, and to his reverence 
for truth in all things. We have never known a man of whom it could be more 
justly said that careful, veracious, and exact statement was at once a mental passion 
and a matter of conscience. He hated loose, unmeaning speech; and in his theo- 
logical lectures avoided all such speech as a sin against sacred science itself. 

We have referred to the opening section of the book relating to the divine nature 
and attributes. The next Book, on God as known in the work of Redemption, is 
especially good. We do not know where else to look for a statement of the doctrine 
of the Trinity so clear and forcible in such a short compass. While the argument 
rests primarily upon an appeal to the Scriptures, the history of theology and of phi- 
losophy is shown to afford strong confirmation of their teaching and of the faith of 
the Church. What could be better than the following from the Preliminary 
Remarks: 


‘‘ The primary Scriptural aspect of the doctrine of the Trinity is not speculative but practical. In 
the Scriptures it is a great truth, underlying the whole Christian revelation : God as Father, the 
source of Redemption : God as Son, achieving Redemption : God as the Holy Spirit, applying the 
Redemption to man. It is not a barren, abstract truth, but vital, interwoven with the whole Chris- 
tian economy. This holds true whatever difficulties may be found in the formal statement of the 
doctrine. The doctrine has always been vital in Christendom, the source of the life and power of 
Christianity. We find God in the plan, God in the work, God in the carrying into execution of the 
economy of Redemption. The whole revelation of God ad extra, the divine economy ad extra, 
is in this Trinitarian plan. Nothing can be further from the truth than the representation of the 
Trinity as a mere abstract doctrine about the interior of God, with no vitality."—(p. 48.) 


Part II. of the First Division embraces Christian Cosmology. This topic, which, 
singularly enough, Dr. Smith does not mention in his Inaugural Address as among 
the antecedents of Redemption, is handled with much acuteness and vigor of thought. 
Since the lectures were written, the subject has assumed fresh importance in conse- 
quence of the so-called Evolutionary Theories of the origin .of the Universe. Had 
the author been spared to prepare his system of theology for publication, these 
theories would, doubtless, have occupied his special attention and would have been 
subjected by him to a far more complete, searching criticism. As it is, the argu- 
ment is conducted mainly along old lines and with reference to traditional contro- 
versies. But within these limits it is very able. The chapters on the Decrees of 
God, the End of God in Creation, and the Theodicy, have particularly interested us. 
They are marked throughout—as, indeed, what chapter is not more or less marked 
—by the happiest union of keen analysis, historical knowledge, suggestive thought, 
and pious wisdom. We give, in illustration, a single passage from the deeply inter- 
esting chapter on the Theodicy : 


‘‘ The full Theodicy could be known only by knowing the universe ; for evil began in angelic 
natures, and has its full issue only in eternity. The world gives us but a part; the Theodicy is to 
be framed with reserves and suspense of judgment as to what is ultimate ; but so far as wedo frame 
it, we are to avoid naturalistic grounds, and put ourselves on the basis of the Redemptive scheme. 
The problem of evil brings us and leaves us face to face with the offer of Redemption, 
and that is the most we can do with it: to make opposers concede that the existence of sin is ex- 
plained as far as may be in the Redemption, and then ask themselves to taste and see that the Lord 
is gracious. The practical solution of the problem is, and ever must be, found in the personal ac- 
ceptance of the offers of grace.”—(p. 157.) 
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Part III. embraces Christian Anthropology. Here, too, the discussion is carried 
on chiefly within old lines. There is little or no reference to the questions respect- 
ing man’s origin and nature, which have aroused so much controversy during the 
past two decades. In the Christian anthropology of the future these questions are 
likely to receive careful attention; for although raised by science, they involve the 
gravest theological consequences. Dr. Smith’s anthropology is, in fact, a short 
treatise on the fundamental principles of Christian ethics. Man, as a moral being, 
his primeval state, the divine law and his personal relations to it, conscience, the 
highest good, the nature of virtue, the will as the seat of moral character, liberty, 
and necessity—these are some of the topics of which it treats. It was a favorite de- 
partment with the author; in no other was he more entirely at home; in no other 
did his philosophical training or his power of analysis appear to greater advantage. 
Respecting the origin of souls, he adopted the theory of Traducianism as, on the 
whole, the most natural and having fewer difficulties. ‘We are not bound to an- 
swer the question how the soul is propagated. That we do not know. We need 
only say that such appears to be the constitution of the race, that souls are potential 
zn zt, are ultimately from the first father of the race. Yet this view should not be 
held so as to exclude the agency of God from the origination of each soul. God 
does, doubtless, act in a specific way in producing each human individual ”—(p. 16g). 
Creationism, therefore, he holds to be true in a certain sense; and also Pre-exist- 
ence, in the sense that souls existed in idea in the divine creative counsels. 

Part Fourth treats of the doctrine respecting sin. It follows in the main 
the Augustinian view, and is one of the most searching and deeply spiritual 
portions of the volume. The influence of President Edwards—not to speak 
of other New England divines—is often apparent here, as also in Part Third. 
Dr. Smith, it is well known, was an earnest advocate of what is called Mediate 
Imputation ; rather, however, as expressing a fact than a mere theory. Dr. Karr 
found among his papers a note to the effect that “neither immediate nor mediate 
imputation is wholly satisfactory.” We find a somewhat similar statement in one of 
his latest discussions of the. subject ; namely, “ the words ‘immediate’ and ‘me- 
diate’ are, in fact, hardly precise enough to designate the real theological differ- 
ences.” This is, probably, the reason why he regarded neither term as “ wholly 
satisfactory’; not any change of opinion. In the paper containing the sentence 
just quoted, he states strongly his objections to “ immediate ” imputation. 

But the larger portion of Part Fourth relates to those great facts of the Fall and 
its consequences to the human race, about which there is substantial agreement 
among all orthodox theologians. Taken as a whole, it seems to us every. way a 
masterly discussion ; broad, Scriptural, wise, and most seasonable. Dr. Smith is 
far from attempting to explain all the dark problems connected with original sin ; 
but the fact and doctrine itself he holds to be fundamental in a system of Christian 
theology, quoting with approval the striking words of Coleridge : ‘‘ One of the main 
ends and result of the doctrine of original sin is to silence and confute the blas- 
phemy that makes God the author of sin, without avoiding it by flying to the almost 
equal blasphemy against the conscience, that sin in the sense of guilt does not exist.” 
We give a single extract to show the large and philosophical spirit which pervades 
these impressive chapters : 


‘“« Every profounder view of human life, human history, human character, is compelled to go be- 
hind the individual action to its causes and grounds; its grounds in human nature itself; in the 


connection of each man with all others. We cannot escape this if we think upon it. All philoso- 
phy leads us in this direction. Especially does the whole idea and system of redemption lead to 
this; our union with Christ, the grace of the Holy Spirit. The ground of our holy acts and of our 
redemption is-not in our own wills. The greatest minds, the best and most life-giving theology of 
the Christian Church, the deepest Christian experience, lead us to view men u/timately, not under 
their individual aspects and responsibilities, but in their connection with the whole race and the 
whole system of things.”—(p. 301.) 
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The Second Division of the work includes the Redemption itself, and consists of 
three Parts ; namely, the Incarnation in its general nature and objects ; the God- 
man; and the work of the Mediator. These are treated with varying degrees of 
fulness. Through several whole chapters the discussion moves on in great strength 
and beauty ; the style changing from that of the lecture-room to the freer and more 
ample discourse of the pulpit. This Division contains somewhat copious extracts 
from the author’s sermons. The work may thus lose something in the way of dog- 
matic tone and precision of statement; but if so, the loss is more than made good 
by the gain. Dr. Smith’s sermons on the grand themes of Christian faith were ex- 
ceedingly rich in both theological and spiritual thought; and the extracts from 
them add materially to the value and power of these pages. They sometimes, in- 
deed, fit into the course of argument so perfectly that it is hard to believe they 
did not originally belong to the lectures, notwithstanding the marked difference 
of style. 

Without asserting that only through an incarnation could our deliverance be 
effected, or that it was absolutely necessary on the part of God, irrespective of sin, 
the author yet maintains that, so far as we can see, an incarnation was not merely 
the best, but the only way to-a redemption. In unfolding the divine plan, as re- 
vealed in the Scriptures, he dwells with especial emphasis upon the headship ot 
Adam and the headship of Christ. ‘* The two form one system, one plan, so that 
one cannot be understood without the other. The two together, and not either by 
itself, embrace the purpose of God in respect to the human race. Human nature. 
and human destiny cannot be explained except as including both. God’s govern- 
ment of the world cannot be explained except as including both. It would else be 
like explaining the orbit of a planet with only one focus. God’s moral government 
has the two foci of sin and of redemption. It would else be like trying to explain the 
course of our earth without both the centrifugal and centripetal force : God's moral 
government includes the centrifugal power of sin as well as the centripetal force of 

redemption” (p. 349). 

The last chapter of Part First, on the Sacumeinin as the unfolding of the possibili- 

ties of human nature, is very striking and beautiful. We give the closing sentences: 


‘* Hence, it appears, that to know ourselves, we must know Christ, and that to know Christ is to 
know ourselves. Just as one born a poet does not know the full stores of his own imagination 
until he has read Homer, Dante, Milton and Shakespeare ; just as the sculptor does not know his 
gift in art until he has gazed entranced upon the matchless products of Greek and Roman statuary ; 
just as the young Roman painter, when standing before the breathing canvas that revealed to him 
all the power of the pencil, cried out in wonder, ‘I too am a painter’! So the human soul may 
gaze on all other forms, linger on all other impersonations of thought and feeling, and explore all 
art and science, but until it stands face to face with the Lord of the race, the Saviour of the lost, it 
knows not, it cannot know, it feels not, it cannot feel, all the height and depth of human woe and 
of human love, all the soul’s boundless capacities, its supreme destiny. ‘The hour when Christ is 
revealed in untroubled splendor to the heart and mind, is the hour when it realizes what it is and 
may become. In the knowledge of the Son of God, it sees that it may arrive at the perfection of 
manhood, that it may attain to the measure of the stature of his fulness.”—(p. 384.) 


Part Second unfolds the teachings of Scripture and the historical faith of the 
church respecting the Person of the God-man. On the perplexing question of 
Kenosis his real position is not as clear as could be wished. In his Icctures, the 
editor states, he rejected the entire doctrine; but in the chapter on the objections 
urged against the doctrine of the Person of Christ—taken, evidently, from a sermon 
and remarkable for spiritual power and eloquence—he seems to admit its possible 
truth. Could the date of this sermon be fixed, that might help to solve the difficulty. 
As it is, we are left very much in the dark with regard to this subject. 

Part Third treats of Christ’s mediatorial work as Prophet, Priest, and King. It 
dwells, however, chiefly upon his work as Priest; in other words, his Atonement. 
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The discussion. of this subject is uncommonly clear and at times powerful. The 
author plants himself immovably upon the position that the death of Christ was a 
proper sacrifice, or expiation, for human sin—a sacrifice in our stead. Passing in 
review the different theories of Christ’s atoning work, he shows wherein they are 
wrong, imperfect, or inadequate.. He distinguishes sharply between the facts and 
the theories, and maintains that it is impossible fully to express the former in the 
latter. ‘Wedo not believe in a bare abstract plan of atonement, which we can cee 
through and sound: we believe in Jesus Christ, our High Priest, our Sacrifice. And 
in his sacrifice ¢here zs doubtless a mystery, unfathomable to mortal penetration” 
(p. 457). And again: “In sum, then, we say, with reference to the objection, how 
can the sacrifice of Christ procure the pardon of sin—what is the rationale, what 
are the ultimate grounds of the system which centres here: that there is room for 
a variety of explanations, and here zs where the theories of the atonement come in. 
But we should be careful to draw the line between the facts and the theories. We 
have endeavored to bring out the great revealed, Scriptural fact about Christ and his 
sacrifice, in its simplicity and in its integrity. That fact we suppose to be embraced in 
the statement, that the death of Christ was a proper sacrifice for our sins. We sup- 
pose that this is revealed in so distinct a manner that it is a part of the facts of the 
Gospel. When we say that the death of Christ was in stead of our punishment, and 
that it made expiation for our sins, we are not stating theories, but revealed facts. 
. .. . We do not suppose that anything that can properly be called a theory is in- 
volved in any one of the points that we have presented in regard to the doctrine of 
sacrifices. Theories of the atonement have for their object to show how this fact, 
viz.: that the expiatory death of Christ is the means of pardon to the guilty, is to 
be understood in its entire relations to what we know from other sources about the 
attributes and the moral government of God, and the wants and needs of men” 
(pp. 450-1.) 


The transition from the Second to the Third Division of the work is made in 
this noble passage : 


‘We have seen that the ancient history of our race pointed to Christ, and the modern has received 
its law from Him; that the insignia of divine power and the best human influence attended his 
earthly career ; that He has enlarged and purified our views both of human nature and of God, 
and of the intimate alliance between the two; that He was fitted as God-man for the solution of 
the greatest problem of our destiny, and by his death reconciled us to Ged ; that, having conquered 
death, He now, in His glorified humanity, gives the most blessed and sure hopes to all who trust in 
Him, that they too shall be like Him, and thus robs death of its sting and eternity of its awful 
forebodings, delivering us from the fear. even of our last enemy. Jesus Christ—the God-man—is 
the center of a grand and real economy which is within the world, and above the world, and 
reaches out beyond the world ; all the great points in the history and destiny of the race are made to 
converge in. Him, so that the central truth of His Person is seen to be the center of the whole 
divine economy—and thus it appears that the Incarnation in its practical bearing is as wonderful as 
in its inherent sublimity ; for the most comprehensive of purposes is thus seen to be vitally con- 
nected with the most comprehensive of doctrines. The practical bearings are now to be considered 
in the Third Division of the system.”—(p. 487.) 


This Division, entitled “ The Kingdom of Redemption,” consists of three Parts : 
viz.: the Union between Christ and the Believer as effected by the Holy Spirit; 
the Union between Christ and the Church; and the Eschatology. Of the 129 pages 
embraced in it eight pages only are given to Part II., and but twenty-one pages 
to Part III. The author seems never to have lectured upon the Church, what relates 
to the subject here being taken from a sermon ; and his treatment of the Last Things 
is very brief and throws no special light upon the questions in Eschatology, which, 
since his death, have aroused so much earnest discussion. Part I., on the Union 
between Christ and the individual Believer, is much more full. It treats of Predes- 
tination, Election, the Effectual Call, Regeneration, Repentance, Sanctification and 


Perfection. Justification and Regeneration are discussed with especial care and with 
characteristic ability. 


36 
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This Third Division is Calvinistic throughout, as indeed is the whole work ; but 
its Calvinism is of a very broad, Biblical type; a Calvinism in which Christ himself 
is all and in all. Nor does it, as far as we can see, contain anything inconsistent 
with the author’s letter to a distinguished Methodist clergyman, in which he says: 
“Your so-called Arminianism, being of gvace, and not of zature, is in harmony with 
our symbols I am persuaded that our differences are merely intellectual (meta- 
physical), and not moral or spiritual; in short, formal and not material.” The 
grand underlying principles of this system of Theology belong to no school or sect, 
but represent the old catholic faith of the Church—the faith of evangelical Christen- 
dom. And our belief is that had its author lived to give it to the world himself, 
this would have been still more distinctly manifested. We feei assured that he was 
far from being entirely satisfied with all his own statements as contained in his earlier 
courses of lectures. To the last his ideal of a Theological system became higher 
and more exacting ; and the thought of Christ as its centre of life and unity—the 
thought so forcibly expressed in the letter written on his twenty-first birthday— 
wrought in him with ever-increasing power. The period between 1857—after which 
his lectures appear to have undergone comparatively little change—and_ 1869, when 
his health broke down and he went abroad—was marked by the greatest intellectual 
activity ; but it was in discussing problems of Christian philosophy, or vital ques- 
tions of the day in Church and State, rather than dogmatic points. After he returned 
from abroad, late in 1870, his views seemed to us to have grown deeper and his spir- 
itual outlook wider and more far-reaching in almost every direction. The remark- 
able letter to a Methodist clergyman, written early in 1871, and a passage from which 
has just been quoted, may serve to illustrate this.* We will give another illustration, 
Dr. Smith was in the habit of noting down on loose, odd scraps of paper, hints and 
points of importance that suddenly occurred to him. One of these precious mem- 


oranda, written apparently in 1871, or later, relates to the entire subject-matter of 
this Third Division of his system. Here it is: 


‘What Reformed theology has got to dois to Christologize predestination and decrees ; regener- 
ation and sanctification ; the doctrine of the Church ; and the whole of the Eschatology.” 


Just after this, on the same paper—the blank side of a Bible Society notice— 
follows another very significant passage, which we give exactly as we find it. The 
structure of the closing sentence, which appears to have been written in haste, is 
somewhat confused, but the main thought of the whole passage is as clear as it is 
profound and gospel-like : 


‘* Love is the deepest ground and last end of redemption. A love which works through and by the 
law and justice of God, satisfying and not annulling them; and by such satisfaction meeting the 
ends of the law for righteousness to every one that believeth. Yet so—that this love flows through 
and irradiates and organizes all its parts, and its open face to the whole human race is that of 
divine grace! redeeming love.” 


With these impressive words—prophetic of the theology of the future—we may 
not unfitly close our notice of this weighty volume. 
G. L.. PRENTISS. 


THE ONE MEDIATOR: The Operation of the Son of God in Nature and in Grace. 
Eight Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford in the year 1882, on 
the foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, D.D., Canon of Salisbury. By 
PETER GOLDSMITH MEDD, M.A., Rector of North Cerney, Gloucestershire ; 
Honorary Canon of St. Albans, and examining Chaplain to the Bishop. New 
York: E. & J. B. Young & Co., Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue. 1884. 


This work can lay claim only to an average merit in comparison with the class of 
Bampton Lectures in general. In every respect it is inferior to the lectures of 


* The letter may be found on pp. 563-4 of the PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW for July, 1883. 
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Canon Liddon for 1866, on the cognate subject of the “ Divinity of our Lord.” 
The subject is of the highest interest. The treatment is reverent, adjusted to the 
Anglican point of view, and in the main orthodox according to the standard of gen- 
eral Catholic theology. The book is learned, speculative and suggestive, without 
being really profound or thoroughly balanced in its special views. Its long sen- 
tences render its style heavy and tedious, and its constant use of Scripture language, 
weaving it everywhere as a major element into the current of sentences, has the 
effect rather of rendering the entire composition artificial, than either the meaning 
of the Scriptures quoted more plain, or the argument of the book itself more 
cogent. Nevertheless it is well worth careful reading. It is full of important truth 
illustrated by the results of quite extensive learning. 

We entirely agree with the author that “The days of Unitarianism, Deism, or 
Theism, as possible forms of final and permanent thought and belief for thoughtful, 
religious men, are past. It will more and more be seen that there is no standing- 
ground between the Catholic, z. ¢., Nicene, Faith, and blank Agnosticism for the 
polished and refined, or a coarse Materialist, Communistic Secularism—socially and 
politically dangerous—for the rest.” 

The main doctrine of the book is true, although it is pressed too far, and is not 
sufficiently guarded, and is not as generally unknown to or ignored by ordinary 
theologians as the author seems to suppose. This doctrine is that the Scriptures 
assign to the Logos exclusively the function of mediating between the infinite God- 
head and the universe, as the one personal Word of the Father through whom alone 
the Holy Ghost, the personal life and energy of the Godhead, has ever flowed forth ; 
that the function of mediating between sinful men and the infinitely righteous 
Head of the moral government of the universe, is only a more special part of his 
general function of mediating between the Father and his creatures in all conditions 
and relations ; that his creative and providential is a necessary precondition-of his 
redemptive, or new creative, mediation; that his Incarnation is a logical culmina- 
tion of all his previous and progressive self-revelations and self-communications in 
nature and providence, especially as set forth in Old Testament History, as well as 
a necessary precondition of his work of redeeming sinful men; and that this incarna- 
tion brings the Godhead into new and infinitely more intimate permanent relations 
to all classes of rational creatures, as well as to his elect among mankind. The fact 
that the Second Person of the Trinity was the subject of all the Theophanies of the 
Old Testament, is asserted and supported by a long and elaborate series ot extracts 
from the writings of the Fathers, given in Notes 6 and 7 of the Appendix. 

This is all-important and well-known truth. But at the same time the correla- 
tive truths should be strongly emphasized ; that the operation of the eternal Word 
in the kingdom of nature is in many respects distinct from his operation in the king- 
dom of grace; that his Incarnation was a voluntary personal act of self-humilia- 
tion, a single act, not the result of a process, a condescension of God manward, and 
not an ascension of man Godward; and especially that the one designed end of 
this Incarnation affirnied by God himself, is that the Son was sent by the Father 
into the world, and made ot a woman, and made under the law, to save sinners, to 
redeem them that were under the law. A. A, HODGE. 


THE following books require a brief mention : 


Revised Confession of Fatth and Catechism of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. Adopted by the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, A.D. 1883. Nashville, 
Tenn. : Cumberland Presbyterian Publishing House. The Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church sprang out of dissensions among the Presbyterians of Kentucky, originated 
by the revival of religion which occurred during the last years of the 18th and the 
first of the 19th century. The first Presbytery was constituted in 1810, and divided 
into three, and a Synod formed in 1813. At this time the Synod modified the West- 
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minster Confession of Faith, chiefly by expurgating from it the doctrine of God’s 
unconditional decree of whatsoever comes to pass, etc., and adopted the result as 
the Confession of Faith of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. Subsequently 
their General Assembly was formed, which body, in 1829, again revised the Confes- 
sion. In 1883 their General Assembly adopted a new revision, which amounts to a 
different Confession, from which “ the distinctive Calvinism,” “ the great central doc- 
trine of the Westminster Confession,” is carefully and thoroughly expurgated, in 
remote and incidental implications, as previously in its explicit statements, from 
every chapter and sentence. They claim “that some changes in the Confession 
have been made for zmprcvement in style, and some for brevity and clearness of 
statement, some for doctrinal consistency.” The last class of changes were of 
course legitimate, since the Cumberland Presbyterians had definitely abandoned 
the distinctive principles of the Reformed Churches. But the two former classes of 
changes put the framers of the new Confession in a very sorry plight before the tri- 
bunal of history in comparison with the peerless framers of the Westminster Con- 
fession and Catechism, certainly unsurpassed among the writings of men alike in 
purity of style and clearness of statement. The Mystery of Creation and of Man: 
to which is added a New View of Future Punishment. By L. C. Baker. Second 
Edition. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1884. This book consists of a 
series of sermons on the true nature and place of Man in creation, and his true rela- 
tion to God. The author is one of our most highly cultured and respected Presby- 
terian pastors. His object has been to oppose the prevalent metaphysical and 
scientific tendencies of the day as far as he conceives these to antagonize the truth 
as to God—his personality, his revelation, his redemptive and spiritual operation in 
and above nature for man’s benefit. As specimens of occasional sermons they are 
doubtless fitted to do good to the hearers, as well as to give expression to the spec- 
ulative experiments of the author. But there can be no doubt that for a constant 
habit the preaching of the old well-known commonplaces of the Gospel, matter 
and form, is better. The phrase, “‘ The Eschatology of the future,” affected by our 
author, as well as by the men of the Mew Departure generally, is very awkward. 
The “last things,” z.¢., “the Future things” of “the Future.” Which, if it means 
anything, intimates to all parties, to the “new” as well as to the “ old,’’ that we 
will comprehend Scripture more perfectly when the things it toretells briefly have 
become part of our personal experience. But if, as appears probable, by its use it 
is intended to affirm, that these new men are better able to expound the Scriptures 
in question than all the Churches of the past; we may safely leave them to their 
own practical and swift demonstration of the unfounded nature of their presump- 
tion. Mr. Baker rejects alike the doctrines of the restoration, or of the annihilation, 
or of the eternal conscious misery of those who die out of Christ. He proposes the 
following “ new thought about future punishment”’ as furnishing the key to the con- 
sistent interpretation of the whole body of Scriptures concerned, which has been 
missed by all interpreters in the past. The body is essential to manhood. After 
death all believers until the resurrection of their own bodies are so united to Christ 
as to have a germinal body in the glorified body of Christ. The lost do not reach 
this goal of immortal manhood. Their bodies shall be destroyed by the cosmic 
fires, and their naked spirits thus degraded forever from their rank as men (‘“ de- 
stroyed guoad homznes’’), “the penalty thus being inflicted and the law satisfied, 
God is left free to do with them in the future as he will.’”” He cannot indeed raise 
them to the rank of being attained by those who, now that the glory of Jesus is hid- 
den, have learned to call him Lord. But on a lower plane of embodied life, and in 
lower ranks, they may be subjects and servants in that kingdom in which they might 
have been lords, “vessels unto dishonor,” but still having a place in our Father’s 
“great house.” To us it appears very certain that the doctrine of future punish- 
ment common to our “Confession of Faith’’ and to all the historical churches of 
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Christendom, sensibly rendered, is at once more philosophical, more scientific, more 
Biblical, and more fully in accord with the actual faith of all God’s people, present 
as wellas past, than is this or any other “ New Thought” on the subject——Analy- 
sts of Systematic Theology. By S. M. Woodbridge, D.D., Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History at the Theological Seminary of the Reformed (Dutch) Church, at New 
Brunswick, N. J. Second edition revised. New Brunswick. 1883. Dr. Wood- 
bridge is Professor of Church History, which includes the history of the thought as 
well as of the life of the Church. Called during the years 1871-72 to fill temporarily 
the chair of Systematic Theology as well as his own, he prepared rapidly this Anal- 
ysis ‘‘ zot for the public, but for the students of the Theological Seminary during the 
present year.” This first edition was issued early in 1872. This second issue, after 
more than ten years, the author says in his preface, “is printed with few changes, as 
it has been found that attempts to enlarge would swell it from a Manual into a Treat- 
ise, and thus defeat the purpose for which it has been prepared.” It is a short, 
well-arranged, and clearly expressed statement of the system of theology common 
to the Heidelberg Catechism and the Westminster Confession of Faith. For its 
purpose it is all the better for being devoid of all attempted originalities either as to 
substance or form of doctrine statement, or as to order of arrangement. It is ad- 
mirably adapted to its end, because it is a sober, wise, and sound exposition of the 
common doctrine of the Reformed Churches.——Jutroduction to the Study of The- 
ology. By James Drummond, LL.D., Professor of Theology in Manchester New 
College, London. London: Macmillan & Co, 1884. This is an able and scholar- 
ly essay on Theological Encyclopedia from the stand-point of advanced Unitarian- 
ism. This fact, of course, immensely diminishes its value for the use of Christian 
believers, nevertheless its clear and logical exhibition of the true perspective of the 
several theological departments, will be found instructive by every student who 
knows how to recognize truth wherever he finds it, and to separate it from the 
error with which it has been associated. —— The True Theory of the Atonement: 
A Scriptural Exposition. By T. Kirkman, author of “The Coming Kingdom.” 
London: Elliot Stock, 62 Paternoster Row. 1882. In this pamphlet, a layman, in 
view of the fact that professional theologians have hitherto failed to agree in any 
one view of the nature of Christ’s atoning work, or to discover the true interpreta- 
tion of Scripture in the matter, proposes to settle the question once for all. To him 
it is both simp!e and certain. ‘ Atonement,” according to him, has two halves, 
“ Divine forgiveness, and human repentance; when these meet, the result is the 
death of sin—the removal of the barrier between God and man. The love of God 
finds access into the human heart, and the human heart reciprocates the Divine 
affection. This is the AT-ONE-MENT—the reconciliation.” There is here nothing 
new, and only a part of what is true, A. A. HODGE. 


IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE Lorp’s PRAYER: a practical meditation. By NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. 

Martin Luther called the Lord’s Prayer the greatest martyr on earth, because it 
was repeated so frequently, without thought and feeling, and without reverence and 
faith. Anything that by calling intelligent attention to the details of this prayer 
can aid in rescuing it from such thoughtless, heartless, irreverent martyrdom, should 
be welcomed. 

The Rev. Newman Hall has given us, in this large and clearly-printed volume, a 
practical commentary, which contains much which, if not new, is valuable and use- 
ful. It is one of the most complete treatises on the Lord’s Prayer in our language. 
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The book consists of ten chapters. The first chapter is introductory—a discus- 
sion of the reasonableness of prayer in general, the manner of prayer, and after- 
ward developing the origin and scope of this particular model. The nine succeed- 
ing chapters discuss the “invocation” and the “seven petitions,” followed by the 
“dozology.” The method of development in each chapter is excellent. Some- 
times it is closely textual, as in the discussion of the fourth petition—“ Give us this 
day our daily bread,”—following almost exactly the order of the words. This last 
is a good example to show that occasionally, even “a spelling of the text” is no 
mere mechanical or narrow development. The connective force of the word “and,” 
at the beginning of the filth petition, is another example in point. There are few or 
no digressions. The whole book is in general “a meditation ” on the Lord’s Prayer 
and nothing else. 

In the fourth chapter we have a discussion of “ the millennial reign.” We cannot 
agree with the evident bias of the author on this subject, and yet we recognize the 
ability, and fervor, and sometimes the eloquence of his words and thoughts. And 
we heartily sympathize with him when he asks, ‘“ Whatever views may be entertained 
respecting the method of its development, what Christian does not long for such a 
millennium of blessedness to dawn on this darkened and desolated world !”’ 

How encouraging is the following statement, and yet what strange, what sinful 
neglect it indicates: “It is easily calculated that, limiting the present number of 
real Christians, to only half a million, and supposing that each believer led one other 
soul to Christ each year, in eleven years there would be one thousand and twenty- 
four millions of subjects of this kingdom, exclusive of infants, and the kingdom 
would have come to the whole human race.” 

The temperance statistics on the 233d page are certainly impressive, and sad 
enough, yet we do not quite see their relevancy to the discussion of the fourth 
petition. 

Not many illustrations or examples real or invented are here drawn, either from 
life, history or the Bible, or the author’s imagination. And yet those that he gives 
us to illustrate “ passive obedience,” on pages 205-9, are exceedingly apt, and sug- 
gest what might have improved the whole volume. The sources whence Mr, 
Hall draws his quotations are very numerous and varied, He has been careful to 
make acknowledgment in all cases, and thus much that is excellent has bee brought 
into notice under his clear arrangement. 

All the chapters are practical and suggestive. We have been pleased especially 
with the introductory chapter on Prayer, and with the discussion of the third peti- 
tion, in which it is shown, among other things, that when we pray, ‘‘ Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in Heaven,” we pray that we may be as obedient as the angels, 
as lovingly, as intelligently, as prayerfully, as unexceptionally, as constantly, as uni- 
versally obedient, as if in the presence of God. And how the brotherhood of man 
is apparent, not only in the prayer itself, but in this volume! The emphasis of the 
first word in our English version, from the Gospel of Matthew, seems to be con- 
tinued appropriately through the whole book. It is “our” prayer from the begin- 
ning to the end. The sympathetic spirit of the commentator, “ A good minister of 
Jesus Christ,” runs through the volume. It appears nowhere more, than in the 
paraphrase of the whole prayer, with which in connection with the closing word 
«“ Amen” the author most impressively closes his book. ANSON J. UPSON. 


SERMONS TO THE SPIRITUAL MAN. By WILLIAM G. T. SHEDD, D.D., Roose- 
velt Professor of Systematic Theology in Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1884. 


Dr. Shedd’s previous “Sermons to the Natural Man”’ are, if not absolutely the 
best, yet of the very best doctrinal and spiritual sermons produced in this genera- 
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tion. We have known much of their power in convincing sinners, and in deepening, 
widening, and exalting the experience of true Christians. As truth is in order to 
holiness, it follows that the more accurate, profound, comprehensive, and spiritual 
the exhibition of truth is made, the more certainly and adequately will it produce its 
appropriate effects on the heart as well as on the mind. Hence doctrinal preaching, 
although not in fashion, is the preaching that we need, and the preaching which 
always best vindicates itself when put to the test of practice. And of all examples 
of doctrinal preaching in this generation, the sermons of Dr. Shedd excel in many 
particulars, He grasps the very heart and soul of the truth. He holds it in its en- 
tirety with uncompromising loyalty. He states it with wonderful clearness and 
accuracy, and illustrates and applies it with singular facility and grace of style 
There is no doubt that the sermons presented in the present volume will be found 
in all respects to be equal in interest and in real spiritual value to their predecessors. 
They are on such subjects as the following: “The duty of reference to the divine 
will’; “The creature has no absolute merit”; “The law is the strength of sin”; 
“ The sense of sin leads to holiness, and the conceit of holiness leads to sin”; ‘‘ The 
impression made by Christ’s holiness”; “The Christian imperfect, yet a saint”; 
“ Sanctification completed at death ”; etc. A. A. HODGE. 


THE following books in Practical Theology may be briefly mentioned : 


Manual of Revivals. Practical Hints, with Themes for the use of Pastors and 
Misstonaries. By Rev. G. W. Hervey, M.A. (Funk & Wagnalls.) This book con- 
sists of two parts. The first is a collection from all sources of suggestions respect- 
ing the management of revivals; the second is a long series of texts, themes, and 
outlines, designed to aid in preparation for the pulpit. By the common consent of 
the judicious the latter portion is needless, if not injurious. With few exceptions the 
maker of an effective discourse must select his own text and devise his own analysis. 


Nor is the former portion of the volume of much service. The pastor who is faith- 
ful and spiritual in ordinary times will find the same traits to answer in seasons of 
general awakening. There was an extensive work of grace in the year 1858. At 
its close a number of Presbyterian ministers talking over its characteristics and de- 
velopments agreed that a certain one of their number had been pre-eminently suc- 
cessful in adapting his services to the needs of the occasion, and they sent a deputa- 
tion to inquire the secret of his success. To their surprise he said that when the 
Spirit’s workings became general, he had so much to do in holding meetings for 
prayer and visiting individuals as well as households that he could not prepare any 
new sermons, and had habitually taken old preparations into the pulpit. This showed 
that the minister being a devuted spiritual man, his discourses were suited as well 
for times of refreshing as for other seasons. And so it ought to be. Such a man 
will never be unprepared for a work of grace, and when it comes he will not need 
any “manual” such as Mr. Hervey’s.—— The Heritage of Peace, or Christ our Life. 
By T. S. Childs, D.D. (Presb. Bd. of Pub.) This little volume, now appearing as 
a reprint, is one of great value, presenting as it does the practical side of the most 
important and most comforting truths. As a specimen of its good sense we quote 
a few lines: “The most that many believers seem to hope for is that the Son ot God 
will not finally be angry with them. They are content to make the pilgrimage of 
life in darkness and tears. And they think that thus they are honoring the grace of 
God. To walk in light and joy seems to them presumptuous. Now Christian hu- 
mility is a blessed grace, but it has no right to grow at the expense of Christian 
peace. It cannot so grow. That which does thus grow is not humility but sinful 
despondency.”” The book is very good.—— The Exposttor in the Pulpit. By M.R. 
Vincent, D.D. (Randolph & Co.) This address before the students of Union Sem- 
inary was well worthy of being reproduced in permanent form. It does two things 
which are of the highest value to students or young ministers. It emphasizes pulpit 
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exposition, and it suggests excellent counsels and hints as to the way in which it is 
to be done. Happy the men who lay them to heart.——Chrzstiantty Triumphant. 
By J. P. Newman. (Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Library.) We suppose that there 
are some folks who could read this with profit. But we dislike any writer who claims 
Franklin and Jefferson as other than deists, or denies Tom Paine the credit due to 
his political writings, which were no insignificant factor in moulding the public opinion 
that upheld the Revolution. Sometimes Christianity needs to be saved from its 
friends.— — The Clew of the Maze,and the Spare Half-Hour. By Rev. C. H. Spur- 
geon. (Same Series.) When it is said that this volume shows all its author's 
characteristics, nothing need be added. One of his stories is worth quoting. Two 
literati’, debating what book they would take if shut up for a year with only a single 
volume, chose, one Shakespeare, the other the Bible. The latter when rallied for 
taking what he did not believe, said, ‘‘ Whether I believe in it or not, z¢ zs no end of a 
book.” And he was right.—— The Celestial Country. (Randolph& Co) This isa 
reproduction in parchment covers of the fine hymn of Bernard of Cluny as trans- 
lated by Dr. John M. Neale, portions of which have so enriched our modern hymn- 
books. He must be a torpid believer who can read this exquisite picture of heaven’s 
peace and glory without a thrill——Lchoes from the Oratory. By Rev. J. H. New- 
man, (Same publishers.) This little parchment-covered volume comprises a dozen 
or more of the cardinal’s poems, well selected and nicely printed. They needed no 
apology because of their author. We reject his Romanism, but delight to drink at 
the well of English undefiled opened alike in his poetry and prose. The severe sim- 
plicity of Cardinal Newman’s style, his ease, his grace, his energy, make his writings 
worth any man’s study.—— 7he Alleluza. By M. W. Stryker and H. P. Main. (Big- 
low & Main.) This is a new and enlarged edition of a collection of hymns and tunes 
issued some years ago, and intended for the prayer-meeting as well as the Sunday- 
school. It takes the best melodies of domestic origin and many of the nobler Eng- 
lish and German harm@nies, adding at the end a number of the old familiar hymns 
found in all the hymn-books. One Sunday afternoon last year a minister preaching 
unexpectedly in a school-house within fifty miles of New York found the only book to 
sing out of to be a Sunday-school collection, filled with jingling chorus melodies, and 
destitute of a single ordinary hymn! It is a cruel wrong to any child to deprive him 
of the opportunity to become familiar with such lyrics as “ Jesus, lover of my soul,” 
etc.—— The Voice of Christian Life in Song. (Carter & Bros.) A reprint of a vol- 
ume issued many years ago by the author of the “ Schénberg-Cotta Family.” It 
gives specimens of the hymn-writers of all ages, with interesting comments, and may 
be warmly commended to all who have no access to the original sources of hym- 
nology.——/n/formation and Illustration, By Rev. G. S. Bowes. (Ibid.) The sub- 
title tells us that the book contains “ Helps gathered from facts, figures, anecdotes, 
etc., for sermons, lectures, and addresses.”” One may well doubt the usefulness of 
such a publication, however skilfully prepared. No one can read continuously state- 
ments so disconnected, and if a man wanted illustrations he would hardly think of 
consulting these pages. Besides, the best illustrations are always those which the 
writer or speaker makes for himself, drawing upon the stores accumulated in his own 
reading, observation, or experience. A compilation that turns a man away from 
such resources to anything else is an injury rather than a benefit—— The Bible Word- 
Beok. By W. Aldis Wright. (Macmillan & Co.) This is the second edition of a 
work first issued eighteen years ago. In it the glossary of archaic words in the 
Bible and Prayer-Book has been considerably enlarged, both in the terms explained 
and in the illustrations adduced. The author, the Secretary of the Old Testament 
Company of the English Revision Committee, is well known as a very accomplished 
scholar, and the slightest inspection of the book shows that great pains have been 
taken to ensure entire accuracy —— The Public Ministry and Pastoral Methods of 
our Lord. By W.G. Blaikie, D.D. (Carter & Bros.) This book has a somewhat 
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novel purpose. It is to take our Lord's discourses and his dealings with men as an 
example to all who are called to minister in his name. The author proceeds through 
the whole of the Saviour’s ministry from the beginning to the end, and points out 
the characteristic features of word and deed. He does this with much freshness and 
vigor, and finds numerous suggestions to stimulate and guide the fishers of men. 
The whole tone is devout and spiritual, and the results achieved indicate much and 
patient study. We cannot, however, but think that the Professor is mistaken when, 
in speaking of the cleansing of the temple (p. 85), he represents our Lord as using 
“physical violence.” Surely he did not apply the scourge of small cords either to 
the sheep and the oxen, or to the persons of their owners. All the demands of the 
text are met by supposing that the whip was used merely as a symbol of authority, and 
that the inherent majesty of the Lord’s mien, united with the traders’ own conscious- 
ness of their wrong doing, secured immediate compliance with his mandate. And 
such a conception of the case is far more honoring to the Master as well as more 
consistent with his character than the supposition that he employed “ physical 
violence.” —— The Dance of Modern Soctety. By W.C. Wilkinson. (Funk & Wag- 
nalls.) The title of this slender volume shows that the author is not treating of 
dancing in itself considered, or as practiced by either sex apart from the other, but 
views it in the actual concrete form as practiced in modern society. His strictures 
take in both round and square dances, and he objects to both. He insists that the 
amusement is bad in its bearing upon Health, its relation to Economy, its Social 
Tendencies, its influence upon Intellectual Improvement, and its Moral or Religious 
Aspects. And he makes out a very strong case. Dr. Wilkinson is a practiced 
writer and holds a sharp pen. He speaks with delicacy and propriety, yet with vigor 
and in a way not to be misunderstood. His arguments might be expected to carry 
conviction, but Fashion is an imperious mistress, and too many act as if they really 
believed that one might as weil be out of the world as out of the fashion. In one 
portion of his essay the author takes up Macaulay’s famous speech about the Puri- 
tans’ dislike of bull-baiting, and skilfully exposes its utter emptiness and absurdity. 
The cleverness of the book as well as its manly good sense, should win it many 
readers and at least some followers.——-emorial of the Rev. Thomas Athen. By 
Rev. F. DeW. Ward, D.D., of Geneseo, N. Y. This pamphlet is a modest and 
graceful tribute to the memory of a devout man of God, who, although in the judg- 
ment of his acquaintances a minister of great vigor, learning, and power of discourse, 
deliberately preferred a retired church in the country even when, mure prominent 
places were open to him, and there (Sparta, N. Y.,) continued for forty years, faith- 
fully discharging the duties of a laborious charge. In the same spirit of self-abne- 
gation he declined the degree of Doctor in Divinity, not because he shared the 
scruples of those who condemn academic degrees as inconsistent with ministerial 
parity, but because he preferred to be known and addressed as simply a minister of 
the Gospel. T. W. CHAMBERS. 
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THE THEORY OF MORALS. By PAUL JANET, Member of the Institute. Author 
of “ Final Causes,” etc. Translated from the latest French edition. pp. 485. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

It is a little strange that, notwithstanding the great activity of thought in re- 
cent years along ethical lines, there should be such lack of satisfactory system- 
atic treatises in ethical science. The present volume has the merit of being an 
attempt to give a comprehensive view of this science. It is not everything that 
could be desired, and it is not suited to the wants of class-room work as a text- 
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book ; yet it is, perhaps, the very best book that could be recommended to col- 
lege classes, as reading immediately collateral to the instruetion that is im- 
parted by means of lecture or text-book. It is written in a vivacious style, and 
is enlivened by ample illustrations, and historical and literary allusions. But it 
is somewhat diffuse, and like the author’s work on Final Causes, rhetorical. It 
deals comprehensively with fundamental questions in theoretical ethics, but, 
as it does not enter upon the discussion of practical ethics, the author has not 
had occasion to show the relations of moral science to the kindred discussions 
in jurisprudence and sociology. The reader must not look, therefore, in this 
volume, for a bird's-eye view of the whole area of ethics. A book which would 
give such a view is very desirable, but it would be hard to lay one’s hands upon 
it. The present work is defective, likewise, in that it does not discuss with any 
thoroughness the new ethical questions which have emerged in connection with 
the hypothesis of evolution. The author takes strong intuitional and theistic 
ground. His book has, on this account, a very decided apologetic value, al- 
though some of his ethical positions in regard to other topics than those just 
referred to, are open to criticism. 

M. Janet builds his system upon three ideas: The Good, Duty, and Virtue. 
Here he follows Schleiermacher; and he is right. The tendency has been to 
seek a single idea, to which everything else is subordinate, as the centre of the 
ethical system. Ancient ethics emphasized the good—the desirable; so does 
modern utilitarianism. The tendency of a przorz ethics is to emphasize duty 
and ignore the good. The proper relation of these two ideas in an ethical sys- 
tem is a very important question, and one that Janet answers, though, as we be- 
lieve, erronéously. 

Book I. deals with the Good. It is here that the question just referred to is 
treated. Does Duty condition the Good or does Good condition Duty? In other 
words, Is a thing desirable as an end because commanded by law; or, Is some- 
thing commanded as a duty because it contributes to the realization of the good ? 

Janet takes the latter view and wishes his system to be known as that of 
“rational eudemonism.” He argues very forcibly against mere utilitarianism, 
showing that “ unless one introduces into the philosophy of pleasure a foreign 
and superior element, one can never find a rule which will explain why certain 
pleasures should be preferred to others”; and adding that without such a rule 
“there is no moral science.” But Janet has felt bound to answer the question 
whether Duty conditions Good or Good Duty; and it does not occur to him that 
these ideas may be codrdinate, neither conditioning nor being conditioned by 
the other. Janet takes the ground that the Good conditions Duty, and, there- 
fore, that this or that is obligatory because conducive to the realization of the 
good. Refine it as we may, this is utilitarianism. It is doing what is com- 
manded for the sake of realizing an ideal or end. This is the vice of Janet’s 
system, and it gets him into trouble, as we shall see, in the discussions that fol- 
low in the second part of his work. 

There is, however, great importance in bringing back again into ethics the 
idea of the Good or the Desirable. The categorical imperative is an irreducible 
part of our moral nature; but so is the idea of the Good. The consideration of 
this idea naturally introduces the whole question as to the proper explanation 
of the ethical Ideal. Is it something never to be actualized; something only 
to be actualized in the humanity of the future; or is there an Infinite Being 
in whom this ideal as the Absolute Good has always been actualized? The last 
position is assuredly the true one. And this being the case, Theism, as well as 
Ethics, would lose much if the idea of the good .as coérdinate with that of 
Duty were not fully recognized; since God’s Law is not only the norm of Duty, 
but God’s likeness is the goal of all ethical aspiration. While, therefore, we do 
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not agree with Janet in regard to the relations that he assigns to these ideas, 
we cannot praise too highly what he says respecting their metaphysical impli- 
cations. He is right when he says that “there is only one way in which to 
found a moral science absolutely independent of all metaphysics; it is by pro- 
claiming the doctrine of pleasure or utility.” Nor is he far wrong when he also 
says that “one must pass from morals to theodicy, and that the surest road to 
God is the sentiment of ideal perfection which takes possession of the human 
conscience, blended with the contemplation of the material universe.” 

The contents of Book II. (The Law or Duty) may be inferred from the head-* 
ings of the several chapters. These are: Nature and Basis of the Moral Law; 
Good and Duty; Definite and Indefinite Duties; Right and Duty; Division of 
Duties; Conflict of Duties. There is little in this part that calls for criticism 
except in the first chapter. Here, however, the difficulties connected with the 
author’s system of “ rational eudemonism ” make themselves felt. In opposi- 
tion to Schopenhauer, Janet maintains that there is a law of duty. He dis- 
tinguishes very properly between the existence of the law and its genesis. He 
reviews, though with no great thoroughness, the empirical theories of the present 
day, as to the origin of the idea of obligation— particularly Bain’s theory; and 
he falls into the mistake, which others have committed, of supposing that the 
question as to the nature of duty is not materially affected by the question as to its 
genesis. Quoting Kant as saying that “ Duty is the necessity of obedience to 
the law from respect to the law,” Janet observes, “this fine definition should be 
retained in science as the most exact expression of the moral view which has ever 
been given.” In his exposition of the moral law Janet says that its “ essential 
characteristic . .. . is that, in acting according to it, we are obliged to have no 
motive but the law itself.” But how does this harmonize with the doctrine of 
Book I., that the idea of Duty is subordinate to that of Good? How can it be 


true that I am bound todoright simply out of respect for the law, if, at the same 
time, I am bound to do it merely because it tends to the realization of the Good, 
that is, of my perfection? How, indeed, can there be any categorical impera- 
tive in a system which conditions every act of Duty by its relation to the Good ? 
Janet sees the difficulty in which he is placed, and tries to extricate himself from 
it; but, as we think, without complete success. He does this by attempting to 
show that every categorical imperative is also an hypothetical imperative: 


‘*« Thou shalt not lie,’ the moral law says to me. This, it is said, is a command without a con- 
dition. Not atall. There is something understood: ‘Thou shalt not lie, if thou desirest to act 
as becomes a human creature.’ ‘Thou shalt not get drunk, if thou dost not desire to be a brute.’ 
Finally, the condition which is always understood in each categorical imperative is the excellence 
of human personality, considered as an end in itself. Imagine, for example, a person who is in- 
different to this end, who does not care for human dignity, who has no repugnance to the life of 
brutes,—the categorical imperative would have no power over him, and there would be no way in 
which to make him comprehend the necessity for practising the right.” 


Two things seem to be confounded in this passage: The condition that gives 
a command intrinsic value ; and the condition that makes it appear valuable to 
me. “Thou shalt not lie” is a command that does not derive its force from 
my wishing, or not wishing, to act like a human being. My wishes may have 
something to do in determining whether I will disregard its binding force; but 
that is another thing. 

Having discussed the fact, and the nature, the author considers the founda- 
tion of moral obligation, and after reviewing the different theories that have 
been entertained, concludes that “ obligation is directly and inevitably united 
with the idea of good, though unable to give any better reason for this than 
. ... for the connection between cause and effect.”” Or, more formally stated, 
moral obligation, according to Janet, is based upon the following principle: 
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‘‘ Every being owes it to himself that he should attain to the highest degree of excellence and 
of perfection of which his nature is capable.” 


Now the first thing that should be said here is, that whether this principle be 
the canon by which the obligatoriness of this or that concrete action is to be 
judged or not, it cannot be the principle of moral obligation as such; for moral 
obligation is presupposed in saying that a man ought (owes it to himself) to 
seek perfection. Assuming, however, that it is a canon by which the obligatori- 
ness of particular actions is to be judged, then there are further difficulties. 
How are we to interpret this principle? Are we to understand that we first 
find out what is the Good, and having settled that it is Perfection of our nature, 
conclude that we ought to seek it? This would seem to be the author’s posi- 
tion. But in that case obedience to the law is not out of respect to the law, 
but out of respect to the realization of an end. In other words, the author 
leaves no place for any categorical imperative. Are we to understand that we 
find out what we ought to do, and having done that, declare that this is the 
Good? That is, do we say we ought to seek our Perfection, and this being the 
case, conclude that Perfection answers to the Good? This, however, would be 
making Duty condition the Good, which is exactly what the author denied. 

There are some points in Book III. (Morality, or the Moral Agent) which 
likewise suggest criticism, but we must pass them by. 

F. L. PaTTon. 


/EGYPTISCHE GESCHICHTE von A. WIEDEMANN. I. Abtheilung: von den iltes- 
ten Zeiten bis zum Tode Tutmes’ III. p.372. Gotha: F.A. Perthes. 1884. 8vo. 


The author has prepared himself to write an Egyptian history by deep study and 
extensive travel. That he possesses very thorough knowledge both of the sources 
of the history and of its literature is shown in the copious notes on almost every page. 
He is already known through his other works, e.¢., “ Geschichte der X VIII, Dynastie 
bis zum Tode Tutmes’ III,” “ Geschichte A:gyptens,” etc. 

This work is a handbook, and, in consequence, it is brief and compact, giving a 
statement of the sources and their import, together with any important information 
contained in other historical works. Reference to these has been made in numerous 
foot-notes. 

The first five chapters are introductory, dealing with “ Land and People,” “ Lan- 
guage and Writing,” ‘“‘ Religion,” “ Art and Science,” and the “ Sources of Egyptian 
History.” Chapters six and seven deal with the ancient kingdom, and chapters 
eight to ten with the middie kingdom. 

Though the field is occupied by other treatises, this book is by no means a super- 
fluous addition to the literature of this branch of history. It differs from the work 
of Brugsch, which is a connected narrative formed by a skilful weaving together of 
the inscriptions in their order. In the present work many pages are made up almost 
entirely of mere catalogues of the various monuments from each king, with a notice 
of the contents where these are important from a historical point of view. In fact, 
the whole book may be characterized in the same way. An occasional excursus 
serves to brighten it up and relieve it of a sameness which otherwise would be quite 
monotonous. The author seems to have gathered his material from all available 
sources, from Egypt itself, from the notices contained in the writings of the Hebrews, 
Assyrians, Greeks, and Romans. It is of interest to note the fact that the author 
places the Jewish sources immediately after the Egyptian in point of value (p. 99). 
On page 98, after having given a summary of the monumental and national sources, 
he remarks that they are not to be regarded as giving authentic and contemporary 
witness, unless a careful criticism has first put them to the test, just as in the case 
of external sources. It is remarked (p. 106) that Hekateus is to be regarded as the 
most ancient Greek writer on Egypt, and one on whom Herodotus drew largely. 
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The account of the latter is spoken of as interesting, in that it gives many of the 
popular Egyptian beliefs; but for the ancient history it is without much value—a 
fact apparently recognized by Herodotus himself (p. 116). As an example of the 
excursus, it may be mentioned that under the history of Cheops the question of the 
pyramids is discussed. These structures are regarded as simple tombs, and no 
other purpose is mentioned or intimated. The silence of our author on the vagaries 
of theorizers on this subject could not have been more complete if he had never 
heard of them. 

Very few translations from either inscriptions or papyri are given, but one from 
the XII. Dynasty is of interest as exhibiting the essential features of Hebrew. poetry. 
The text is contained in the Papyrus of Berlin (Records of the Past VI., 131-150), 
and is characterized by parallelism of members, antithetic and synthetic, though not 
reduced to a system. 

An objection may be readily made to the value of the book in that it contains no 
attempt at chronology. The lists of kings of the various dynasties are given in order, 
and the length of the reign of each according to ancient authorities; but no attempt 
is made to reduce these to a system. Such efforts are, at best, only tentative, and 
ever open to correction. In the nature of the case no claim to absolute certainty can 
be made, and it need not have deterred our author from an attempt to construct a 
chronology, that so many previous efforts have been failures. Only two dates are 
given in the whole book, and these only incidentally. ; 

Under the XV. Dynasty the question of the Hyksos is discussed. Their name, 
Shasu, contains the only reliable hint which we have as to their origin. It is used 
on the monuments to denote the nomadic peoples of the Sinaitic pgninsula and 
Southern Palestine; not attaching to any one tribe, but including all having this 
characteristic. As to the primary origin of these peoples, however, whether Semitic, 
Cushite, or Turanian, the name gives us not the least indication. 

The author is of opinion that the dynasties of Manetho were not synchronous. 
In the record of Africanus with regard to the XVII. Dynasty, the remark is made 
that these were synchronous kings. From this statement, based on Manetho, the 
conclusion is drawn that where nething is said about order of reigns, we are to re- 
gard them as successive. 

The least satisfactory part of the book is in the treatment of the religion. So 
much has been written on the subject, that we expected more here. It may be said, 
however, that much of the current literature is based on hypotheses, which lack suf- 
ficient ground on which to stand. Our author has limited himself to that which 
seems absolutely sure, thus giving rather the minimum than an encyclopaedic treat- 
ment. This, indeed, seems to have been the animating principle throughout. The 
work is intended to be a handbook for reference. This explains its deficiencies in 
other respects. C. R. GILLETT. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. A paper read before the New York Genealogical 
and Biographical Society, December 14, 1883. With After-thoughts. By 
WILLIAM HaGueE, D.D. pp. 31. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This pamphlet is of more than passing interest. It should be widely read. 
Dr. Hague gives interesting reminiscences of Emerson’s early life, and his 
change of faith. He writes of him with the warmth and enthusiasm of friend- 
ship and old acquaintance, but, at the same time, with the fidelity of one who 
feels that he is debtor to the cause of truth. His criticisms of Mr. Arnold’s 
lecture on Emerson are keen and true. Emerson, he shows, drew his inspira- 
tion from Plotinus. Dr. Hague deserves the thanks of all friends of Christian- 
ity and of sound philosophy for his masterly paper. The unstinted praise of 
Emerson, which even Christians have not hesitated to indulge in, is an insult to 
Christianity. F. L. PATTON. 
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ANCIENT EGYPT IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN DISCOVERIES. By Prof. H. S, 
OsBorRN, LL.D. pp. 232. 16mo. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1883. 

The publication of such a book as this shows that interest in the ancient land of 
the Nile is growing in this country. The work is rather popular in aim than scien- 
tific, and as it is in the main correct in its results and facts, it may be regarded as a 
successful attempt. The sources from which the author has drawn are personal ob- 
servation and study both of the monuments and literature; though at places the 
latter appear so prominently that the work seems like a compilation. Unfortunately 
the author has not drawn, except in two or three instances, and then at second- 
hand, from the original works of German Egyptologists, but only from English trans- 
lations. The name of Brugsch occurs frequently, and that of Ebers once or twice, 
but these are not the only writers on the subject whose works deserve citation, 

To say that the book is popular rather than scientific does not detract from its 
value. Its object is to correct some mistaken impressions about the subject in gen- 
eral, and though we might desire a larger and more thorough work, the day has not 
yet arrived when we may expect it from an American writer. The time will come, 
however, when we shall not have to rely upon European writers for information on 
these topics. 

The treatment of the subject of hieroglyphic writing and the history of the discov- 
ery of the key, we consider very insufficient. It is a chapter full of interest, and a 
lasting monument to the skill, genius, and perseverance of the pioneers. To the 
statement on p. 19 that “. . . . the hieroglyphic inscriptions can now be translated 
as readily and certainly as any of the classic writings,” we take decided exception. 
On p. 23 oue author himself throws doubt on his former statement. Our objection 
to this sweeping statement is based on the authority of Dr. Erman, of Berlin, in the 
Zeitschrift ftir A°gyptische Sprache (1882, I.), where he presents a commentary on 
the inscription of Una. He states his object in the prefatory remarks, not to show 
wherein his interpretation differs from that of Brugsch, Maspero, and others, but 
‘in the analysis of a comparatively long text, how far our present understanding of 
an Egyptian text reaches,” and his conclusion is, that “the most enthusiastic Egyp- 
tologist will allow, after looking through the present effort, that it does not reach 
very far. By means of the long and tireless work of various Egyptologists we are 
to-day in a position to give the approximate sense of an easy text, and on the average 
to hit upon the correct interpretation. But this is not to u#derstand a text, at least 
scientifically. What would be thought of a classical philologue who should trans- 
late Cicero and yet have no idea why the subjunctive is used in one place and the 
indicative in another, now the perfect and again the present—yes, who scarcely knew 
that he had no idea of it? And who is able to deny that we are to-day in just this 
naive position in regard to the language of the ancient and middle kingdom ?” 
These are not the words of a novice, but of an enthusiast in the subject, the author 
of the only scientific ““ new-Egyptian”” grammar that we possess. Before the words 
used in the book before us may be said with truth, many years will have gone by. 
Egyptologists are looking for more light, anxiously awaiting the publication of a 
papyrus now in St. Petersburg, which is said to be very rich in materials on which 
to base a scientific grammatical treatment of the language of the ancient king- 
dom. 

Our author (p. 215) inclines to the opinion that the original form of the Egyptian 
religion was monotheistic. This seems rather uncertain, and is as yet by no means 
proved. In the later periods it certainly was not, with the exception of the period 
of Amenophis IV., when he forced a sort of monotheism upon the people. This was 
followed, however, by a strong reaction immediately upon his death (A. Wiedemann, 
« Egyptische Geschichte.” Gotha, 1884, p.47). It is true that divine attributes were 
ascribed to the gods in sucha way that we might readily read monotheism into the 
system. Single powers are not attributed to single deities so as to exclude others 
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from the possession of the same, but a number of them have common possession. 
This might be held to indicate a belief in one god in the shape of several deities, but 
such a view is not capable of demonstration. Wiedemann inclines (p. 53) to the 
opinion that the Egyptians, upon entering Egypt, found there a form of beast-wor- 
ship, which they did not try to displace, but which they combined with their own. 
At least their religion was a worship of circles of gods of threes, fours, eights, and 
nines, of animals and of abstract ideas. Lists of the last-named appear as early as 
the VIth dynasty under Pepi. At best this subject is uncertain, and though the 
number of religious texts is extremely large, nevertheless the time for speaking the 
final word has not yet come. 

In closing, a mistake (p. 78) must be pointed out. The name Pharaoh does not 
mean “ The Sun,” as stated, but “ great House,” written Jer da (cf., also, Gesenius, 
Hebr. Worterbuch gte Aufl., ad /oc.). C. R. GILLETT. 


THE following books may be briefly mentioned : 


Is God Knowable? By the Rev. J. Iverach, M.A., Aberdeen. pp. 230. Lon- 
don: Hodder & Stoughton. A volume in “ The Theological Library,” “a series 
of small books on the doctrines which recent debate has brought prominently 
before the public mind.” The author of this little book has thought carefully 
and discriminatingly upon the great topic with which he deals. He is well ac- 
quainted with the recent literature of his subject, and has made a readable and 
useful book. The discussion of anthropomorphism is very well done. He 
points out, though of course Martineau and others had done this before him, 
that in regard to anthropomorphism men have nochoice, and that even Spinoza 
was as anthropomorphic as all the rest of us. Truths and Untruths of 
Evolution. By John B. Drury, D.D. pp. 140. New York: A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co. This volume contains the Vedder Lectures delivered before the students 
of the Theological Seminary and Rutgers College, New Brunswick, in 1883. 
The titles of these lectures are: Introductory; Evolution, the Hypothesis ; 
Evolution and the Earth; Evolution and Man; Evolution and Civilization; 
Evolution and the Bible. The author is right in saying that evolutionists treat 
evolution not only as a “history of a process,” but also as “the complete ac- 
count of its causality,” and that “ by the legerdemain of a definition ” they rule 
out all reference to a First Cause. He shows briefly, of course, but satisfactorily, 
the defects of all theories of evolution that do not proceed upon theistic prin- 
ciples; and he also shows how, with proper limitations, theistic evolution is 
compatible with the teaching of the Bible and belief in its divine authority. 
The references to literature show that the writer has put himself in possession 
of the most recent forms of discussion upon the subject treated, and his lectures 
give a sound, judicial, and easily intelligible exhibition both of the “truths and 
untruths of evolution.”——Beacon Lights of Héstory. By John Lord, LL.D., 
author of “The Old Roman World,” “ Modern Europe,” etc., etc. Vol. I., An- 
tiquity ; Vol. II., The Middle Ages. pp. 475, 478. New York: Fords, Howard, 
& Hulbert. The appearance of these lectures in printed form carries with it 
the sad suggestion that a recent newspaper report is true, and that Dr. Lord 
has retired from the Jecture platform upon which he has been so long sucha 
conspicuous figure. Dr. Lord, as a writer of history, does not take and prob- 
ably would not pretend to take, a place among authors of the first rank. He 
has not written the history of a great period, after the style of Hallam or 
Gibbon ; nor has he devoted himself to the mastery of a limited epoch, elabo- 
rating his material after minute investigation of state papers, documents, and. 
original sources. His object has not been to effect a reversal of the verdicts of 
history, nor the bringing to light of facts which had been hidden away in for- 
gotten closets. As we heard him once express it, he has not spent his life in 
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“boring holes.” He has written for the people. His historical studies have, 
for the most part, been conducted with reference to the requirements of the 
platform. His style is that of the orator: measured, musical, and elegantly 
clear. His platform has been his pulpit too, and while multitudes all over the 
land are thanking him for the inspiration that led them to turn the pages of 
history with enthusiasm, they will testify that history with him was always 
the channel through which he inculcated right, and launched his hot invectives 
against abounding evil. Many will share with us the pleasure which these 
printed volumes will afford. We hope that author and publishers will be re- 
warded for thir trouble in bringing them out in such handsome form, by the 
sale of large and numerous editions. The Chief Works of Benedict de Spi- 
noza. Translated from the Latin, with an Introduction. By R. H. M. Elwes. 2 
vols., pp. 387, 420. New York: Scribner & Welford. These volumes form 
part of Bohn’s well-known series. White’s translation of Spinoza’s Ethic (be- 
longing to the “ English and Foreign Philosophical Library’’) was noticed ina 
previous number. The present volumes approach more nearly to being a com- 
plete translation of Spinoza’s works than anything that has hitherto appeared. 
It should be in the hands of all who desire to know Spinoza at first hand, but 
who cannot be tempted even by Van Vloten’s beautiful edition to read the orig- 
inal. Practical Essays. By Alexander Bain, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of 
Logic in the University of Aberdeen. pp. 338. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
The essays in this volume embrace such subjects as: Common Errors of the 
Mind; Civil Service Examinations; The Classical Controversy; The Art of 
Study; Religious Tests and Subscriptions. Professor Bain is the advocate of 
an empirical philosophy. He is responsible for having taught a great deal of 
error. But no one can read him without being stimulated ; and it is safe to say 
that one does not know the truth as one should know it until he can defend it 
against its acutest assailants. This book is interesting apart from the author’s 
peculiar philosophy. It does not compare favorably in point of ability with the 
author’s systematic treatises, but those who possess them will naturally desire 
to have this also. F. L. PATTON. 
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